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Introduction 


In  our  high  schools  are  legions  of  students,  ranging  from  dull  to  bright,  who  are  indifferent 
or  even  hostile  toward  their  English  classes.  Students  in  general  tend  to  react  more  to 
their  teacher  than  to  the  subject  or  the  textbook.  Their  reactions  are  generally  more 
subjective  than  objective,  more  emotional  than  rational.  Yet  these  students  may  have 
considerable  potential  for  developing  intellectual  interests.  The  problem  for  teachers  is, 
of  course,  how  to  motivate  students  toward  such  interests. 

The  NEW  VOICES  students  are  likely  to  concern  themselves  with  questions  about  their 
teachers,  such  as:  Do  my  teachers  care  about  me?  Do  they  really  expect  me  to  learn?  Are 
they  boring  or  interesting?  Do  they  talk  too  much?  Will  they  let  me  do  the  work  I  want 
to  do?  Are  they  willing  to  give  me  special  help? 

Teachers,  in  turn,  are  concerned  about  their  students  and  often  raise  even  more  specific 
questions:  What  will  keep  students’  attention  on  the  lesson?  How  can  I  entice  them  to 
want  to  read?  How  can  I  induce  them  to  recite  willingly  and  comfortably  ?  What  kinds 
of  activities  will  get  students  involved  and  give  them  a  sense  of  accomplishment?  What 
examples  will  show  them  how  to  work?  How  can  I  persuade  them  to  take  pride  in 
language?  What  kinds  of  criticism  will  they  actept,  and  how  much?  How  can  I  persuade 
them  to  believe  me? 

To  be  the  greatest  source  of  motivation,  you,  the  teacher,  may  well  proceed  from  the 
premise  that  your  students  originally  wanted  to  learn,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  have 
become  discouraged — even  geared  to  failure.  Your  task,  then,  is  to  supply  opportunities 
instead  of  barriers,  encouragement  instead  of  punishment,  and  a  feeling  of  security  rather 
than  of  apprehension. 

It  is  obvious  that  education  cannot  be  forced  upon  unmotivated  students.  To  succeed 
in  teaching  them,  you  need  to  be  able  to  convey  key  understandings:  that  “English”  can 
be  satisfying;  that  the  primary  purpose  of  much  nonfiction  and  of  all  fiction  is  to  provide 
enjoyment;  that  the  standard  dialect  used  at  home  is  complemented  and  not  supplanted 
by  the  English  learned  in  school;  that  the  scheduled  daily  activities  are  designed  for  the 
students  themselves  and  depend  on  their  contributions.  When  the  classroom  activities  are 
based  on  such  positive  understandings,  the  English  class  can  become  rewarding  and  even 
exciting.  The  NEW  VOICES  philosophy  is  based  upon  these  understandings. 


The  Program 

Although  it  is  second  to  the  teacher  in  importance,  the  textbook  is  a  chief  motivating 
factor  in  the  classroom.  Today’s  English  teachers  generally  agree  that  students  learn  more 
efficiently  when  English  is  taught  as  a  unified,  interrelated  whole.  To  deal  with  phases 
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of  the  subject  in  isolation  has  proved  to  be  virtually  meaningless  for  many  students  and 
ineffective  for  teachers. 

NEW  VOICES  IN  LITERATURE ,  LANGUAGE ,  AND  COMPOSITION  draws  together 
basic  aspects  of  the  secondary  English  curriculum.  In  each  book,  fundamental  skills  in 
literature,  grammar /usage /mechanics,  language,  composition,  and  reading  development 
are  coordinated  in  a  year’s  program  of  approximately  thirty-two  lessons.  Skills  and 
concepts  taught  in  the  five  major  strands  (called  “programs”  in  the  list  of  Instructional 
Outcomes)  are  reinforced  in  the  Media  Program.  Finally,  the  Evaluation  Program  assesses 
the  extent  to  which  students  have  mastered  the  skills/concepts  presented  in  the  textbooks. 
Two  major  types  of  lessons  are  found  in  each  NEW  VOICES  textbook:  (1)  lessons  stem¬ 
ming  from  core  literature  selections  and  (2)  Focus  lessons.  Each  lesson  has  as  its  goal 
the  teaching  of  a  specific  skill  in  literature,  grammar,  reading,  language,  or  composition, 
or  it  may  treat  a  topic  of  specific  interest  (such  as  propaganda  in  advertising  or  using  the 
library).  Augmenting  reading,  writing,  oral  /  aural,  and  usage  skills  are  two  types  of 
lessons  devoted  exclusively  to  visual  skills:  (1)  photo  essays,  and  (2)  Interludes,  which 
comprise  readings  and  /  or  illustrations  inserted  simply  for  the  reader’s  pleasure  and 
contemplation.  At  the  end  of  most  lessons  there  is  the  Bookshelf,  an  annotated  bibliography 
thematically  or  topically  related  to  the  core  selection  and  appropriate  to  the  student’s  age 
group. 

The  literature  selections  that  give  rise  to  “English”  skills  constitute  a  large  majority 
of  the  lessons  in  the  student’s  text.  Each  of  these  selections,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poem  clusters  (which  treat  themes  rather  than  skills),  is  accompanied  by  a  Lore  study  and 
a  Follow-Up.  Each  Forestudy  and  Follow-Up  implements  one  or  several  of  the  skills 
outlined  in  the  list  of  Instructional  Outcomes  on  pages  171-181  of  this  Resourcebook. 
These  skills  (boldface  side  headings)  are  introduced,  illustrated,  and  reinforced  in  the 
practices.  The  “Lesson  Check-up”  and  “Lesson  Extension”  sections  of  Resourcebook 
lessons  indicate  where  skills  are  reinforced  in  the  Evaluation  and  Media  programs, 
respectively. 

The  discussion  questions  following  each  selection  are  designed  to  stimulate  thought 
and  discussion,  not  to  test  recall.  Long-term  assessment  is  provided  by  the  Achievement 
Test.  (See  Resourcebook  page  128.) 


Teaching  NEW  VOICES 

As  you  teach  each  lesson,  we  suggest  that  you  keep  in  mind  these  assumptions,  upon 
which  the  entire  NEW  VOICES  program  is  based: 

1.  The  student  tends  to  live  a  day  at  a  time  and  is  frequently  absent.  (All  work  may 
be  done  in  class.  Homework  is  not  a  prerequisite.) 

2.  Students  may  dislike  literature,  but  the  experiential  sophistication  which  they  bring 
to  class  (and  which  frequently  exceeds  their  reading  ability)  often  equips  them  with 
sufficient  insight  to  understand  what  they  read.  (To  help  students  overcome  reading 
weaknesses,  we  have  footnoted  difficult  terms.  Terms  that  may  not  have  yet  found 
their  way  into  students’  recognition  vocabulary  have  been  indicated  by  degree  signs 
and  included  in  the  Dictionary  at  the  back  of  the  text.) 

3.  The  student  responds  to  aural  stimuli  and  often  prefers  having  the  teacher  read  the 
literature  aloud.  (Oral  reading  contributes  to  skill  in  silent  reading  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  all  class  members  begin  and  finish  the  reading  simulta¬ 
neously.) 

4.  The  student  responds  to  visual  stimuli.  (Hence,  the  photo  essays,  the  Media  Program, 
and  the  extensive  art  in  the  text.  The  art  “talks  back  and  forth”  with  the  selection 
and  can  well  be  used  whenever  possible  to  stimulate  discussion.) 

5.  When  allowed  to  read  books  of  his/her  own  choice,  the  student  demonstrates  en- 


thusiasm  for  a  weekly  “library”  day.  (The  Bookshelf  at  the  end  of  most  lessons  can 
be  helpful  here.  In  addition,  the  use  of  paperbacks  makes  it  possible  to  assign  an 
exceptionally  popular  book  for  class  reading.) 

6.  The  student  is  likely  to  make  minimum  use  of  isolated  language  concepts  and  pre¬ 
scribed  rules.  (Concepts  and  rules  must  have  carry-over  value,  be  of  “use”  in 
everyday  life.) 

7.  The  student  is  impatient  with  lengthy,  detailed  text  explanations / exercises  and  has 
no  appetite  for  technical  terms  per  se.  (Technical  terms  are  kept  to  a  minimum,  both 
in  the  lessons  and  in  the  Resourcebook.) 

8.  The  student  is  handicapped  because  of  a  limited  vocabulary.  (In  addition  to  the 
Dictionary  and  the  footnotes,  each  NEW  VOICES  text  has  language  and  reading 
development  lessons  designed  to  build  vocabulary.) 

9.  The  student  often  has  difficulty  in  writing.  (In  each  NEW  VOICES  text,  writing 
assignments  are  practical  and  interesting  to  complete.  Many  lessons  emphasize  group 
work  and  editing  activities  that  help  remove  some  of  the  anxiety  students  feel  about 
writing.) 

10.  The  student  has  a  limited  capacity  for  developing  and  organizing  ideas.  (The  Focus 
lessons  on  composition  provide  practice  in  the  systematic  development  of  ideas.) 

11.  The  student  sometimes  shows  a  keen  interest  in  special  projects.  (Individual  text 
lessons  and  this  Resourcebook  contain  many  suggestions  for  projects  that  have  proved 
popular  with  students.) 

These  eleven  assumptions  underlie  all  of  the  lessons  in  NEW  VOICES. 

In  the  creative  teaching  of  any  English  class,  whether  the  method  be  planned  or 
spontaneous,  you  will  be  interrelating  the  five  functions  of  language:  critical  thinking, 
speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing. 

An  effective  method  with  any  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  with  an  especially 
slow  class  at  any  time,  is  to  lead  the  students  through  what  is  called  “the  read-speak- 
write  cycle”  (R-S-W  cycle): 


5  Drill 


Writing  3 
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1 .  You  read  to  the  class — or  the  class  reads  from  prepared  mimeographed  material — 
a  brief,  unfinished  conduct  case  or  problem  story  that  ends  with  a  dilemma.  Your 
role  is  merely  to  set  up  and  define  the  problem,  no  more. 

2.  The  class  discusses  the  alternate  courses  of  action  to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily, 
carefully  considering  the  consequences  of  each  course. 

3.  The  students  write  the  solution. 

4.  As  the  students  write,  move  among  them,  quietly  marking  their  composition  problems 
according  to  the  Resourcebook  code.  At  the  same  time,  list  on  a  note  pad  recurrent 
problems.  The  students  should  correct  their  work  as  they  write. 

5.  As  soon  as  the  students  complete  their  rough  drafts,  list  the  common  problems  on 
the  board  for  discussion,  and  provide  a  brief  drill.  The  students  then  complete  the 
editing  of  their  own  work.  A  final  draft  ordinarily  is  not  prepared,  though  several 
of  the  edited  papers  may  be  read  aloud. 

6.  On  occasion,  when  students  prepare  a  final  draft,  their  writing  should  reflect  what 
they  have  learned  about  the  conventions  of  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 
In  addition,  they  should  be  able  to  use  essential  revision  techniques:  addition,  sub¬ 
traction,  rearrangement,  and  substitution.  Such  revision  can  best  take  place  after  the 
teacher  has  read  the  paper,  noted  the  problems,  and  returned  the  paper  for  follow¬ 
up  work.  Another  unfinished  conduct  case  or  problem  story  is  read  on  another  day, 
and  the  R-S-W  cycle  is  repeated. 

This  cycle  has  several  advantages.  Critical  reading  and  writing  are  strongly  motivated. 
All  five  language  functions  are  combined  within  a  relatively  brief  but  complete  series  of 
activities.  Students  receive  language  guidance  at  the  time  that  they  need  it  most  urgently, 
with  the  result  that  they  learn  more  readily.  You  can  do  considerable  correcting  of  papers 
during  the  class  hour.  A  repetition  of  the  cycle  produces  cumulative  benefits. 

Teaching  English  to  hard-to-motivate  students  demands  patience  and  equilibrium.  It 
requires  that  the  students  be  respected  and  encouraged  to  develop  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  Creative  teaching  imaginatively  taps  each  student’s  latent  capacity  to  be 
creative,  inquisitive,  resourceful.  Creative  teaching  means  trying  innovative  methods  and 
breaking  with  tradition  by  avoiding  ritualistic  routines.  It  is  hoped  that  the  NEW  VOICES 
program  will  assist  you  in  such  teaching. 
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Rationales  for  the  Instructional  Programs 


Literature 

The  literary  experience  is  the  transaction  between  a  reader  and  a  literary  work  to  which 
he /she  responds.  In  secondary  school  especially,  the  study  of  literature  must  promote 
and  enrich  that  transaction,  make  it  enjoyable,  and  encourage  its  growth. 

A  literature  program  based  solely  on  the  corpus  of  literary  knowledge — terminology, 
history,  criticism,  biography — encourages  the  acquisition  of  that  knowledge,  not  the 
reader’s  active  participation  in  a  literary  experience.  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
reader  are  ignored.  On  the  other  hand,  a  program  based  exclusively  on  the  psychology 
of  the  reader  is  unlikely  to  develop  literary  sophistication  because  it  ignores  literary 
knowledge.  A  literature  program  must  focus  on  the  transaction  between  reader  and  text 
to  provide  an  effective  and  desirable  balance. 

The  literary  transaction  involves  six  closely  related  kinds  of  thinking.  Although  these 
thinking  processes  overlap  one  another,  the  teacher  of  literature  encourages  student  in¬ 
volvement  in  each  kind  at  a  level  suitable  to  the  student’s  ability  and  experience. 

The  process  begins  with  a  response  to  the  work.  The  form  of  the  response  may  vary 
from  a  simple  visceral  reaction  to  an  extended  interpretive  statement.  But  no  matter  what 
form  the  response  takes,  students  can  learn  to  state  their  responses  openly  and  honestly — 
and  to  perceive  and  accept  them  as  starting  points. 

Having  responded,  students  attempt  to  comprehend  their  responses.  They  learn  to 
account  for  their  response  by  identifying  what,  in  the  work  or  in  themselves,  might  have 
produced  their  responses. 

The  third  step  is  the  sharing  of  responses.  Consideration  of  others’  reactions  to  a 
literary  work  yields  greater  insights  into  the  work  and  a  better  understanding  of  oneself 
and  others. 

The  fourth  step — virtually  inseparable  from  the  third— is  the  clarification  of  responses. 
Clarification  results  from  the  reconsideration  of  one’s  initial  response  and  explanation  in 
the  light  of  others’  responses  and  explanations.  It  is  at  this  point  when  students  modify 
their  perceptions  and  their  responses  that  growth  occurs. 

The  fifth  operation  is  extension— going  beyond  the  text  to  consider  alternative  solutions 
to  the  problem(s)  posed  by  the  writer.  Here  students  learn  to  examine  the  ways  in  which 
their  perceptions  of  reality  differ  from  those  of  the  writer — and  perhaps  from  those  of 
characters  in  the  work.  Extension  also  involves  considering  the  work  in  the  context  of 
related  works. 

Finally,  students  are  encouraged  to  make  moral,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  judgments. 
Discussion  of  a  work  makes  students  aware  of  the  author’s  view  of  the  world,  concept 
of  world  order,  and  aesthetic  sense.  Students  can  discuss  and  evaluate  these  views. 

Although  few  experiences  with  literature  divide  neatly  into  discrete  steps,  productive 
lessons  at  every  level  include  most  of  them.  More  proficient  students  will,  of  course, 
handle  more  sophisticated  material  in  more  mature  ways.  But  at  each  level,  from  the  9th 
to  the  12th  grade,  the  process  is  essentially  the  same:  focussing  upon  the  transaction 
between  a  reader  and  a  literary  work  and  encouraging  the  development  of  literary  pleasure, 
sensitivity,  and  judgment. 
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Reading 


Students  who  complete  sixth  grade  normally  have  mastered  the  skills  necessary  to  identify 
words.  Most  have  internalized  phonics  rules  and  have  acquired  some  ability  in  applying 
word-analysis  rules.  They  are,  in  short,  competent  decoders.  Yet  many  of  these  same 
students  are  incompetent  readers,  for  they  are  unable  to  extract  meaning  from  text.  They 
simply  do  not  comprehend  what  they  read. 

The  NEW  VOICES  reading  program  works  to  correct  this  situation.  To  achieve  its 
goal — to  make  secondary  school  students  increasingly  proficient  readers — the  program 
focusses  on  the  development  of  comprehension*  skills. 

An  effective  reading  program  for  secondary  schools  provides  instruction  in  three  areas: 

1.  Vocabulary  acquisition 

2.  Comprehension  at  three  levels:  literal,  inferential /applicative,  and  judgmental /eval¬ 
uative 

3.  Reading  efficiency  (study  skills) 

Although  vocabulary  acquisition  and  reading  efficiency  can  be  viewed  as  sub-skills  of 
comprehension — both  provide  the  student  with  skills  necessary  for  extracting  meaning 
from  text — the  NEW  VOICES  reading  program  stresses  all  three  areas  equally.  The  result 
is  a  unified  program  for  improving  overall  reading  proficiency. 

Within  each  of  the  areas  identified,  there  are  specific,  teachable  skills.  The  NEW 
VOICES  reading  program  identifies  sixteen  in  all.  Each  has  been  previously  taught — and 
perhaps  acquired  by  students  to  some  degree.  The  NEW  VOICES  reading  program,  then, 
involves  no  new  reading  skills.  Rather,  sixteen  familiar  skills  are  re-taught  or  reviewed 
at  each  level.  But  from  level  to  level  differences  exist  in  approach  and  in  emphasis, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  the  sophistication  of  the  literary  selections  involved. 

Finally,  every  volume  presents  a  carefully  developed  and  balanced  program  of  ques¬ 
tioning  designed  to  strengthen  comprehension  skills.  Students  at  each  level  deal  with 
questions  that  involve  literal,  inferential  /  applicative,  and  judgmental  /  evaluative  com¬ 
prehension.  The  emphasis  given  to  a  particular  type  of  comprehension  question  and  the 
complexity  of  the  materials  read  is  coordinated  with  the  student’s  level  of  reading. 


Language 

Use  of  language  reveals  a  person  more  clearly  than  does  dress  or  manners.  One’s  choice 
of  words  is  not  accidental;  it  is  an  organic  part  of  the  person. 

In  each  NEW  VOICES  volume,  the  student  has  many  opportunities  to  get  behind 
his  /  her  language  and  to  discover  for  himself  /  herself  how  fascinating  a  creature  the 
English  language  is. 

Determining  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  one  uses,  seeking  precision  in  the  words 
one  uses,  and  striving  for  effectiveness  in  the  words  one  uses — these  are  the  foci  of  the 
NEW  VOICES  language  program. 

The  student  has  opportunity  to  understand  the  varieties  of  English  spoken — not  only 
in  this  country  but  also  in  the  English-speaking  world.  There  are  opportunities  for  the 
student  to  discover  firsthand  how  dynamic  a  language  English  is — changing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  use  it. 

Students  are  invited  to  find  the  intriguing  stories  behind  many  English  words  and 

*  For  our  purposes,  comprehension  is  defined  as  “the  acquisition  of  meaning  from  text.” 
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expressions.  And  they  are  invited  to  discover  for  themselves  just  what  a  “borrowing” 
language  English  is. 

Practical,  functional  use  of  the  dictionary  receives  emphasis. 

The  NEW  VOICES  language  program,  in  short,  seeks  to  provide  students  the  opportunity 
to  manipulate  their  language  with  increasing  satisfaction  and  success. 


Grammar  /  Usage  /  Mechanics 

The  English  classroom  differs  from  other  secondary  school  classrooms  in  at  least  one 
noteworthy  respect:  The  means  of  interaction — language — is  content,  as  well  as  process ! 

That  young  people  grow  up  with  their  language  is  a  truism.  It  is  also  a  truism  that  by 
the  time  they  enter  secondary  school,  most  students  express  themselves  more  or  less 
adequately. 

But  “adequately”  isn’t  good  enough  if  it’s  a  good  English  education  we  seek.  To 
function  intelligently  in  today’s  world,  students  need  to  learn  how  to  communicate  without 
ambiguity;  they  need  to  learn  how  to  express  themselves  efficiently  as  maturing  individ¬ 
uals;  in  short,  they  need  to  learn  how  to  manipulate  their  language  effectively  so  that 
they  won’t  be  manipulated  by  it. 

One  way  in  which  students  can  accomplish  these  purposes  is  to  find  out  how  their 
language  works.  Through  practical  language  activities  that  show  them  how  to  combine 
sentence  elements  to  produce  a  clear  expression  of  ideas,  students  gain  language  effi¬ 
ciency.  Similarly,  through  usage  activities  that  avoid  making  people  feel  inadequate  or 
defensive,  students  learn  to  use  their  language  in  ways  that  serve  them  well  in  almost  any 
situation.  The  purpose  of  all  such  activity,  of  course,  it  not  the  study  of  language  for  its 
own  sake  but  rather  the  development  of  effective  users  of  language. 

Emphasizing  those  principles  of  grammar,  usage,  and  mechanics  that  experience  and 
research  have  shown  to  be  essential  for  developing  language  proficiency,  the  NEW 
VOICES  grammar /usage /mechanics  program  gives  students  a  practical,  effective  means 
of  improving  their  facility  with  their  language. 


Composition 

Expressing  oneself  clearly  is  a  dynamic,  often  complex  composing  process  that  involves 
the  selecting  and  ordering  of  ideas. 

If  a  broad  composition  program  for  secondary  schools  rightfully  focusses  on  helping 
students  express  themselves  with  increasing  clarity,  coherence,  and  effectiveness,  a  com¬ 
position  program  for  hard-to-reach  adolescents  must  narrow  its  sights,  concentrating  on 
practical,  relevant  speaking  and  writing  activities  that  help  students  cope  successfully 
with  their  world.  Such  a  program  moves  students  from  a  simple  relating  of  personal 
experiences  to  engaging  in  the  more  abstract  kinds  of  public  discourse — exposition  and 
persuasion.  This  movement — from  the  particular  to  the  general — involves  learning  to 


think  and  compose  logically — in  oral  as  well  as  in  written  form:  It  includes  learning 
(1)  how  to  express  ideas  in  clear,  effective  sentences;  (2)  how  to  order  related  sentences 
in  a  logical  sequence  to  produce  a  unified,  coherent  paragraph;  and  (3)  how  to  combine 
related  paragraphs  logically  to  develop  a  thesis — a  point  of  view — for  a  specific  purpose 
and  a  particular  audience. 

Not  only  does  a  forceful  composition  program  help  students  learn  to  express  themselves 
effectively;  it  also  motivates  them  to  want  to  compose.  The  NEW  VOICES  composition 
program: 

Helps  students  see  that  the  composing  process  is  just  that — a  process.  (There  is  no 
perfect  end  product;  there  are  simply  stages  toward  discovering  a  more  effective 
way  of  expressing  oneself.  Evaluation  and  revision  are  thus  critical  stages  in  com¬ 
posing.) 

Provides  clear,  concise  directions  about  how  to  compose  effectively  under  a  variety 
of  circumstances. 

Uses  models,  samples,  and  illustrative  materials  to  clarify  specific  composition  tasks. 

Motivates  students  to  compose,  giving  them  valid  reasons  for  saying  something  to 
someone,  recognizing  that  student  needs  are  immediate  and  urgent. 

Directs  the  progress  of  student  expression  from  private  to  public  discourse,  from 
intimate  to  remote  audiences,  from  immediate  experience  to  conjecture,  and  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 
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New  Voices 

in  Literature,  Language,  and  Composition 

Instructional  Outcomes 


On  this  page  is  a  capsule  statement  of  the  major  instructional  outcomes  for  each  of  the 
five  programs  of  the  NEW  VOICES  series.  On  Resourcebook  pages  171-181  appears  a 
detailed  presentation  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  each  instructional  outcome  in  each 
strand  is  implemented  in  NEW  VOICES  2. 


Literature  Program 

Area  1.  Response  to  literature  (affective):  Students  are  increasingly  able  to  respond  to 
a  work  of  literature  with  greater  and  greater  sophistication,  self-confidence,  and  sen¬ 
sitivity. 

Area  2.  The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Students  develop  an  increasing  insight  into 
what  literature  is  and  increasing  willingness  to  read  literary  works  of  different  kinds. 


Language  Program 

Area  1.  Background  and  development  of  English:  Students  gain  increasing  insight  into 
the  nature  and  the  development  of  the  English  language. 

Area  2.  Diction:  Students  become  increasingly  able  to  select  and  use  words  that  are 
appropriate,  precise,  and  vivid. 


Reading  Program 

Area  1.  Vocabulary  acquisition:  Students  acquire  an  increasingly  functional  vocabu¬ 
lary— in  reading,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Area  2.  Comprehension:  Students  are  increasingly  able  to  comprehend  what  they  read — 
to  get  meaning  from  text. 

Area  3.  Study  skills:  Students  learn  to  read  with  increasing  efficiency. 


Grammar  /  Usage  /  Mechanics  Program 

Area  1.  Grammar  and  usage:  Students  increase  their  ability  to  structure  mature  sentences; 
students  use  standard  English  with  increasing  effectiveness. 

Area  2.  Mechanics:  In  their  writing,  students  habitually  practice  the  common  conventions 
of  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 


Composition  Program 

Area  1.  Effective  writing:  Students  learn  to  organize  their  ideas  systematically  and  express 
them  effectively  in  writing. 

Area  2.  Effective  speaking:  Students  learn  to  organize  their  ideas  systematically  and 
express  them  effectively  in  oral  communication. 
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The  Lessons: 
Teaching  Suggestions 


Lesson  1  (Text  pages  9-22) 

Accounts  Settled 


Forestudy 

Formal  and 
Informal 
English 
p.9 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — Diction:  (1)  Recognizing  formal  and  informal  language  and  slang. 
(2)  Using  formal  and  informal  language  as  appropriate. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Describing  tone  and  mood. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Inferring  meaning  by  considering  tone  and  mood. 
Reading — Comprehension:  Judging  appropriateness  of  language. 


In  The  Teaching  of  English  Usage  (see  “Professional  Reference,”  at  the  end  of  this 
lesson),  Professor  Robert  C.  Pooley  rejects  the  term  “levels  of  usage”  and  suggests  that 
“varieties  of  standard  English”  is  a  much  more  accurate  and  satisfactory  term  to  use  in 
describing  the  wide  variation  of  English  usage  in  the  United  States.  Part  of  his  discussion 
of  informal  and  formal  discourse  is  reproduced  below.* 


The  range  of  standard  English  is  necessarily  very  wide.  It  must  include  the 
words,  phrases,  forms,  and  idioms  employed  by  the  great  mass  of  English- 
speaking  people  in  the  United  States.  It  must  be  wide  enough  to  include  the 
variations  of  language  usage  common  in  the  speech  of  the  home  and  during 
the  hours  of  business  and  recreation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  party  and  formal 
reception.  In  written  form  it  must  include  the  most  informal  of  personal 
correspondence  and  the  formal  phrasing  of  the  business  and  social  note. 
Standard  English  is,  in  fact,  the  language;  it  is  present,  ordinary,  comfortable 
usage,  with  sufficient  breadth  in  limits  to  permit  the  shades  of  difference 
appropriate  to  specific  occasions. 


Informal  Discourse 

The  informal  variety  of  standard  English  includes  words  and  phrases  com¬ 
monly  used  by  people  in  their  more  informal  moments,  but  which  are  generally 
excluded  from  formal  public  address,  social  conversation  with  strangers,  and 
formal  social  correspondence.  Informal  standard  English  should  be  the  normal 
usage  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  the  goal  which  is  set  for  students 
gradually  to  attain.  A  large  part  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  teaching 
of  usage  in  schools  has  been  the  result  of  trying  to  force  the  formal  standard, 
appropriate  to  careful  writing,  upon  the  conversational  situation  of  the  school¬ 
room.  It  is  most  inappropriate  for  children  to  be  bookish  in  their  schoolroom 
speech  and  likewise  for  teachers  to  be  bookish  in  their  intimate  conversation. 

The  examples  listed  here  for  informal  standard  include  only  those  items 
which  are  employed  informally  but  which  are  generally  excluded  from  formal 
standard  English. 


*From  “Varieties  of  English  Usage”  in  The  Teaching  of  English  Usage  by 
Robert  C.  Pooley.  Copyright  ©  1974  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher  and  the  author. 
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Examples 

Most  everybody  was  there. 

She  didn’t  used  to  live  here. 

The  storm  took  the  roof  off  of  the.  house. 

They  don’t  make  these  kind  of  gloves  anymore. 

We  had  just  two  dollars  between  the  four  of  us. 

His  world  is  entirely  different  than  mine. 

Of  the  two  boys,  John  is  the  quickest. 

It  was  good  and  cold  ( nice  and  warm)  in  the  room. 
I’ll  try  and  do  it. 

I’m  sure  glad  you  came. 

Stranger  in  a  Strange  Land  is  a  real  good  novel. 


Formal  Discourse,  Usually  Written 

It  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  customs  of  language  usage  that  “correct” 
English  has  considerable  variety  in  range  of  appropriateness,  two  varieties 
of  which  are  distinguished  in  this  study  by  the  terms  informal  and  format 
standard  English.  In  general  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  more  formal 
level  of  standard  English  are  (1)  greater  precision  in  vocabulary,  with  the 
avoidance  of  words  distinctly  informal  in  tone;  (2)  greater  attention  to  formal 
agreement  in  number  of  subject-verb  and  pronoun-antecedent  relationships, 
in  tense  sequence,  and  in  case-agreement  of  pronouns;  (3)  greater  attention 
to  word  order,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  position  of  modifying  words, 
phrases,  and  clauses  and  the  use  of  nominals  in  groups  in  sentence  structure. 

In  the  schoolroom  this  formal  variety  of  standard  English  should  be  the 
goal  set  for  careful  theme  writing,  especially  in  what  is  commonly  called  the 
“thought  theme,”  whether  expository  or  argumentative.  Narration  and  the 
various  kinds  of  informal  essays,  class  journals,  and  friendly  letters  need  not 
be  held  to  the  more  exacting  requirements  of  formal  standard  discourse.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  importance  that  students  recognize  the  characteristics 
of  both  varieties  and  be  able  to  use  either  appropriately. 

Examples 

Neither  of  the  participants  was  injured. 

Someone  has  left  his  lights  on.  Everyone  brought  his  own  lunch. 

Here  are  three  whom  we  have  omitted  from  the  list. 

I  had  rather  or  would  rather  stay  at  home. 

Under  the  circumstances,  he  did  as  well  as  might  be  expected. 

Formal  English  is  characterized  in  general  by  a  wider  variety  of  sentence 
structures,  including  subordination  by  phrase,  clause,  or  apposition.  Transi¬ 
tions  are  provided  by  connectives  like  furthermore,  notwithstanding,  despite, 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  contrary. 

One  way  to  involve  the  class  in  considering  the  varieties  of  English  usage  is  to  begin  the 
class  period  (tongue  in  cheek,  of  course)  with  a  slangy — even  nonstandard — greeting. 
Pick  a  style  not  shared  by  your  class  so  you  do  not  unintentionally  mock  them.  As  students 
are  recovering  from  the  shock  (?),  ask  them — in  standard  English — how  your  greeting 
might  be  rephrased.  What’s  appropriate  language  for  this — or  any — occasion  and  what 
isn’t?  When  you  sense  that  the  time  is  right,  direct  students  to  page  9  of  the  text,  and 
ask  them  to  read  “Formal  and  Informal  English”  to  themselves.  Before  class  discussion 
of  Practice  1 ,  allow  time  for  questions  or  comments  about  the  material  students  have  just 
read. 

In  Practice  1,  though  answers  will  vary,  expect  rephrasings  like  the  following: 

1 .  Text  sentence:  formal 
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Selection 

p.  12 

Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  19 


The  Sentence 
Compound 
Sentences 
p.  19 


Informal  phrasing:  Dad  and  I  ate  supper  at  six. 

2.  Text  sentence:  informal 

Formal  phrasing:  Our  automobile  is  three  years  old. 

or 

We  have  owned  our  automobile  for  three  years. 

3.  Text  sentence:  informal 

Formal  phrasing:  To  whom  did  you  address  the  invitations? 

4.  Text  sentence:  formal 

Informal  phrasing:  We  went  to  the  show /movies  last  night. 

5.  Text  sentence:  informal 
Formal  phrasing:  That  is  he. 

Though  answers  will  vary  in  Practice  2,  expect  rephrasings  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  I  am  not  misbehaving. 

2.  My  shadow  and  I. 

3.  Mother  doesn’t  permit  any  playing  of  the  piano  in  this  area. 

4.  I  possess  an  adequate  sense  of  rhythm. 

Ask  the  class  what  they  understand  by  the  phrase  “to  settle  accounts.’’  Elicit  a  half  dozen 
or  so  definitions,  jotting  them  down  on  the  chalkboard  without  discussion  on  “correct¬ 
ness.’’  Fish  for  an  abstract  definition  if  doing  so  seems  natural  and  doesn’t  result  in  a 
negative  judgment  on  other  suggestions.  Refer  to  these  phrases  when  students  have 
finished  reading  the  story.  What/ Whose  “accounts”  are  “settled”?  How? 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Y our  class  may  recall  that  early  in  the  story  Gordon  speaks  of  his  feeling  that  something 
is  watching  him,  following  him  in  the  woods. 

2.  His  decision  not  to  shoot  the  porcupine  saved  Gordon’s  life.  He  was  following  a 
precept,  taught  him  by  his  father,  that  dictated  that  the  porcupine  was  only  to  be  killed 
when  a  person  was  in  desperate  need  of  food. 

3.  The  title  is  appropriate;  it  reflects  the  porcupine’s  payment  of  its  debt  to  Gordon. 

4.  Although  the  dialogue  is  often  informal,  much  of  the  narrative  is  very  formal,  almost 
ornate.  Since  the  narrative  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  selection,  it  gives  the  story 
an  overall  tone  of  formality. 

Major  Outcomes 

Grammar /  Usage  /  Mechanics — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Developing  sentence  sense 
by  supplying  subject  and  verb.  (2)  Identifying  sentences  and  non-sentences. 
(3)  Distinguishing  between  coherent  and  incoherent  sentences.  (4)  Compounding  sim¬ 
ple  sentences  by  supplying  coordinating  conjunctions. 

Gl  Ul M — Mechanics:  Using  the  comma  and  semicolon  in  compound  sentences  ac¬ 
cording  to  standard  practice. 

When  students  work  on  Practice  4,  they  may,  despite  the  directions,  use  the  same 
coordinating  conjunction  for  all  the  six  sentences.  To  avoid  this,  insist  that  students  think 
critically  about  the  logical  relationships  between  the  sentence  pairs.  Here  are  some  guides 
for  the  six  sentences: 


Sentence 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Guide 

but/ semicolon  ( and  is  ineffective) 

for  /  semicolon 

but 

and  /  semicolon  (but  is  inappropriate) 
but/ semicolon  ( and  is  inappropriate) 
and  /  semicolon 
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The  coordinating  conjunctions  or  and  nor  have  been  omitted  because  to  use  them  demands 
fairly  sophisticated  sentence  manipulation.  First,  they  sometimes  involve  the  paired  use 
of  either  and  neither.  Second,  they  can  involve  transformation  skills  the  students  may 
not  possess:  “He  didn’t  want  to  go,  nor  did  he  want  to  stay.”  In  this  example,  the  student 
must  be  able  to  use  inverted  structure  (did  he)  and  transform  “he  didn’t”  into  “nor  did 
he.” 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  1  Checkup:  Formal  and  Informal  Reference  /Compound 
Sentences”  (Resourcebook  page  88). 

Professional  Reference 

Pooley,  Robert  C.,  The  Teaching  of  English  Usage.  NCTE,  1974.  This  is  both  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  practical  analysis  of  past,  present,  and  changing  standards  of  usage. 
It  highlights  problems  particular  to  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  grades. 


Lesson  2  (Text  pages  23-33) 

The  Bubble-Gum  King 


Forestudy  MaJ°r  °utcome 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  ( cognitive ):  Describing  the  writer’s  point  of  view  and 
the  writing’s  tone  and  mood. 


Attitude  Before  reading  the  Forestudy,  you  could  try  demonstrating  the  importance  of  tone  of 
and  Tone  voice  with  the  following  exercise  (if  you  have  a  bit  of  the  ham  actor  in  you).  Select  one 

p.  23  line,  (perhaps,  “Please  sit  down,”)  and  repeat  it  to  the  class,  modifying  your  tone  of 

voice  at  each  repetition  to  express  anger,  exasperation,  fear,  and  command.  After  each 
delivery,  ask  the  class  to  describe  your  attitude  toward  them.  Use  the  phrases  “my 
attitude”  and  “my  tone  of  voice,”  the  former  to  denote  how  you  probably  felt  as  you 
addressed  the  class,  the  latter  to  describe  how  you  “sounded”  to  them.  When  you  feel 
the  class  senses  that  your  attitude  affects  your  tone  of  voice,  you  could  remark  that 
“attitude”  and  “tone”  (of  voice)  can  be  expressed  in  writing  as  well  as  speech. 


You  might  extend  the  lesson  on  tone  by  asking  the  students  to  choose  one  of  the  three 
Forestudy  letters,  decide  how  the  Service  Manager  would  react  toward  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  and  then  write  a  reply  which  expresses  that  attitude. 


Teaching  the 
Selection 

p.  26 


As  your  class  prepares  to  read  “The  Bubble-Gum  King,”  you  could  ask  them  to  pay 
attention  to  the  tone  of  the  story.  Is  it  meant  to  be  serious  or  funny?  Is  there  an  underlying 
tone?  What  is  the  narrator’s  attitude  toward  Allie? 


This  story  is  one  that  might  be  read  orally,  either  by  you  or  by  volunteers  from  the  class. 
The  slangy,  conversational  style  lends  itself  to  this  treatment,  but  it  must  be  read  well 
to  be  effective. 


If  you  were  to  make  a  short  film  of  this  story,  what  would  you  use  for  background  music? 
You  might  extend  this  discussion  by  asking  students  to  cast  the  story.  Behind  suggestions 
for  the  student  actors  will  be  assumptions  about  comedic  talents  appropriate  to  the  story’s 
tone.  Encourage  disagreement  if  dissension  means  students  are  arguing  fine  points  of 
casting,  i.e.,  appropriateness. 

A  further  discussion  might  revolve  around  the  attitude  of  the  writer  towards  Allie  and 
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Follow-up 

Discussion 
p.  32 


Tone  in 
Dialogue 
p.  32 


Harry.  Allie  upholds  "the  merits  of  a  free-enterprise  economy”  while  treating  Harry  with 
great  injustice.  Is  this  how  a  person  must  act  to  become  successful  in  business?  What 
does  Aide’s  blustery  bravado  in  the  first  section  say  about  him  as  a  human  being?  When 
Riley  says  about  Harry,  "He’s  got  his  own  cab.  and  he’s  happy,"  does  he  really  mean 
it?  Is  it  possible  for  Harry  to  be  happy  driving  other  people  to  conventions? 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Allie  gets  Harry  to  do  errands  which  take  time  but  don’t  take  brains,  thus  giving 
himself  more  time  to  expand  the  business.  He  is  able  to  do  this  by  talking  impressively 
about  Harry’s  role — "buying"  him  a  truck,  guaranteeing  fifteen  percent  of  the  income, 
making  him  vice-president  “in  charge  of  distribution" — and  Harry  can’t  see  through 
the  deception. 

2.  Insights  may  vary  in  this  question,  but  students  will  readily  see  that  the  others  are 
afraid  of  Allie  because  of  his  clever  thinking  and  fast  talking.  They  are  in  awe  of  him 
because  of  his  success,  also  possibly  because  he  has  so  successfully  and  unashamedly 
hoodwinked  one  of  them.  They  possibly  don’t  like  or  respect  Allie  very  much  because 
of  his  bulldozing  attitude.  They  probably  sympathize  with  Harry,  but  perhaps  have 
little  respect  for  him  because  of  his  inability  to  stand  up  to  Allie. 

Major  Outcomes 

Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  (1)  Judging  character  from  what  a 
person  says.  (2)  Describing  how  the  story’s  tone  adds  to  the  meaning  of  the  work. 
(3)  Identifying  /  inferring  exaggeration. 

Reading — Comprehension:  Inferring  a  selection’s  tone. 

After  students  have  read  "Tone  in  Dialogue"  (text  pages  32-33),  ask  them  to  recall  or 
find  dialogue  that  clearly  reveals  the  tone  of  this  story.  You  might  have  them  reread  the 
first  section  to  see  how  the  tone  of  Allie’s  conversation  shows  that  he  hasn’t  changed  in 
adulthood. 

After  students  have  completed  Practice  1 ,  those  who  wrote  about  the  same  situation  could 
discuss  their  dialogues.  Do  they  have  similar  tones?  What  specific  lines  or  words  con¬ 
tributed  most  to  establishing  a  particular  tone? 

You  might  ask  students  to  note  one  or  two  words  that  describe  the  attitude  they  tried  to 
convey  for  each  of  the  speakers  in  their  dialogues.  Then  have  students  trade  papers  and 
try  to  identify  the  attitude  the  writer  was  trying  to  show.  When  they  have  difficulty  doing 
so,  ask  them  to  discuss  the  source  of  the  problem  with  the  student  writer.  What  threw 
them  off  the  track?  What  convinced  them  that  some  other  attitude  was  intended? 

Students  could  choose  and  act  out  incidents  from  the  story.  Then  the  rest  of  the  class 
could  be  asked  how  these  skits  changed  or  reinforced  how  they  felt  about  each  character. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  "Lesson  2  Checkup:  The  Writer's  Tone"  ( Resourcebook 
page  90). 
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Lesson  3  (Text  pages  34-46) 

They  Don’t  Sell  Flight  Insurance 


•  •  • 


Forestudy 

Subordination 
p.  34 


Teaching  the 
Selection 


p.  37 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  44 

Positions  of 
Subordinate 
Clauses 
p.  44 


Major  Outcomes 

G  /  U I M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Supplying  subject  and  verb  and  identifying  the 
S-V  pattern.  (2)  Compounding  simple  sentences.  (3)  Subordinating  one  idea  to  another 
via  dependent  clauses.  (4)  Identifying  and  supplying  subordinate  conjunctions. 

G  /  U  /  M — Mechanics:  Using  commas  to  separate  the  two  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence. 

Students  need  to  develop  mature  writing  styles.  A  hallmark  of  the  writing  of  elementary 
school  children  is  dependency  on  coordination  to  develop  ideas  (“and  then  .  .  .  and 
so  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  ”).  Their  ideas  are  “beaded”  together  rather  than  developed.  In  other 
words,  young  children  often  see  the  world  as  a  series  of  equal  events,  not  as  a  series  of 
major  and  minor  events  with  causal  relationships.  Older  students  are  capable  of  seeing 
causal  and  subordinate  relationships.  But  they  often  need  considerable  help  in  translating 
these  relationships  into  writing.  Consequently,  experimentation  with  syntax  is  critical  if 
they  do  not  inherently  write  well.  Manipulation  of  subordinate  clauses  helps  students  gain 
language  power  because  it  gives  them  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  related  ideas.  Compare 
the  following  elementary  and  mature  treatments  of  similar  sentences. 

Tom  threw  the  ball,  after  the  coach  told  him  to. 

After  the  coach  told  him  to,  Tom  threw  the  ball. 

Tom,  after  the  coach  told  him  to,  threw  the  ball. 

Tom  threw  the  ball,  for  the  coach  told  him  to. 

For  the  coach  told  him  to,  Tom  threw  the  ball,  (illogical) 

Tom,  for  the  coach  told  him  to,  threw  the  ball,  (illogical) 

Students  should  note  the  subordinate  clause  can  occur  at  the  end,  the  beginning,  or  in 
the  middle  of  the  sentence.  Coordinate  clauses  do  not  usually  have  such  flexibility.  Logic 
imposes  sequence  (cause  usually  precedes  effect). 

Note:  The  “cooing”  receptionist  might  be  considered  stereotypic  only  if  the  reader  sees 
the  job  of  receptionist  as  a  model  for  all  jobs  held  by  females.  The  charge  is  weak, 
however,  if  we  grant  the  writer  the  right  to  report  observations,  and  if  we  admit  that 
females  are  no  more  limited  to  jobs  as  receptionists  than  males  are  to  being  helicopter 
pilots.  In  deference  to  the  writer’s  idiosyncracies  and  trusting  the  reader  to  be  tolerant, 
we  have  left  this  receptionist  cooing. 

Before  assigning  the  selection,  ask  your  class  what  one  sight  in  the  world  they  would 
choose  to  see  if  offered  a  free  trip.  (Would  they  want  to  see  Mt.  Everest?  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean?  the  Sahara  Desert?  the  British  Museum?)  After  allowing  for  several  responses, 
introduce  the  topic  of  this  article  as  a  visit  to  one  of  the  world’s  natural  wonders,  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Ask  students  to  imagine  themselves  along  for  the  ride  as  they  read  the 
article. 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Responses  will  vary.  Ask  those  students  who  have  been  to  the  Grand  Canyon  to 
compare  experiences. 

2.  As  students  answer  the  question,  try  to  pinpoint  why  certain  parts  of  the  story  were 
more  interesting  to  them  than  others. 

Major  Outcome 

GIVI  M — Grammar  and  usage:  Supplying  dependent  clauses  and  placing  them  ap¬ 
propriately  in  sentences. 
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If  your  students  appear  at  ease  in  manipulating  complex  sentences,  give  them  an  additional 


challenge:  Combine  three  sentences  into  one  independent  clause  and  two  subordinate 
clauses.  An  example  follows: 

Example:  John  broke  his  leg. 

John  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 

John  was  in  pain. 

(a)  When  John  broke  his  leg,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  because  he  was  in 
pain. 

(b)  Because  John  was  in  pain  after  he  broke  his  leg,  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
Here  are  other  sentence  groups  with  which  students  could  profitably  work: 

1.  The  earthquake  struck  the  town  without  warning. 

The  dam  broke,  flooding  the  town  with  water. 

The  firefighters  closed  up  the  hole  in  the  dam. 

2.  Mathematics  had  always  been  my  hardest  subject. 

One  day  my  mother  showed  me  some  shortcuts. 

My  mother  knows  a  lot  about  math. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  3  Checkup:  Sentence  Subordination”  ( Resourcebook 
page  91). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  1  ( Resourcebook  pages  138-142). 

Professional  References 

Christensen,  Francis,  Notes  Toward  a  New  Rhetoric.  Harper,  1967. 

O’Hare,  Frank,  Sentence  Combining.  NCTE,  1973. 

_ ,  Sentencecraft,  Ginn  and  Company,  1975. 


Lesson  4  (Text  pages  49-54) 

Views  of  the  City 


Responding 
to  Poems 
Teaching 
the  Poems 


Major  Outcome 

Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  Responding/reacting  to  a  literary  work. 

This  lesson  might  well  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  experiences  your  students  have 
had  with  or  in  the  city.  Simply  ask:  “What  comes  to  mind  when  you  think  of  the  city?” 
and  let  them  tell  stories  or  give  impressions  as  they  come  to  mind.  If  your  school  is  a 
city  school,  this  question  may  be  too  general,  so  rephrase  your  question  to  something 
like:  “Here  are  some  views  of  city  life.  Are  they  anything  like  what  you  see  every  day 
on  your  way  to  school?” 


What  feelings  are  the  students  left  with  after  reading  each  of  the  poems  by  Leonard  Cohen 
and  Raymond  Souster?  Which  poem  do  they  prefer?  What  aspects  of  the  poem  have  led 
to  their  preference? 

The  dialogue  following  the  student  poem  “This  Is  the  City”  (text  page  51)  echoes  the 
downbeat  tone  of  the  poem.  Both  see  the  city  in  decay,  a  sharp  contrast  to  Sandburg’s 
“Chicaco”  (text  page  52),  “proud  to  be  alive  and  coarse  and  strong  and  cunning  .  .  . 
laughing  .  .  .  under  the  terrible  burden  of  destiny.” 

Are  any  of  the  students  familiar  with  the  activity  in  “Saturday  Night”?  What  is  the 
purpose  of  such  activity?  What  images  particularly  impress  the  students? 


It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  Saturday  night  “crusin”’  belongs  more  to  towns  and 
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Discussion 
p.  54 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


small  cities  than  to  large  cities.  The  idea  is  usually  to  be  seen — young  men  to  be  seen 
in  a  new  car  or  in  an  old  car  with  new  paint  job  or  new  “souped-up"  transmission,  young 
women  to  be  seen  with  the  “right  guy.”  The  thrill  of  this  kind  of  activity  is  lost  in  a  big 
city,  where  most  people  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  These  poems  depict  the  city  variously,  as  beautiful,  frustrating,  ugly  and  dirty,  lonely 
and  alive.  Students’  views  will  vary  with  the  experiences  they  have  had. 

2.  Urge  students,  as  they  describe  their  own  town,  to  search  for  details  that  capture 
particulars  of  mood  and  atmosphere. 

3.  Most  occupations  mentioned  in  this  lesson  are  in  Sandburg’s  poem,  and  almost  all 
of  them  are  traditionally  male  jobs  demanding  physical  exertion  and  energy:  “Hog 
Butcher,  Tool  Maker,  Stacker  of  Wheat,  Player  with  Railroads  and  Freight  Han¬ 
dler  ...”  Souster  refers  to  his  own  occupation  as  a  poet,  suggesting  that  only  poets 
are  foolish  enough  to  allow  themselves  the  luxury  and  pain  of  this  kind  of  reflection. 

1.  Ask  students  to  study  the  art  accompanying  “Views  of  the  City.”  Does  it  mirror 
particular  selections  or  add  new  “views”? 

2.  Encourage  students  to  write  a  free-verse  poem  of  their  own  about  a  city  or  town  they 
are  familiar  with.  It  could  be  a  verbal  collage  of  images  which  strike  them,  or  childhood 
memories  suggested  by  a  street  or  house  or  school  or  playground,  or  a  reflection  of 
some  aspect  of  life  prompted  by  one  particular  scene.  If  they  have  difficulty  getting 
started,  you  could  ask  them  to  write  down  the  associations  they  have  with  the  following 
words:  loneliness,  busy,  rat-race,  traffic,  neon  lights,  crowds,  life,  pavement,  high- 
rise. 

Resources 

The  Canadian  City  Seen  Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Poet  (Audiotape,  CBC  Learning  Systems, 
Catalogue  #  375  and  376).  Two  30-minute  programs.  Canadian  poet  Eli  Mandel  takes 
a  look  at  cities  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  various  poets. 

The  City:  Cars  or  People?  (NFB  106B  0163  032  27  min  56  s  b&w)  Part  of  a  series  based 
on  Lewis  Mumford’s  book.  The  City  in  History,  this  film  looks  at  the  problem  of  how 
human  beings  can  co-exist  peacefully  with  the  automobile  without  being  controlled  by 
it. 

Une  Job  Steady  .  .  .  Un  Bon  Boss  (NFB  106C  0172  087  27  min  17  s  col.)  Yvon  Des- 
champs  returns  to  his  beginnings,  at  the  east  end  of  Montreal.  An  excellent  film  on 
the  same  theme  as  “Armadale.” 
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Focus  (Text  pages  55-60) 

Spelling 


Major  Outcomes 

GIUI M — Mechanics:  (1)  Dropping  silent  e  when  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a 
vowel.  (2)  Dropping  silent  e  when  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant. 
(3)  Doubling  or  not  doubling  a  final  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix — as  standard 
practice  dictates. 

Teaching  This  lesson  deals  entirely  with  the  correct  spelling  of  words  that  are  formed  by  the  adding 
the  LeSSOn  a  suffix  to  root  w°rd-  Students  “discover” — by  inductive  thinking — some  useful 
spelling  rules. 

In  Practice  1,  item  1,  students  might  point  out  that  the  italicized  words  are  all  made  up 
of  a  root  word  plus  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

Here  is  a  rule  for  Practice  3:  Double  the  final  consonant  of  a  one-syllable  word  when 
adding  -ing  if  the  consonant  follows  a  vowel. 

Here  is  a  rule  for  Practice  6:  If  a  one-syllable  word  ends  in  two  consonants,  simply  add 
-ing. 


The  rule  for  Practice  9  is  simply  a  slight  modification  of  the  rule  for  Practice  3:  Double 
the  final  consonant  ...  if  the  consonant  follows  a  single  vowel. 

A  rule  for  Practice  12,  item  A,  is  this:  Double  the  final  consonant  of  a  one-syllable  word 
before  adding  a  suffix  that  begins  with  a  vowel  if  the  word  ends  in  a  single  consonant 
preceded  by  a  single  vowel. 

A  rule  for  Practice  14  is  this:  Double  the  final  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix  that 
begins  with  a  vowel  if  the  word  is  accented  ort  the  last  syllable. 

A  rule  for  Practice  16  includes  all  the  previous  rules  in  this  lesson.  It  can  be  stated  in 
this  way:  Double  the  final  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix  that  begins  with  a  vowel  if 
both  of  the  following  conditions  exist:  (a)  the  word  has  only  one  syllable  or  is  accented 
on  the  last  syllable;  (b)  the  word  ends  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel. 
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Lesson  5  (Text  pages  61-73) 

The  Runner 


Forestudy 

Nonstandard 

English 

p.  61 


Follow-up 

Discussion 
p.  70 


Major  Outcomes 

G  I  U  I  M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Avoiding  ain’t.  (2)  Avoiding  them  as  a 
demonstrative.  (3)  Avoiding  double  negatives. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Judging  a  character  from  what  the 
person  says  and  does. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Identifying  negatives. 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Inferring  characters’  traits  and  motives.  (2)  Interpreting 
character  traits. 

Note:  By  the  time  your  students  enter  your  class,  their  speech  patterns  are  fairly  well  set 
from  oral  imitation  of  family  and  peers.  Many  of  them  use  non-standard  speech,  partic¬ 
ularly  them  for  those  and  the  double  negative.  Interestingly  enough,  these  same  students 
can  recognize  and  use  the  standard  form  in  a  clasroom  situation.  Outside  the  classroom, 
however,  they  often  choose  non-standard  usage.  As  a  result  of  socialization,  you  may 
never  change  their  speech  patterns.  But  you  can  make  heroic  efforts  to  change  their 
writing  patterns.  Whereas  it  might  be  futile  to  be  offended  when  a  student  says,  “Did 
you  grade  me  them  essays  yet?”  or  “I  didn’t  say  nothin’  to  him,”  you  might  try  to  rid 
those  expressions  from  their  writing.  Students  need  to  understand  that  language  can  be 
power.  The  student  who  can  speak  and  write  standard  English  has  more  control  over  his 
or  her  future  than  does  the  student  who  can  communicate  only  in  dialect. 

Role-playing  can  be  a  fairly  unthreatening  way  to  deal  with  matters  of  usage.  As  students 
play  different  characters,  they  must  adjust  their  speech  patterns  accordingly.  Here  are  a 
few  situations  to  role-play: 

1 .  A  bank  president  interviews  a  prospective  teller  for  a  position. 

2.  A  credit  manager  at  a  department  store  informs  a  senior  citizen  that  her  credit  does 
not  warrant  a  charge  card. 

3.  A  juvenile  offender  comes  before  a  judge  to  be  sentenced. 

4.  An  apartment  owner  drops  by  to  collect  overdue  rent. 

5.  A  frustrated  customer  is  trying  to  get  satisfaction  over  a  department  store  item  that 
was  delivered  broken. 

Select  from  the  story  an  example  of  a  nonstandard  word  or  phrase.  Write  it  on  the  board. 
Ask  students  to  change  the  item  to  standard  usage.  If  they  can’t,  provide  the  correction. 
You  might  write  these  expressions  on  the  board  if  students  suggest  none: 

“I  like  to  try  and  get  me  a  regular  job  ...”  (text  page  65) 

“  .  .  .  but  he  just  say  he  don’t  want  Mark  with  him  no  more.”  (text  page  65) 

“Frank  and  Rufus  is  pretty  tough  looking  dudes  ...”  (text  page  68) 

In  discussing  the  nonstandard  English  of  the  characters,  you  might  ask:  “What  does  the 
language  tell  us  about  the  characters?”  As  your  students  answer,  take  care  to  help  them 
see  that  their  generalizations  have  limits.  Nonstandard  language  may,  for  example,  reveal 
that  the  speakers  are  uneducated  or  their  primary  language  experience  was  limiting.  If, 
however,  students  suggest  that  the  speakers  are  also  of  low  intelligence,  ask  them  to 
reconsider  this  inference.  Intelligence  is  not  dependent  on  education.  Since  some  Indians, 
however,  have  little  opportunity  for  higher  education,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  speakers 
in  “The  Runner”  to  make  grammatical  errors. 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  When  Mark  arrived  home  his  hair  was  short.  He  no  longer  felt  Indian  because  he  had 
forgotten  the  customs,  couldn’t  relate  to  Indian  girls,  couldn’t  eat  the  food,  nor  could 
he  speak  the  language. 
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2.  Most  of  Mark's  friends  treated  him  kindly.  Bedelia  Coyote  suggested  that  Mark 
approach  Chief  Tom  for  a  government  job.  Silas  was  willing  to  help  him  get  back 
“in  the  swing  of  things.”  Robert  Striker,  however,  had  no  sympathy  for  Mark  after 
they  returned  from  a  trapping  and  hunting  trip. 

3.  To  Mark,  his  life  was  simply  “running.’’  He  would  always  dream  about  running  a 
victory  lap  around  the  Commonwealth  Games  track  in  Edmonton  or  running  across 
the  top  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  carrying  a  torch. 

4.  Answers  will  vary. 

Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Differentiating  dramatic  from  nar¬ 
rative  dialogue.  (2)  Identifying  distinctive  features  of  conventional  stage  drama  and 
of  fiction.  (3)  Identifying  stage  directions  and  explaining  their  significance. 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Inferring  cause-and-effect  relationships.  (2)  Inferring 
characters’  traits  and  motives.  (3)  Identifying  unstated  relationships. 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Writing  dramatic  dialogue. 

Note:  While  reading  a  play  is  not  the  most  useful  approach  to  drama,  the  ability  to  deal 
with  dramatic  dialogue  is  useful. 

In  Practice  1,  stress  that  reading  stage  directions  is  important.  If  necessary,  suggest 
skimming  stage  directions  to  see  what’s  happening.  They  will  “read’’  like  a  silent  movie. 

Before  assigning  the  dialogue  rewrite  in  Practice  2,  discuss  each  of  the  three  situations 
briefly.  Discussion  will  yield  suggestions  for  stage  directions.  Ask,  for  example,  what 
sort  of  gadget  the  salesperson  might  be  selling.  What  sales  pitch  might  he  /she  use?  How 
will  prospective  buyers  respond  to  the  sales  pitch,  verbally  and  physically? 

If  students  have  difficulty  thinking  of  dialogue  for  the  example  situations,  have  them  role- 
play  the  scenes.  Such  improvisation  and  interplay  of  conversation  will  give  them  a  number 
of  specific  ideas  for  their  own  dialogues.  After  the  dialogues  have  been  written,  pick 
several  for  students  to  act  out. 

In  discussing  Practice  3  with  the  class,  use  the  term  “inference.”  Remind  students  that 
they  are  making  judgments  based  on  the  information  presented  in  the  dialogue.  When 
they  have  offered  answers  to  the  five  questions  on  text  page  73,  ask  whether  that  infor¬ 
mation  about  educational  background,  attitudes,  knowledge,  and  the  like,  is  more  easily 
presented  in  dialogue  or  in  narrative.  Help  them  to  see  that  peripheral  information  can 
be  presented  directly  in  narrative,  while  it  must  be  implied  by  the  dialogue  in  a  play. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  5  Checkup:  Standard  and  Nonstandard  English /Dramatic 
Dialogue”  (Resourcebook  page  93). 

Professional  References 

McConnell,  R.E.,  Our  Own  Voice:  Canadian  English  and  How  It  Came  to  Be.  Gage, 
1978. 

Orkin,  Mark  M.,  Canajan,  Eh.  General  Publishing  Company  Limited,  1973.  A  humorous 
look  at  the  Canadian  language  as  a  reflection  of  Canadian  customs,  history,  and  culture. 

Resources 

Cold  Journey  (NFB  106C  0172  051  75  min  29  s  col.)  The  dramatic,  tragic  story  of  a 
young  Native’s  attempt  to  find  his  place  in  the  white  world. 

Pow  Wow  at  Duck  Lake  (NFB  106B  0167  076  14  min  30  s  b&w.)  An  open  discussion 
about  the  problems  of  Natives,  especially  in  the  educational  system. 

The  Red  Dress  (NFB  106C  0178  319  27  min  47  s  col.)  The  dramatic  story  of  a  young 
Native  girl  torn  between  love  for  her  heritage  and  attraction  to  the  white  world. 
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Lesson  6  (Text  pages  74-82) 

The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper 


Forestudy 

F  ore  shadowing 

The  Flashback 
p.  75 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  78 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 

p.  81 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Identifying  /  explaining  foreshad¬ 
owing.  (2)  Identifying  /  explaining  time  patterns:  beginning-to-end  patterns  and  flash¬ 
backs.  (3)  Noting  /  identifying  the  expected. 

Reading — Comprehension:  Recognizing  and  identifying  sequence /organizational  pat¬ 
terns. 

After  discussing  “Foreshadowing”  (text  pages  75-76),  ask  the  students  how  they  would 
foreshadow  events  in  these  hypothetical  situations:  (1)  A  prisoner  awakens  and  marches 
off  to  breakfast  with  the  others  (How  would  you  foreshadow  a  prison  break?);  (2)  A 
husband  and  wife  have  met  for  lunch  (How  will  you  foreshadow  an  argument?);  (3)  A 
teacher  comes  into  the  room  at  the  beginning  of  class  (How  will  you  foreshadow  a  surprise 
quiz?). 

After  reading  “The  Flashback”  (text  page  77),  you  may  wish  to  extend  your  discussion 
in  the  previous  lesson  of  differences  between  narrative  and  drama.  Ask  the  class  how 
they  think  a  playwright  would  use  flashbacks. 

Before  assigning  Maugham's  anti-fable,  read  aloud  the  poem  “Those  Two  Boys”  (text 
page  74).  Then  ask:  “Did  the  end  of  the  poem  surprise  you?  Why?/Why  not?”  Students 
are  attuned  to  expect  twist  endings.  Adams  plays  upon  these  expectations,  setting  up 
contrasts  throughout  the  poem  to  bait  readers  into  expecting  a  reversal.  But  nothing 
happens.  We  feel  cheated.  This  feeling  of  “being  had”  is  central  to  the  impact  of  “The 
Ant  and  the  Grasshopper.”  Like  Adams,  Maugham  manipulates  our  expectations.  He 
cons  us  into  expecting  a  parallel  with  the  fable,  so  at  the  end,  like  the  “ant,”  we  cry 
“unfair”  and  can  do  nothing.  Follow  student  responses  with  a  callous,  “So  what?  Who 
says  life  is  fair?”  Assign  the  story  while  students  are  riled  up  and/or  polarized  in  their 
responses. 

If  you  think  that  the  class  may  be  confused  by  the  subtle  transitions  to  and  from  the 
flashback,  you  may  want  to  help  them  identify  the  spots  at  which  they  are  made.  A  good 
way  to  attune  students  to  how  flashbacks  and  foreshadowing  work  in  this  story  is  to  read 
out  loud  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  through  the  first  sentence  in  the  left-hand  column 
on  page  79  (“You  must  know  by  now  that  he’s  quite  hopeless”).  Ask  students  to  anticipate 
parallels  between  the  just  narrated  fable  and  the  brothers,  George  and  Tom  Ramsay. 

When  the  class  has  finished  reading  “The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,”  ask  them  when 
they  guessed  the  ending.  What  clued  them  in  on  it?  After  several  clues  have  been 
discussed,  use  the  word  “foreshadowing”  in  the  rest  of  the  discussion. 

Following  the  reading  of  “The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper,”  ask  students  to  point  out 
specific  flashbacks  which  occur  in  the  story.  Place  page  and  paragraph  numbers  on  the 
board.  After  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  ask  students  to  explain  what  the  flashback 
reveals  about  the  character  involved  and  how  it  reinforces  their  impressions.  Emphasize 
that  flashbacks  help  explain  and  clarify  actions  in  the  ongoing  narrative. 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Most  of  the  students  are  likely  to  share  George’s  outrage,  though  some  may  feel  that 
he  should  be  happy  about  rather  than  jealous  of  his  brother’s  good  fortune. 

2.  The  moral  of  Maugham’s  story  seems  the  opposite  of  that  of  La  Fontaine’s.  Maugham 
seems  to  be  saying  that  luck  can  play  a  more  important  part  in  success  than  hard  work. 

3.  In  both  stories  the  person  who  is  successful  and  lucky  stays  so  throughout,  even  though 
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we  may  expect — or  want — their  positions  to  be  reversed. 

4.  Encourage  discussion  of  this  point.  You  may  also  modify  the  question  slightly  by 
asking  which  students  would  choose  to  rely  on  in  their  lives— luck  or  hard  work. 

Irony  Major  Outcomes 

p.  81  Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  Evaluating  the  author’s  moral  and  eth¬ 

ical  judgments. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Identifying  or  inferring  ironic  humor. 

You  might  extend  the  discussion  of  the  story  by  inquiring  about  the  class’s  opinion  of 
the  narrator’s  attitude.  Do  the  students  share  his  delight  in  Tom’s  good  fortune,  or  do 
they  feel  as  George  does,  that  it  is  unfair?  Ask  the  class  if  they  know  anyone  like  either 
Tom  or  George  and  how  they  feel  about  them. 

Be  sure  to  return  to  the  idea  of  foreshadowing,  and  ask  the  class  how  much  the  fable  at 
the  beginning  of  the  story  foreshadowed  the  ending.  “Discussing  the  Writer’s  Technique’’ 
asks  the  students  to  examine  the  opening  passages  and  to  judge  Maugham’s  skill  in 
preparing  his  reader  for  the  ending.  How  are  the  poem  and  the  story  similar  or  dissimilar? 
Urge  the  students  to  offer  specifics  in  support  of  their  opinions. 

In  both,  the  successful  people  remain  successful,  but  there  are  some  differences.  In 
Maugham’s  story  we  are  shown  the  importance  of  luck — is  that  also  true  of  the  poem? 
What  is  the  important  factor  in  the  success  of  Jim  in  the  poem?  Are  most  of  us  programed 
for  success  or  failure  by  our  own  inborn  traits?  Is  success  due  to  inborn  traits?  environment? 
ability  to  manipulate  people  and  circumstances? 

For  discussion  of  the  concept  of  irony,  ask  students  if  they  have  ever  tried  hard  to 
accomplish  something,  only  to  have  their  work  produce  results  opposite  to  those  sought. 
Ask  them  to  try  to  recall  situations  that  might  be  considered  ironic.  As  they  respond, 
help  them  to  see  that  unexpected  luck — bad  or  good — is  not  necessarily  ironic.  An  ironic 
event  (or  saying)  is  one  that  “backfires’’  in  some  manner  or  another  to  shed  additional 
light  on  a  situation  or  saying.  Della  and  Jim  of  O.  Henry’s  “The  Gift  of  the  Magi’’  pawn 
treasured  items  to  get  money  for  a  perfect  Christmas  gift  for  each  other,  only  to  find  that 
they  each  have  sold  that  possession  which  makes  the  intended  gifts  useful:  Della  sells 
her  hair  to  buy  Jim  a  watch  chain;  Jim  pawns  his  heirloom  watch  to  buy  Della  hair  combs. 
They  both  learn  of  a  more  valuable  gift,  their  sacrificing  love  for  each  other. 

The  following  would  also  be  ironic;  If  you  carefully  put  your  keys  in  your  coat  pocket 
in  order  not  to  lock  yourself  out  and  then  absentmindedly  left  your  coat  in  the  house, 
locking  yourself  out,  your  situation  would  be  ironic. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  6  Checkup:  Irony’’  (Resourcebook  page  95). 
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Lesson  7  (Text  pages  83-96) 

Along  The  Red  Deer  and  South  Saskatchewan 


Forestudy 

Commas  for 
Clarity 
p.  83 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  85 


Follow-Up 
p.  95 


Major  Outcome 

GIVI M — Grammar  and  usage:  Using  commas  to  separate  items  in  a  series  and  to 
prevent  misreading. 

This  lesson  opens  with  an  anecdote  concerning  a  costly  comma.  Anecdotes  of  this  kind 
can  stimulate  students  to  want  to  learn  more  about  punctuation,  or  at  least  about  some 
of  the  more  sensational  aspects  of  mispunctuation.  Ask  students  to  be  alert  for  “boners” 
and  “bloopers”  in  newspapers,  signs,  and  their  own  work,  which  involve  misplaced  or 
missing  punctuation. 

To  extend  Practice  1  ask  students  to  punctuate  the  following  sentence: 

Woman  without  her  man  is  a  brute. 

How  students  punctuate  this  sentence  will  dramatize  the  logical  function  of  punctuation. 
Be  sure  to  stress  that  commas  set  off  “chunks”  of  meaning.  Both  of  the  following 
versions  are,  therefore,  “correct.”  Ask  students  to  compare  these  with  their  versions  and 
discuss  any  differences  in  meaning: 

A.  Woman,  without  her  man,  is  a  brute. 

B.  Woman:  without  her,  man  is  a  brute. 

However  valid  grammatically,  students  may  take  issue  with  this  example  as  social  com¬ 
mentary.  There  is  definitely  role  stereotyping  here,  both  of  men  and  of  women.  Allow 
discussion,  for  it  will  only  reinforce  how  punctuation  reflects  point  of  view. 

In  preparation  for  reading  this  selection,  suggest  to  the  class  that  they  consider  what  it 
means  to  “grow  up.”  A  possible  exercise  is  to  have  them  name  a  definite  turning  point 
at  which  a  boy  becomes  a  man  or  a  girl  becomes  a  woman.  This  could  be  done  orally 
or  in  writing.  The  answers  will,  of  course,  vary  slightly,  but  will  probably  centre  around 
the  vaguely  defined  rituals  and  expectations  of  society  as  well  as  certain  decisions  which 
an  individual  must  make.  In  this  selection,  the  story-teller’s  initiation  into  adulthood 
occurs  basically  much  like  our  own,  in  spite  of  differences  in  culture  and  situation:  in 
his  culture,  manhood  was  related  to  becoming  a  warrior  and  collecting  “coups,”  but  it 
was  also  linked  with  courage  and  the  ability  to  survive  hardship. 

This  story  comes  from  an  actual  first-hand  account  of  Indian  warfare  given  by  Little  Bear 
(a  cousin  of  the  young  man  whom  Wiebe  uses  as  narrator)  to  Major  F.W.  Spicer  of  the 
Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Answers  will  probably  reflect  the  opinion  that  courage  is  exhibited  in  the  saving  of 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-warriors.  Centre  the  questioning  around  the  meaning  of  “cour¬ 
age.”  Specific  incidents  which  could  be  mentioned:  running  past  the  wounded  boy 
(page  90),  the  last  encounter  with  Otat-to-ye  (page  91),  telling  relatives  in  sign  form 
that  their  loved  ones  had  died  (page  94). 

2.  Everything  surrounding  the  celebration  of  Christmas  is  a  ritual,  as  is  the  hoop-la 
around  such  events  as  the  Stanley  Cup,  the  Grey  Cup,  the  Olympics.  Students  may 
relate  certain  religious  or  ethnic  rituals  such  as  christenings,  feast-day  processions, 
bar  mitzvahs.  New  Year  celebrations. 

3.  Answers  will  focus  on  the  feelings  of  excitement  and  joy  at  the  beginning  and  the 
exhaustion,  pain  and  utter  sadness  at  the  end. 
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The  Native 
North 
American 
All 

Around  Us 
p.  95 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Major  Outcome 

Language — English  background  &  development:  Investigating  the  makeup  of  the 
English  language  (Native  North  American  borrowings). 

Direct  students  to  the  lesson  and  have  them  read  it  silently.  When  they  have  done  so, 

invite  them  to  supply  other  Native  North  American  words  for  each  of  the  following 

categories: 
food,  clothing 
animals 

geographical  names:  rivers,  lakes,  mountains 
political  and  demographical  names:  towns,  cities. 

Interested  students  might  well  undertake  individual  or  joint  projects  like  these: 

Prepare  a  dictionary  of  Native  North  American  words  /  expressions  common  to  your 
particular  region.  Give  the  source  of  each  word  (the  specific  tribe  from  which  the  word 
has  come)  as  well  as  its  native  meaning. 

Draw  a  map  of  your  region  or  province. 

Identify  place  names  that  are  of  Native  North  American  origin. 

1 .  Direct  students’  attention  to  the  second  sentence  of  the  selection:  “  .  .  .  Before  whites 
dared  to  come  into  our  country,  when  they  built  the  Big  House  at  the  edge  of  our 
country  and  barred  the  doors  and  put  cannons  on  the  corners  and  let  our  people  through 
one  small  door  one  at  a  time  when  we  came  to  trade.”  This  could  be  a  starting  point 
for  discussion  about  the  oppression  of  Native  North  Americans  by  white  civilization. 
A  series  of  role-playing  situations  might  produce  some  insights,  using  as  characters 
a  missionary,  a  fur-trader,  a  member  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  a  Native  man, 
a  Native  woman,  a  Native  child.  Use  various  times:  today,  a  hundred  years  ago,  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

2.  You  might  contact  the  Federation  of  Indian  Friendship  Centres  for  someone  to  speak 
to  the  class  about  current  Native  problems.  Or,  if  you  have  Native  students  in  your 
class,  they  might  give  a  presentation  on  Native  culture. 

3.  Students  might  make  up  their  own  rituals.  These  could  be  “primitive”  in  nature  or 
rituals  from  their  everyday  lives.  First  they  should  plan  the  ritual  on  paper,  then 
perform  the  ritual  using  movements,  lighting,  chanting,  props. 

4.  Have  students  research  how  the  coming  of  age  is  celebrated  among  various  religions 
and  nationalities. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  7  Checkup:  Commas  for  Clarity”  ( Resourcebook  page 

96). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  5  ( Resourcebook  pages  156-159). 

Resource 

Angotee:  Story  of  an  Eskimo  Boy  (NFB  106C  0153  021  31  min  col.)  An  old  film  (1953), 
but  it  shows  the  ancient  customs  surrounding  the  coming  of  age  among  the  Inuit  people. 
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Focus  (Text  pages  97-101) 

SQ3R 


Teaching 
the  Lesson 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Major  Outcomes 

Reading — Study  skills:  (1)  Improving  study  skills  by  scanning  the  text  for  titles, 
headings,  summaries,  and  graphics.  (2)  Applying  the  SQ3R  reading  technique. 
(3)  Organizing /outlining.  (4)  Summarizing.  (5)  Increasing  flexibility  of  reading  rate. 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  saying:  “Some  of  the  more  difficult  reading  you  will  be  asked 
to  do  while  in  school  will  involve  subject-matter  material,  that  is,  the  kind  of  material 
which  you  find  in  your  social  studies  or  science  books  and  in  magazine  articles  used  for 
class  reports.  It  is  important,  especially  when  you’re  reading  nonfiction  study  material, 
to  have  a  good  system  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  what  you  read.  Today,  we’re  going 
to  learn  about  such  a  system.’’ 

After  students  have  read  the  lesson  through  the  paragraph  on  the  Survey  step  (paragraph 
7),  have  them  study  the  article  on  “Bubbly  Blues’’  (text  page  99). 

The  next  four  paragraphs  explain  the  Question  step.  The  lesson  suggests  some  questions 
that  might  arise  from  the  Survey  of  “Bubbly  Blues.”  Elicit  further  questions  and  write 
them  on  the  board. 

Proceed  with  the  Read  and  Recite  steps.  Students  may  take  turns  answering  the  questions 
that  were  raised  in  Step  2  about  the  article  “Bubbly  Blues.”  At  this  point,  students 
should  recognize  that  in  the  Question  step  they  may  sometimes  ask  questions  which  the 
article  or  chapter  does  not  answer.  But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  the 
Question  step. 

Read  the  explanation  of  the  Review  step  together.  Then  students  can  work  individually 
on  Practice  1,  completing  the  outline  on  “Bubbly  Blues.” 

If  your  students  are  all  using  the  same  textbook  in  some  other  course,  have  them  bring 
the  text  to  class.  Select  a  chapter  or  chapter  section  for  practice  of  the  SQ3R  reading 
method. 
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Lesson  8  (Text  pages  102-1 12) 

The  Telltale  Heart 


Forestudy 

The  Emotional 
Effect  of  a  Story 
p.  103 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  103 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  109 


Suspense 
p.  109 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  ( cognitive ):  (1)  Identifying  the  single  most  im¬ 
portant  emotional  effect  of  a  short  story.  (2)  Writing  to  produce  a  single  emotional 
effect. 

Select  from  five  to  ten  photographs  that  capture  specific  moods:  terror,  desolation,  gaiety. 
A  good  source  for  these  photographs  is  Leavitt’s  Stop,  Look ,  and  Write!  (See  ‘  ‘Professional 
References,’’  Resourcebook  page  6).  Begin  the  lesson  by  showing  several  pictures  briefly, 
each  time  asking  the  students  to  write  down  the  mood  the  picture  creates  in  them.  After 
they  have  compared  answers,  discuss  which  details  in  each  picture  seem  to  contribute 
most  in  creating  mood.  (Note:  This  activity  is  also  appropriate  in  conjunction  with  Follow- 
Up  Practice  3,  text  pages  111-112.) 

“The  Telltale  Heart”  should  be  presented  out  loud.  If  a  professional  rendition  is  not 
available  on  record  or  tape,  you  might  want  to  tape  a  reading  to  present  to  the  class.  You 
should  check  your  taped  reading  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  slide  over  the  thin  line  that 
separates  intense  emotion  from  comedy. 

Skim  the  story  for  words  not  footnoted  or  glossed  which  you  think  could  give  your 
students  trouble.  Go  through  these  additional  vocabulary  words  before  presenting  the 
story. 

If  you  play  a  recording,  you  might  want  to  have  definitions  on  the  board  for  students  to 
glance  at  if  necessary. 

If  you  have  audio  facilities,  concoct  a  sound  track  and  play  it  as  students  read.  Start  the 
heartbeat  sound  almost  imperceptibly  low,  then  gradually  increase  it  to  a  deafening  point. 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Your  students  will  probably  agree  that  the  narrator  did  not  have  a  legally  defensible 
reason  for  killing  the  old  man.  The  narrator  seems  to  have  been  driven  mad  by  the 
old  man’s  eye  and  decided  to  kill  him  to  end  its  staring. 

2.  The  confession  probably  results  from  guilt,  as  well  as  a  too-vivid  imagination.  The 
deranged  storyteller  could  not  control  his  terror  except  by  confessing. 

3.  Most  of  the  class  will  probably  agree  that  the  narrator  is  unbalanced.  Help  them  see 
how  skillfully  Poe  convinces  us  that  the  detectives  hear  nothing  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  heard,  despite  the  narrator’s  claims  to  the  contrary.  The  narrator  could  have 
gotten  off  scot-free  had  he  remained  calm. 

Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Identifying  the  chief  emotional 
effect  of  a  short  story.  (2)  Explaining  the  significance  of  suspense  and  how  a  writer 
creates  it.  (3)  Writing  to  produce  a  single  emotional  effect. 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Writing  a  short  story.  (2)  Experimenting  with 
various  tones. 

After  they  have  read  the  story,  ask  students  what  mood  it  put  them  in.  Which  parts  of 
the  story  did  they  like  most?  Try  to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  mood  created  by  the  story. 

Have  your  students  recall  a  recent  movie  that  had  a  powerful  impact.  What  seems  to 
have  created  that  impact?  (Sound  effects?  lighting?  close-ups?  repeated  images?)  If  the 
class  were  to  make  a  motion  picture  of  “The  Telltale  Heart,”  how  would  they  stage  it? 
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Where  would  they  have  close-ups  and  long  shots?  In  what  scenes  would  they  cut  rapidly 
from  one  shot  to  another?  In  what  scenes  would  they  have  the  camera  linger  for  a  long 
time  on  one  shot?  What  kind  of  music  would  they  have  in  the  background?  What  kind 
of  lighting  would  they  employ? 

The  entire  story  is  a  monologue.  Ask  students  if  they  think  Poe  could  have  told  it  as 
effectively  as  a  third-person  narrative  or  as  a  play. 

After  students  have  read  “Suspense”  (text  page  109),  work  through  Practice  1.  Have 
them  re-read  the  last  four  paragraphs  of  “The  Telltale  Heart,”  beginning  with  the  last 
paragraph  on  text  page  106.  What  words  and  phrases  build  up  suspense  most?  To  what 
senses  do  they  appeal?  (Note  how  often  words  and  phrases  are  repeated.  They  seem  to 
hammer  away  at  the  reader.  Fixation  on  specific  items  is  a  sign  of  madness.  Lead  students 
to  this  insight.  Italics  and  an  unusually  heavy  use  of  dashes  also  contribute  to  the  headlong, 
pounding  pace  of  the  monologue.) 

In  Practice  2,  Question  3  (text  page  111),  zero  in  on  the  single  most  important  emotional 
effect  of  “Sentry”  by  asking  the  class  to  look  for  a  clue  the  author  has  dropped  in  the 
final  sentence.  Ask  them  to  look  for  one  word  which  sums  up  the  main  “character’s” 
reaction  to  the  alien  “creatures”  (“repulsive”).  This  may  or  may  not  sum  up  students’ 
reactions.  How  many  students  guessed  the  ending?  At  what  point?  Who /what  is  most 
repulsed  by  whom  /  what? 

Pictures  from  photography  magazines  and  annuals  may  be  used  to  generate  ideas  for 
students’  stories  in  Practice  3.  After  students  have  written  their  stories,  select  and  duplicate 
some  for  inclusion  in  a  class  magazine  anthology.  Students  may  also  wish  to  illustrate 
the  stories  for  the  anthology. 

Resource 

Caedmon  (records)  has  published  a  highly  recommended  4-record  (LP,  12")  set  of  Poe’s 
writings  called  Poems  and  Tales,  Code  #LC  RA55-101,  Caedmon,  2700  N.  Richardt 
Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  46219.  Basil  Rathbone  reads  Volumes  1-3;  Anthony 
Quayle,  Volume  4.  “The  Telltale  Heart”  is  in  Volume  3. 
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Lesson  9  (Text  pages  113-128) 

The  Queen  Who  Earned  Her  Crown 


Forestudy 

Specific 
Words 
p.  114 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  117 

Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  124 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — Diction:  Preferring  specific  to  general  words. 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Using  specific  words. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Identifying  specific  words. 
(2)  Explaining  how  the  use  of  specific  words  clarifies  meaning. 

Before  directing  students  to  this  lesson,  write  these  two  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  chalk¬ 
board. 

A  bird  was  on  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

A  cardinal  sat  on  the  branch  of  an  elm. 

When  someone  said,  “Fire,”  the  crowd  moved  toward  the  exits. 

When  the  referee  shouted,  “Fire,”  the  crowd  scrambled  for  the  exits. 

Ask  students:  Which  sentence  in  each  pair  creates  the  more  vivid  picture?  Which  sentence 
is  more  precise?  Why? 

Have  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  story  read  aloud  then  move  directly  to  Practice  1 . 
Answers  to  the  three  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  footrace  of  some  kind. 

2.  Effective  words  of  motion:  scissoring,  strides,  burnup,  pulled  .  .  .  ahead,  burst. 

3.  These  words  pinpoint  precise  actions;  they  are  not  vague  and  general. 

In  Practice  2,  the  italicized  words  in  the  Column  A  sentences  are  much  more  specific 
than  those  italicized  in  Column  B. 

With  the  completion  of  Practice  2,  have  the  commentary  between  Practice  2  and  Practice 
3  read  aloud  and  invite  students  to  comment  on  and  to  contrast  the  italicized  expressions. 
Can  they  suggest  even  more  specific  /  colorful  expressions? 

In  Practice  3  you  might  divide  the  class  into  groups  of  three  or  four.  Have  each  group 
complete  the  practice  as  directed,  preparing  a  list  of  specific  words  each  team  member 
can  use  in  writing  a  short  paper.  (See  Practice  6  on  text  pages  127-128.) 

Ask  the  class  to  interpret  Dickinson’s  short  poem  (text  page  113)  before  beginning  the 
story.  To  what  does  Dickinson  attribute  our  failure  to  reach  our  full  potential?  What 
connection(s)  do  students  see  between  Emily  Dickinson’s  poem  and  Alex  Haley’s  article? 
What  personal  traits  do  students  see  in  Wilma  Rudolph  that  helped  her  “touch  the  skies”? 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Haley  shows  how  Rudolph  became  the  best  at  her  sport.  The  term  queen  is,  therefore, 
used  to  indicate  respect  due  to  “royalty.”  In  selecting  the  term  Haley  is  paying  tribute 
to  Rudolph.  No  other  interpretation  is  justified  by  context. 

2.  Although  most  of  the  class  will  probably  indicate  that  determination  was  most  im¬ 
portant,  because  it  allowed  Wilma  to  overcome  her  handicap,  some  students  may  cite 
good  reasons  for  naming  one  of  the  other  traits. 

3.  Wilma  and  her  mother  seemed  to  share  determination  and  a  belief  that  conscientious 
effort  could  yield  results. 

4.  Wilma  was  “queen”  of  the  female  Olympic  runners.  To  attain  this  position  she  had 
to  possess  more  “power”  than  her  competition  and  to  serve  as  an  example  to  others. 
Also,  her  height  and  grace  gave  her  a  regal  appearance.  However,  unlike  most  queens, 
who  inherit  their  title,  Wilma  had  to  fight  extremely  hard  for  hers. 

5.  Many  students  will  disagree  with  the  statement,  perhaps  offering  examples  of  mis¬ 
fortune  defeating  the  most  conscientious  of  people.  They  may  agree,  however,  that 
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one  has  to  believe  winning  is  possible  in  order  to  succeed,  especially  in  something 
which  is  very  competitive.  Real  winners  cannot  rely  on  luck. 


Writing 
Effective 
Sentences 
p.  124 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  ( 1 )  Gathering  data  and  writing  a  sports  story. 
(2)  Varying  sentence  patterns  and  sentence  length. 

Gl  (JIM — Grammar  and  usage:  Generating  sentences  by  means  of  cumulative  detail. 

This  lesson  takes  a  step-by-step  approach  to  teaching  effective  sentence  structure.  The 
underlying  concept  is  simple:  as  appropriate,  mature  writers  combine  simple  sentences 
into  complex,  syntactically  mature  sentences.  Much  research  has  been  done  which  shows 
that  direct  teaching  of  sentence-combining  skills  pays  off  in  improved  writing.  Practice 
1  illustrates  and  asks  students  to  compare  immature  and  mature  syntax.  Augment  these 
examples  with  sentences  from  student  compositions  if  the  class  doesn’t  see  much  syntactic 
difference  between  them.  If  necessary,  read  the  pair  aloud  to  emphasize  the  jerky  style 
of  Example  A  on  text  page  124. 

In  Practice  2  when  the  sample  A  sentences  are  transformed  into  a  single  sentence,  the 
adjectives  “surprised”  and  “delighted”  become  the  noun  forms  “surprise”  and  “de¬ 
light.”  Thus,  following  the  same  transformation  pattern,  the  adjectives  in  Sentence  2a, 
“amazed”  and  “angry,”  must  be  changed  to  noun  forms  in  the  combined  sentence.  Your 
students  may  need  some  help  in  determining  these  noun  forms  ( amazement  and  anger). 
The  new  sentence  reads:  “To  the  coach’s  amazement  and  anger,  Tom  fumbled  the  ball 
on  the  five-yard  line.”  Practices  3  and  4  provide  additional  analysis  and  practice  in 
sentence-combining. 

In  Practice  5  you  may  find  some  students  trying  to  cram  too  many  ideas  into  a  single 
sentence.  Remind  them  that  all  sentences  needn’t  be  long  ones.  Long  or  short,  they  should 
read  smoothly  and  logically. 

For  Practice  6,  students  might  report  a  TV  sports  event.  TV  sports  coverage  has  become 
a  refined  art  with  split  screen  images,  instant  replay,  slow  motion,  stop  action,  and 
portable  cameras.  Students  who  report  on  an  actual  contest  seen  on  TV  or  in  person 
should  be  reminded  to  take  notes  during  the  event.  They  should  then  incorporate  these 
notes  in  a  composition.  Later  they  might  want  to  compare  their  version  with  a  newspaper 
account. 

1 .  Tape  record  a  two-  to  five-minute  segment  of  a  play-by-play  description  of  an  evening 
news  sports  report.  Transcribe  it.  Ask  students  to  listen  to  the  tape.  Then,  read  the 
transcript.  Which  sentences  are  most  effective?  Could  the  transcript  be  improved  by 
combining  sentences? 

2.  Ask  students  to  identify  the  most  specific  term  in  each  of  the  following  groups  (answer 
in  italics): 

a.  recreation  fun  water  sports  fishing 

b.  jeep  automobile  heavy  duty  car  vehicle 

c.  animal  squirrel  mammal  rodent 

d.  mountain  range  Sierra  Madre  Pikes  Peak  mountain 

e.  grass  clippers  lawn  tool  implement  tool 


3.  Apply  S.I.  Hayakawa’s  abstraction  ladder  to  any  word.  Let  the  students  start  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder  with  any  abstraction  or  general  term.  The  challenge  is  to  see  how 
many  levels  of  specificity  they  can  add. 


Most  General 


Most  Specific 


Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  9  Checkup:  Specific  Words  /  Effective  Sentences”  ( Re¬ 
sourcebook  page  97). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  2  ( Resourcebook  pages  143-146). 

Professional  References 

Cooper,  Charles,  “An  Outline  for  Writing  Sentence — Combining  Problems,”  English 
Journal,  January,  1973. 

O’Hare,  Frank  Sentence-Combining:  Improving  Student  Writing  without  Formal  Grammar 
Instruction.  NCTE,  1973. 

_ ,  Sentencecraft.  Ginn  and  Company,  1975. 

Strong,  William,  Sentence  Combining:  A  Composing  Book.  Random  House,  1973. 


Mammal 


Dog 


Non-shedding  dog 


French  poodle 


Miniature  French  poodle 


Silver  Gray  miniature  French  poodle 


Pepe 
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Lesson  10  (Text  pages  129-140) 

Fever  Dream 


Forestudy 

Showing 
Emotion  in 
Dialogue 
p.  129 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  131 

Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  138 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Explaining  the  purpose  and  use  of 
dialogue.  (2)  Recognizing  the  writer’s  use  of  specific  diction.  (3)  Explaining  how  the 
use  of  specific  words  clarifies  meaning. 

Language — Diction:  Preferring  specific  verbs  to  general  verbs. 

Gl  DIM — Mechanics:  Underlining  to  emphasize  words  and  phrases. 

You  might  begin  the  Forestudy  by  experimenting  with  voice  pitch  to  alter  meaning.  Say 
“He’s  a  nice  guy”  twice,  first  delivering  the  line  simply  and  flatly,  and  then  with  a  slight 
sneer  on  “nice.”  Ask  the  class  what  verb  they  would  substitute  for  “said”  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  “nice”  in  the  second  sentence.  After  exploring  a  few  of  their  ideas,  direct 
students  to  read  the  lesson. 

Have  several  students  try  reading  the  four  questions  in  Paragraph  2  aloud  so  that  there 
are  several  renditions  to  examine.  If  the  students  are  not  fully  satisfied  with  someone’s 
effort  to  read  the  question  as  the  verb  dictates,  have  them  try  to  think  of  the  verb  that 
accurately  describes  the  reader’s  tone.  Labelling  the  difference  keeps  criticism  from  being 
personal. 

Another  way  of  conveying  how  dialogue  lines  are  to  be  spoken  is  to  add  a  short  adverbial 
phrase  to  the  explaining  verb.  Thus,  in  the  first  paragraph  above,  we  might  have  written: 
“He’s  a  nice  guy,”  Bill  sneered,  with  sarcasm  oozing  from  every  syllable. 

Students  might  experiment  with  this  technique  by  adding  such  phrases  to  some  of  their 
sentences  in  Practice  4. 

This  exercise  combines  two  methods  of  showing  emotion  in  dialogue:  (1)  italics,  and 
(2)  descriptions  in  the  explainer.  Give  students  this  sentence  to  rewrite:  “You  mean  you 
don’t  want  me  to  come  with  you.”  Have  them  rewrite  this  sentence  using  italics  to  show 
that  the  speaker: 

A.  is  clarifying  what  the  other  person  said. 

B.  is  suggesting  that  the  other  person  is  being  rude  and  offensive. 

C.  is  suggesting  that  the  other  person  really  wants  a  date  with  someone  else. 

Second,  have  the  students  add  descriptive  explainers  to  the  direct  quotation  to  show 
(a)  surprise,  (b)  irritation,  (c)  hurt,  (d)  relief,  (e)  amusement. 

For  additional  practice  with  specific  verbs,  divide  the  class  into  teams  of  two  or  three 
students  each.  Within  a  specified  time,  have  each  team  prepare  a  written  list  of  as  many 
specific  synonyms  as  they  can  supply  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  verbs: 
move,  go,  said. 

After  students  have  read  “Fever  Dream,”  ask  what  might  happen  to  Charles  in  the  next 
year  or  so  of  his  life.  What  can,  and  what  can’t,  he  do?  He  says,  for  instance,  that  he 
wants  to  marry  and  have  children.  Will  that  be  possible?  Could  anyone  prevent  him  from 
spreading  destruction  everywhere  he  goes?  If  so,  how  could  that  be  done? 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Students  will  probably  answer  that  the  doctor  is  confident  that  he  knows  the  boy’s 
problem  and  can  treat  it,  and  that  the  boy  is  delirious  from  the  fever. 

2.  When  your  students  identify  the  point  at  which  they  began  to  believe  Charles,  ask 
them  to  explain  what  it  was  in  the  pasage  that  convinced  them. 
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Generating 
Effective 
Sentences 
p.  138 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


3.  The  class  will  probably  agree  that  Charles  is  waiting  for  the  canary  to  die,  since  the 
ants  died  when  he  touched  them. 

4.  Their  responses  to  this  question  might  be  developed  into  sequels  to  the  story.  See  the 
suggestions  above. 

Major  Outcomes 

GIVI M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Identifying  basic  sentence  patterns.  (2)  Generating 
sentences  by  means  of  cumulative  detail. 

Practice  1  reviews  basic  sentence  patterns  and  shows  how  to  expand  basic  sentence 
patterns  with  details.  Research  has  shown  that  the  majority  of  sentences  written  by 
successful  writers  begin  with  a  subject-verb  construction,  or  base  clause  (which  is  the 
basic  sentence  pattern),  and  generate  details  to  follow  the  base  clause.  Certainly  Ray 
Bradbury  follows  this  pattern  extensively.  Students  can  learn  much  about  the  craft  of 
writing  by  examining  how  a  “pro”  does  it.  Select  four  or  five  story  sentences  for 
examination,  using  them  to  augment  Practice  2,  immediately  below. 

In  Practice  2,  try  to  prevent  students  from  running  sentences  together: 

Good  sentence:  Tina  hit  the  volleyball  quickly  but  crookedly,  shattering  her 
aunt’s  plate  glass  window. 

Immature  sentence:  Tina  hit  the  volleyball,  and  it  went  quickly  into  the  air,  and  it 
went  through  a  window,  and  the  window  broke. 

Explain  that  for  story  ideas  Bradbury  closely  observes  life  around  him.  Once  while  riding 
beside  the  ocean,  he  recalled  the  theory  that  life  had  originated  in  the  sea,  and  he  began 
to  wonder  why  some  new  form  of  life  couldn’t  again  arise  from  the  ocean.  He  decided 
that  he  could  develop  that  idea  into  a  story.  Challenge  your  class  or  small  groups  to  take 
one  of  the  following  three  situations  and,  from  it,  generate  the  outline  of  a  story. 

1.  A  girl  picks  up  a  phone  and  hears  what  she  thinks  is  a  conversation  on  her  line, 
but  .  .  . 

2.  While  driving  in  the  country,  a  man  comes  upon  a  car  on  the  side  of  the  road.  All 
four  doors  are  open,  no  one  is  around,  and  there  are  no  tracks  anywhere. 

3.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  sitting  in  a  crowded  movie  theatre.  In  the  middle  of  the  picture 
the  theatre  lights  suddenly  go  on  and  different  voices  come  from  the  screen. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  10  Checkup:  Specific  Verbs  /  Sentence  Patterns”  ( Re¬ 
sourcebook  page  99). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  1  ( Resourcebook  pages  138-142). 

See  also  Media  Lesson  3  ( Resourcebook  pages  147-151). 

Professional  References 

Christensen,  Francis,  Notes  Toward  a  New  Rhetoric.  Harper  &  Row,  1967. 

Donlan,  Dan,  “Literature:  The  Unifying  Force  of  English.”  California  English  Journal, 
February,  1971. 
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Focus  (Text  pages  141-151) 

Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk 


Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Deciding  on  a  suitable  topic.  (2)  Jotting  down 
ideas  as  they  occur.  (3)  Roughing  out  and  refining  an  outline.  (4)  Phrasing  a  central 
idea.  (5)  Developing  the  body  of  the  speech.  (6)  Developing  an  appropriate  introduc¬ 
tion,  conclusion,  and  speech  title. 

Composition — Effective  speaking:  Practicing  the  techniques  of  effective  oral  pres¬ 
entation:  voice  projection,  eye  contact,  absence  of  distracting  mannerisms. 

Teaching  The  key  to  successful  oral  presentations  lies  in  developing  the  appropriate  atmosphere 
the  LeSSOn  classroorn — trusting,  secure,  and  positive.  Such  an  atmosphere  must  be  carefully 

nurtured  from  the  first  day  of  the  school  year.  To  start  with,  allow  students  to  meet 
success  in  very  short  oral  experiences.  Student  participation  in  numerous  speaking  sit¬ 
uations  helps  to  build  confidence  and  the  willingness  to  attempt  even  more  difficult 
assignments.  These  situations  might  vary  from  simply  reading  announcements  to  small- 
group  discussions,  role-playing,  and  even  teaching  parts  of  lessons. 

Another  important  factor  in  creating  an  appropriate  atmosphere  for  oral  presentation  lies 
in  emphasizing  the  role  of  a  good  listener:  learning  to  be  a  good  audience  should  be  one 
of  the  goals  of  the  class.  Students  often  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  good  audience  should 
be  attentive,  polite,  respectful,  and  receptive  to  the  speaker.  As  with  speaking,  the  more 
practice  (with  appropriate  feedback)  they  get,  the  more  skilled  they  become. 

The  “how  to”  talk  in  this  Focus  lesson  is  a  good,  fairly  comfortable  assignment  as  a 
beginning  formal  speaking  activity.  Most  students  are  able  to  perform  and  describe  a 
process.  They  can  see  the  practicability  of  the  assignment.  Also  there  is  a  built-in  structure 
inherent  in  the  topic.  From  this  assignment  students  may  graduate  to  more  challenging 
and  longer  talks,  including  autobiography,  current  events,  description,  argumentation/ 
debate,  and  persuasion  (sales  talk).  In  fact,  many  of  the  written  composition  assignments 
in  the  text  may  be  easily  converted  to  oral  composition  purposes. 

If  you  find  that  your  students  are  reluctant  to  perform  in  front  of  the  class  when  called 
upon,  a  simple  but  effective  technique  used  by  some  teachers  is  the  “preparation  chair.” 
With  this  technique,  two  preparation  chairs  are  placed  near  the  front  of  the  room.  Students 
A  and  B  move  into  preparation  Chairs  1  and  2.  Then  student  C  is  called  upon  to  take 
his/her  seat  in  #2  preparation  chair.  Thus,  student  B  is  obliged  to  move  to  chair  #1, 
causing  student  A  to  move  out  of  chair  #1  to  the  front  of  the  class,  where  student  A 
becomes  the  speaker.  The  effectiveness  of  this  procedure  seems  to  rely  on  the  subtle  fact 
that  you  are  calling  on  student  C  (and  so  on)  simply  to  move  to  a  preparation  chair,  rather 
than  calling  on  student  A  to  perform. 

The  evaluation  of  the  talks  may  be  handled  in  numerous  ways.  You  may  want  to  use  a 
rating  chart  (see  sample  below),  or  you  may  have  your  own  evaluation  system.  You  may 
have  the  class  members  evaluate  the  talks  also.  You  may  even  allow  the  students  to  help 
determine  the  criteria  for  evaluation.  The  chart  and  the  checklist  on  the  next  page  suggest 
one  good  way  of  doing  so. 
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Speaker  Rating  Chart 


Speaker 

Interest 

Organization 

Delivery 

Posture 

Total 

Ave. 

Rating 

1 .  Chris  Smith 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

etc. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

14 

3.5 

Fairly  Successful 

Assign  points  for  each  of  the  above  categories  as  follows:  5  =  Excellent,  4  =  Successful,  3  =  Fairly  Suc¬ 
cessful,  2  =  Not  Successful,  I  =  Needs  more  work 


A.  Interest 

Was  the  subject  interesting? 

Did  the  speaker  make  the  talk  interesting  by  showing  enthusiasm? 

Did  the  speaker  try  to  make  the  audience  share  his/her  enthusiasm? 

B.  Organization 

Was  there  a  good  introduction  and  conclusion? 

Was  the  talk  easy  to  follow? 

Did  the  talk  have  a  sense  of  completeness? 

Were  there  specific  as  well  as  general  statements? 

C.  Delivery 

Was  the  speaker’s  voice  loud,  yet  pleasant? 

Was  the  speaker’s  pronunciation  clear? 

Did  the  speaker  talk  slowly  enough  to  be  understood? 

D.  Posture 

Did  the  speaker  stand  up  straight? 

Did  the  speaker  keep  eye  contact  with  the  audience? 

Did  the  speaker  appear  relaxed,  yet  alert? 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk’’  ( Resourcebook 
page  100). 
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Lesson  11  (Text  pages  154-161) 

Person-to-Person 


Responding 
to  Poems 

Teaching 
the  Poems 


Major  Outcome 

Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  Responding/reacting  to  a  literary  work. 

Note:  Either  go  through  this  cluster  poem-by-poem  as  suggested  in  the  paragraphs  below, 
or  have  students  discuss  what  “love”  means  before  reading  any  of  the  poems.  This  latter 
approach  enables  students  to  see  their  concepts  modified  by  encounter  with  the  ideas  of 
the  poets. 

Encourage  students  to  look  for  similarities  between  and  among  poems  in  this  thematic 
cluster.  The  expository  bridges  between  poems  suggest  links  and  points  of  overlapping. 
Encourage  your  students  to  take  sides  with  or  refute  points  made  by  speakers  in  the 
dialogues. 

What  role  does  silence  play  in  McGinley’s  “A  Choice  of  Weapons”  (text  page  154)  and 
in  the  Chinese  poem  “I  want  /  to  write  /  a  love  letter  ...”  (text  page  155)?  How  is 
“Silence”  like  a  “weapon”?  What  other  “choices”  are  there  in  McGinley’s  poem?  In 
the  Chinese  poem  why  does  the  speaker  “Keep  drawing  circles”?  Why  can’t  she  break 
her  silence?  How  does  the  silence  in  the  second  poem  differ  from  that  in  the  first?  Might 
they  have  the  same  effect  on  the  other  party  in  the  relationship? 

Variants  of  the  silence  motif  are  the  absence,  distance,  and  death  mentioned  in  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  poems  of  this  cluster,  all  of  which  comment  on  some  facet  of  love. 
Asked  to  speculate  about  Anne’s  departure,  students  might  suggest  that  she  has  died,  or 
possibly  that  she  has  simply  left  the  speaker.  If  the  latter,  then  is  it  possible  that  the 
speaker’s  failure  to  tell  Annie  how  he  felt  about  her  (figuratively,  “to  compare”  her  eyes 
“With  the  morning  sun”) — that  is,  his  silence — may  have  caused  her  to  go?  Is  he,  then, 
like  the  tongue-tied  letter-writer?  Or  is  he  admitting  a  certain  callousness? 

Cohen’s  and  McGinley’s  poems  call  to  mind  cliches:  respectively,  “Absence  makes  the 
heart  grow  fonder”  and  “Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones.  .  .  .  ”  To  encourage 
close  readings,  ask  the  class  whether  these  sayings  say  the  same  thing  as  or  contrast  with 
the  poems. 

If  you  have  black  students  in  your  classes,  they  may  well  be  prepared  to  react  to  Ossie 
Davis’  “To  a  Brown  Girl”  (text  page  158)  with  a  greater  depth  of  understanding  than 
many  nonblack  students.  Underlying  the  idealization  in  this  poem  is  historically  accurate 
advice  well-rooted  in  black  folk  tradition,  the  traditional  advice  of  black  mothers  to  their 
sons:  Marry  brown  or  black,  but  not  “fair.”  (Historically,  whites  and  those  who  have 
passed  for  white  have  been  connected  with  bitterness  and  betrayal.)  Students  can  infer 
this  equation  of  brown  with  desirable  and  white  with  undesirable  by  looking  closely  at 
opposed  word  pairs.  Be  prepared  to  back  up  sociological  interpretations  if  they  arise. 
Otherwise,  accept  any  comments  which  see  this  poem  simply  as  an  idealization  of  love 
(for  a  person?  or  a  place?). 

Before  discussing  the  cluster  as  a  whole,  ask  students  what  the  title  “Lament”  means 
(text  page  159).  What  is  the  speaker  lamenting?  The  father’s  death?  her  present  life?  (or 
lack  of  it?  both?). 

“An  Easy  Decision”  (text  page  160)  gives  a  zany  definition  of  love.  Encourage  students 
to  say  how  it  compares  with  /  contrasts  with  /  qualifies  preceding  statements. 
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Lesson  12  (Text 

The  Sniper 

Forestudy 

Terror  in 
Provoland 
p.  167 


Teaching  the 
Selection 

p.  168 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  172 


Suggested  Answers 

1-2.  Answers  will  vary  with  each  discussion  group.  If  students  have  not  examined  the 
dialogues  between  poems  or  the  occasional  questions  in  expository  bridges,  have 
them  do  so  at  this  point. 

1.  Leonard  Cohen  has  composed  several  hit  songs.  If  you  can  find  an  album  containing 
the  song  “Suzanne,”  play  it  for  your  class.  Does  it  complement  “For  Anne”  or 
comment  on  another  aspect  of  love? 

2.  Ask  students  to  bring  in  and  comment  on  favorite  songs  which  could  be  considered 
part  of  the  “Person-to-Person”  group  of  poems. 


pages  166-177) 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  ( 1 )  Identifying  and  describing  the  basic 
conflict  in  a  work.  (2)  Identifying  and  describing  the  setting. 

Before  reading  “The  Sniper,”  read  “The  Man  He  Killed”  (text  page  166)  to  the  class 
and  ask  them  what  they  think  of  it.  They  may  express  anger  with  the  speaker  for  talking 
so  casually  about  killing,  or  perhaps  irritation  that  he  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  reasons 
wars  are  fought.  Regardless  of  their  initial  responses,  however,  direct  discussion  so  that 
students  become  aware  of  the  moral  dilemma  peculiar  to  war:  war  dictates  the  killing  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  friends. 

The  Forestudy  should  require  little  discussion,  and  you  may  want  to  bring  to  class  more 
recent  clippings  about  unrest  in  Ireland. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a  city  that  is  long  involved  in  civil 
war.  Ask  your  class  what  changes  would  come'  about  in  their  lives  if  their  home  town 
were  to  find  itself  embroiled  in  a  civil  war. 

The  setting  is  of  obvious  importance  to  this  story:  snipers  do  not  routinely  roam  the  streets 
of  peaceful  cities.  Could  the  unknowing  conflict  between  brothers  presented  here  take 
place  in  another  setting? 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  The  class  may  note  that  the  sniper  reacted  very  calmly  and  methodically,  perhaps 
because  he  had  too  much  experience  with  war  to  become  easily  panicked. 

2.  Given  the  rules  of  battle,  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  roof  had  to  be  killed:  he  was 
cutting  off  the  sniper’s  escape.  Some  students  may  feel,  however,  that  since  the  enemy 
sniper  had  been  fooled  by  the  hat  trick,  he  could  again  be  caught  unaware.  Then  the 
wounded  man  might  have  escaped  unobserved. 

3.  The  sniper’s  curiosity  might  have  been  initially  triggered  by  the  whiskey  (“He  felt 
reckless  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit,”  text  page  171).  The  story  suggests  the 
sniper  admired  the  dead  man  because  “he  was  a  good  shot,  whoever  he  was.”  Since 
shots  had  subsided  at  his  end  of  the  street,  the  sniper  “decided  to  risk  going  over  to 
have  a  look,”  thinking  the  dead  man  might  have  “been  in  his  own  company.”  The 
sniper’s  curiosity  was  an  ironic  compliment  to  someone  like  himself. 

4.  Answers  will  vary,  but  to  help  the  students  clarify  their  reactions  to  this  question,  ask 
them  to  imagine  the  sniper’s  response  to  the  speaker  in  Hardy’s  “The  Man  He  Killed.” 
How  would  the  sniper  reply? 
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Spotting  the 
Precise  Word 


Fragments 
p.  172 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — Diction:  (1)  Preferring  specific  to  general  words.  (2)  Choosing  from 
among  synonyms  to  pinpoint  meaning. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  (1)  Getting  meaning  from  context  clues.  (2)  Noting 
and  using  synonyms. 

G  I  U I M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Identifying  and  supplying  subjects  and  verbs. 
(2)  Identifying  sentences  and  non-sentences.  (3)  Identifying  and  using  the  basic  S-V 
sentence  pattern.  (4)  Forming  complex  sentences.  (5)  Identifying  and  supplying  sub¬ 
ordinate  conjunctions. 

Before  doing  Practice  1,  discuss  briefly  with  the  class  what  it  means  to  do  things  “just 
right.”  How  long  does  it  take  to  find  the  “right”  pair  of  slacks?  the  “right”  gift?  the 
“right”  birthday  card?  Why  bother?  Just  as  we  often  choose  clothes,  gifts,  and  cards 
because  we  want  them  to  create  a  very  specific  impression  or  leave  a  certain  impact,  so 
writers  select  specific  words. 

How  do  we  find  the  word  that’s  just  right?  One  way  is  to  examine  carefully  the  context 
of  the  sentence  and  then  check  its  appropriateness  in  a  dictionary  or  thesaurus.  Often 
though,  the  correct  word  almost  seems  to  jump  out  because  it  creates  such  a  strong  mental 
image.  (Is  the  situation  analogous  to  the  shopper’s  “I  don’t  know  exactly  what  I  want, 
but  I’ll  know  it  when  I  see  it”?) 

Direct  students  to  Practice  1.  Correct  answers  are  as  follows:  (1)  shrouded,  (2)  turret, 
(3)  parapet,  (4)  paroxysm,  (5)  remorse. 

Allow  time  for  students  to  discuss  their  answers  and  to  understand  why  the  “correct” 
word  is  the  best  word  (of  the  choices  given). 

To  extend  examination  of  precise  words  and  appropriate  synonyms,  try  an  exercise  like 
the  following:  From  a  group  of  four  possible  synonyms,  select  that  one  which  best  fits 
the  meaning  of  the  italicized  word  in  each  phrase  below.  Be  prepared  to  defend  your 
choice. 

The  most  common  associations  are  in  italics. 

1.  fine  furniture:  a)  good;  b)  smart;  c)  high  quality,  d)  royal 

2.  fine  hair:  a)  superb;  b)  silky;  c)  thin;  d)  not  coarse 

3.  free  nation;  a)  self-governing;  b)  footloose;  c)  released;  d)  democratic 

4.  free  gift:  a)  generous;  b)  complimentary,  c)  unrestrained;  d)  costless 

Select  a  sentence  or  phrase  from  a  current  advertisement  and  write  it  on  the  chalkboard, 
omitting  a  key  adjective  or  verb,  for  which  you  have  inserted  a  blank.  Below  the  blank, 
write  a  list  of  five  loosely  synonymous  words,  one  of  which  is  appropriate  to  the  ad  and 
intended  audience.  Have  students  discuss  why  each  word  is /is  not  appropriate. 

The  following  exercise  can  be  used  as  a  pretest  and/or  post-test  to  assess  how  well  your 
students  recognize  and  remedy  sentence  fragments. 

Directions:  Read  the  following  paragraph.  Identify  by  sentence  number  every  sentence 
fragment.  Then  rewrite  each  fragment  so  that  it  is  part  of  a  sentence. 

(1)  “Wow!”  he  shouted.  (2)  Waving  his  report  card,  or  what  he  thought  was  his  report 
card.  (3)  “I’ve  got  all  A’ s”.  (4)  His  mother  shook  her  head.  (5)  Realizing  that  this 
was  an  all-time  first.  (6)  She  congratulated  him.  (7)  Eager  hands  shoved  the  card  into 
her  face.  (8)  She  paused.  (9)  “What’s  your  name?”  (10)  “Tommy  Smith,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  (1 1)  “According  to  this,  you’re  Jo-Anne  Meyer.”  (12)  She  laughed.  (13)  Because 
she  knew  he  was  embarrassed.  (14)  She  patted  her  little  boy  on  the  head. 

Recommend  Yeat’s  poem  “Easter:  1916”  (widely  anthologized  in  collections  of  English 
literature)  and  Sean  O’Casey’s  play  The  Plough  and  the  Stars  to  advanced  readers  who 
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wish  to  read  more  literature  about  the  civil  war  in  Ireland.  The  O’Casey  play  shows  war’s 
tensions  and  crossfire.  It  is  an  adult  play. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  12  Checkup:  Precise  Words  /  Sentence  Fragments”  ( Re¬ 
sourcebook  page  101). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  4  ( Resourcebook  pages  152-155). 


Lesson  13  (Text  pages  178-187) 

A  Seaside  Friendship 


Forestudy 

Sounds  Make 
Sense 
p.  178 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Describing  the  author’s  tone  and  mood. 
Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  ( 1)  Getting  meaning  via  context  clues  that  involve 
(a)  tone  and  mood  and  (b)  related  words.  (2)  Getting  meaning  from  the  emotional 
overtones. 


Here  is  an  activity  to  use  before  students  read  the  Forestudy.  On  each  of  three  index 
cards  write  the  following  explanations: 

1.  Anna  is  disgusted  with  her  older  brother’s  attitude  that  he  knows  it  all.  Anna 
interrupts  him  in  the  middle  of  another  one  of  his  lengthy  explanations  with  the 
words  “What  do  you  know  about  that?” 

2.  A  teacher  discovers  a  drawing  on  one  of  the  desks  in  her  classroom.  She  confronts 
the  suspected  guilty  party  with  the  words  “What  do  you  know  about  that?” 

3.  A  woman  was  reading  an  article  on  a  cure  for  arthritis  in  the  Health  section  of  her 
newspaper.  Later,  in  the  doctor’s  office,  she  asks:  “What  do  you  know  about  that?” 


Hand  one  of  the  cards  to  each  of  three  students  with  instructions  to  read  aloud  only  the 
words  in  quotation  marks,  but  to  read  them  in  a  tone  that  fits  the  situation. 

After  each  phrase  has  been  read,  have  students  suggest  situations  under  which  the 
statement  might  have  been  made.  Then  have  the  reader  read  the  actual  situation.  Point 
out  to  students  that  this  phrase  is  written  exactly  the  same  in  each  of  the  three  situations 
and  that  it  is  voice  tone  which  conveys  meaning  to  the  listeners.  Ask:  “If  you  saw  the 
phrase  in  isolation  (write  the  phrase  on  the  board),  would  you  know  which  meaning  the 
author  wished  to  express?  How  did  the  readers  know  which  meaning  to  give  the  phrase?” 
Point  out  that  the  readers  saw  the  phrase  in  its  context  rather  than  in  isolation. 


In  Practice  1  (text  page  178),  ask  several  students  to  suggest  different  meanings  by 
changing  their  tone  of  voice.  Ask  others  to  ascribe  meanings. 


You  might  make  a  game  of  creating  lines  that  can  be  spoken  in  such  a  way  that  the 
implied  meaning  is  the  opposite  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  For  instance,  “I 
love  you”  could  be  spoken  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  implies  “I  hate  you.”  “Sure,  I  passed 
the  test”  could  mean  “I  failed  the  darn  thing.” 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  179 


“A  Seaside  Friendship”  is  such  a  light,  casual  piece,  that  you  may  have  students  won¬ 
dering  why  it  was  written.  It  doesn’t  tell  much  of  a  story;  it  doesn’t  give  us  any  particularly 
useful  information.  What  good  is  it?  Why  might  the  author  have  written  it?  Help  your 
students  to  see  that  people  sometimes  have  a  need  to  say  things  simply  because  the 
emotion  is  there  to  be  expressed.  Writing  can  be  an  outlet  for  such  emotions;  it  can  be 
a  way  of  talking  things  out  with  yourself. 
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Follow-Up 

Discussion 

p.  182 


Sound  Signals 

p.  182 


To  examine  the  writer’s  technique  further,  ask  the  class  why  Saroyan  attributed  lines  of 
dialogue  to  the  dog.  (What  effect  did  the  dog’s  “lines”  have  on  you?  What  effect  do  you 
think  Saroyan  intended  them  to  have?) 

Asking  whether  this  piece  is  fiction  or  nonfiction  might  also  be  a  good  way  to  launch 
discussion,  but  only  if  your  students  can  distinguish  between  obvious  examples  of  each 
without  trouble. 

Note:  Your  class  might  be  interested  in  what  Saroyan  has  to  say  about  why  he  wrote 
“A  Seaside  Friendship”: 

“A  Seaside  Friendship”  was  written  for  a  small  newspaper  syndicate  named 
Spadea  in  1956  for  $100  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  as  the  saying  is.  It  appeared 
in  perhaps  as  many  as  three  dozen  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  one 
or  two  big,  as  in  Boston  and  Chicago,  but  most  of  them  little,  often  weekly, 
and  very  local.  Being  about  [sic]  a  dog,  a  lot  of  readers  wrote  to  me  in  care 
of  the  various  newspapers,  to  tell  me  about  their  dogs.  In  those  days  1  had 
a  lot  of  divorced-wife  support  to  pay  every  month.  I  owed  a  lot  of  back  taxes, 
and  money  for  myself  was  always  in  short  supply.  Whenever  money  was  all 
gone,  I  wrote  a  piece  and  sent  it  to  the  small  newspaper  syndicate,  and  a  few 
days  later  received  a  check  for  $100.  The  piece  was  worth  more,  but  I  needed 
a  few  bucks  quickly,  so  I  let  it  go.  I  did  a  lot  of  walking  on  the  beach  at 
Malibu,  talking  to  myself,  to  the  sea,  the  sky,  the  great  rocks,  the  pebbles, 
the  sea  gulls,  the  live  seals,  the  dead  sharks,  and  the  dogs  that  came  up  to 
tag  along.  This  was  one  of  six  or  seven  such  dogs,  but  I  still  remember  her 
with  a  particularity  that  is  understandable,  for  she  was  quite  simply  a  very 
real  personality.” 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Students  may  offer  many  reasons.  Among  them  may  be  the  pleasure  in  doing  simple 
things  together,  like  walking  on  the  beach. 

2.  Many  students  may  feel  that  “A  Seaside  Friendship”  is  a  bit  too  nostalgic  and 
sentimental,  while  others  may  have  enjoyed  its  simple  emotion.  Individuals’  reactions 
will  depend  somewhat  on  their  moods  at  the  time,  so  you  might  ask  them  to  examine 
the  way  they  felt  when  they  began  reading  the  story. 

3.  Though  answers  may  vary,  most  students  will  probably  insist  that  pets  are  friends. 

4.  (Useful  consideration  of  values  can  take  place  here.)  Answers  will  no  doubt  vary. 
$tudents  may  point  out  that  evidence  of  true  friendship  lies  in  a  person’s  concern  for 
another’s  welfare — in  good  times  and  bad.  They  may  also  point  out  that  real  friendship 
and  a  yes-man  relationship  are  not  at  all  the  same  thing. 

Note:  If  a  charge  of  sentimentalism  should  be  levied,  you  would  do  well  to  pursue  a  full 
definition  of  the  word.  Is  something  sentimental  if  it  builds  up  only  a  positive  emotion? 

Is  this  piece  sentimental  in  comparison  with _ 

_ (name  a  popular  song)? 

Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Making  effective  use  of  sound  signals:  stress,  pitch, 
pauses  (“gaps”). 

GIUIM — Mechanics:  (1)  Using  appropriate  end  punctuation.  (2)  Using  commas  to 
indiate  major  pauses.  (3)  Underlining  for  emphasis. 

In  “Sound  Signals”  (text  page  182)  have  students  sound  out  some  of  the  nonverbal 
signals  (whistles,  grunts,  and  sighs).  For  example,  the  sound  “Humph”  can  suggest 
various  meanings.  Also,  have  students  say  the  word  yes,  giving  it  a  range  of  meanings 
from  an  emphatic  affirmative  to  a  subtle  suggestion  of  “maybe.” 
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When  discussing  “Gaps”  (text  page  186),  illustrate  the  statement  “A  pause  accompanied 
by  a  rise  in  pitch  often  indicates  a  comma”  by  putting  these  examples  on  the  chalkboard. 
She  bought  a  shirt  /  ,  a  dress  /  ,  and  shoes.  (Series) 

If  you  speed  /  ,  you'll  get  caught  by  radar.  (Introductory  clause) 

John  /  ,  you're  a  devil.  (Direct  address) 

Extending  Have  students  practice  translating  speech  into  written  language  by  writing  down  jokes 

the  Lesson  that  they  know.  They  should  read  each  other’s  jokes  aloud  in  order  to  decide  on  the 

effectiveness  of  the  compositions. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  13  Checkup:  Communicating  Sounds  in  Writing”  (Re¬ 
sourcebook  page  102). 

Focus  (Text  pages  188-194) 

Complex  Sentences 

Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Constructing  effective  sentences  by  (a)  ordering 
structural  elements  clearly,  (b)  varying  sentence  patterns  and  length,  and  (c)  eliminating 
unnecessary  repetition. 

GIUI M — Grammar  and  usage:  ( 1 )  Subordinating  one  idea  to  another  via  a  dependent 
clause  to  form  a  complex  sentence.  (2)  Placing  dependent  clauses  appropriately  in 
sentences.  (3)  Identifying  and  supplying  subordinate  conjunctions. 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Inferring  cause-and-effect  relationships.  (2)  Identifying 
unstated  relationships. 

This  Focus  lesson  stresses  the  importance  of  subordination  as  a  practical  method  of 
writing  effective,  mature  sentences.  In  addition  to  the  lesson  exercises,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  your  students  as  much  practice  as  possible  in  building  their  own  sentences.  Any 
method  that  will  motivate  this  practice  is  useful.  For  example,  you  might  give  the  students 
a  beginning  independent  clause  and  have  them  finish  the  sentence  by  adding  a  subordinate 
clause.  Then  you  may  reverse  the  process  by  giving  the  subordinate  clause  first,  and  so 
on.  Be  sure  to  discuss  the  student  examples  and  have  the  class  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  examples. 

In  discussing  Practice  1,  students  may  have  trouble  answering  questions  1  and  2.  Hint: 
The  more  important  idea  always  occurs  in  the  independent  clause.  Therefore,  the  answer 
to  question  1  is:  a,  b,  c,  d.  The  answer  to  question  2  is  e,  f. 

Before  students  begin  Practice  2,  indicate  the  use  of  the  comma  after  the  introductory 
subordinate  clause.  Refer  to  the  example  sentences  used  with  Practice  1:  Sentences  a-d 
do  not  use  a  comma  to  set  off  the  subordinate  clause  which  follows  the  independent 
clause.  Sentences  e  and  /  contain  a  comma  after  the  subordinate  clause  which  precedes 
the  independent  clause.  The  problem  of  punctuating  restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  clauses 
is  better  postponed  until  a  later  time.  Let  the  students  feel  comfortable  in  constructing 
complex  sentences  before  involving  them  in  the  rather  frustrating  business  of  comma 
usage. 

Suggested  answers  to  Practice  2  are  as  follows: 

1.  Kathleen  became  angry  when  Ellen  ruined  her  older  sister’s  band  uniform. 

2.  Although  Carol  explained  that  there  wasn’t  enough  money  to  buy  new  shoes,  her 
daughter  got  huffy. 

3.  After  Mike  threw  a  baseball  through  Mr.  Salazar’s  front  window,  Mr.  Salazar  became 
angry  and  shouted  at  Mike. 
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4.  (a)  After  George  arrived,  we  went  to  the  fair. 

(b)  We  went  to  the  fair  before  George  arrived. 

(c)  Even  though  (Although)  George  arrived,  we  (still)  went  to  the  fair. 

Students  who  have  practiced  writing  the  complex  sentences  are  ready  to  discuss  and 
classify  the  ways  subordinate  clauses  function.  If  they  understand  the  function  of  single¬ 
word  modifiers  and  nouns,  they  can  easily  see  how  the  dependent  clauses  relate  in  the 
same  way  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Using  simple  sentences,  enlarge  single-word  mod¬ 
ifiers  into  clauses  to  clarify  the  functioning  of  clauses: 

Adverb  —  Adverb  Clause 

V  Adv. 

The  deer  jumped  immediately. 

V  Adv.  Clause 

The  deer  jumped  before  the  hunter  could  raise  his  gun. 

In  these  examples  both  the  adverb  and  the  adverb  clause  answer  the  question  “when?” 
about  the  verb  in  the  main  clause.  Adverb  clauses  also  answer  questions  such  as  where? 
why?  how?  and  on  what  condition? 

Adjective  —  Adjective  Clause 

Adj.  N 

George  killed  a  poisonous  snake. 

N  Adj.  Clause 

George  killed  a  snake  which  injects  a  deadly  poison. 

Explain  that  who  introduces  clauses  that  refer  to  persons.  Which  refers  to  animals  and 
inanimate  objects,  and  that  can  be  used  to  refer  to  persons,  animals,  or  things. 

Noun  —  Noun  Clause 

N  (direct  object) 

The  hunter  knew  the  answer. 

Noun  Clause  (direct  object) 

The  hunter  knew  that  his  gun  was  jammed. 

Noun  clauses  may  also  be  used  as  the  subject,  as  the  object  of  a  preposition,  or  as  an 
appositive  in  another  clause. 

To  practice  these  uses  of  clauses,  give  the  students  other  sentences  in  which  they  substitute 
clauses  for  single  words  in  order  to  add  texture  to  the  sentence.  Remind  them  that  the 
ability  to  vary  sentence  length  and  structure  is  a  key  to  effective  writing. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Complex  Sentences”  ( Resourcebook  page  103). 
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Lesson  14  (Text  pages  195-205) 

A  Secret  for  Two 


Forestudy 

From  French 
to  English 
p.  195 


Major  Outcome 

Language — English  background  and  development:  Investigating  French  contributions 
to  the  makeup  of  the  English  language. 

Before  class  time,  write  some  names  like  the  following  on  the  chalkboard:  Annette , 
Maurice  (Morris),  Rene,  Marie,  Yvette,  Gilbert,  Louis  (Lewis),  Blanche.  At  the  appro¬ 
priate  time,  ask  students  what  these  names  have  in  common.  When  students  have  identified 
them  as  French,  invite  suggestions  of  other  French  first  names  such  as  Jean,  Claude, 
Michel  (Michael),  Antoine  (Anthony),  Thomas,  Jeannette,  Claudette,  Michell,  Antoinette. 
(Since  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  are  romance  languages,  students  might  note  how 
close  these  names  are  to  some  Spanish  and  Italian  names.)  Next,  ask  students  to  suggest 
French  surnames.  Perhaps  the  following  will  be  identified:  Fitzgerald  (any  name  beginning 
with  Fitz — from  the  French  for  son,  fils,  and  Latin,  filius),  Beauchamp,  Pomeroy,  Girard, 
Des  Lauriers. 


Inquire  whether  students  know  any  words  of  French  ancestry  that  we  still  use  everyday. 
Terms  like  these  may  be  suggested:  garage,  camouflage,  perfume,  chef,  veal,  chivalry, 
mutton,  cafe,  ballet,  depot,  a  la  mode,  coupe,  chic. 

Practice  1  might  well  be  done  orally.  Divide  the  class  into  ten  teams,  assigning  one  word 
to  each  team.  Correct  answers  are  as  follows: 


French  root  English 


1.  amuse 

“to  muse,  think  about 

2.  blanch 

“white” 

3.  camouflage 

“disguise” 

4.  dessert 

“to  clear  the  table” 

5.  detour 

“to  divert” 

6.  garage 

“docking” 

7.  mirage 

“to  look  at” 

8.  morale 

“mental  and  emotional 

attitude” 

9.  petite 

“small” 

0.  prestige 

“trick;  illusion” 

Different:  entertain 

Same:  to  whiten  (take  the  color  out) 

Same 

Different:  a  course  served  after  the 
main  course  of  the  meal 
Same:  a  deviation;  to  go  by  a 
circuitous  route 

Somewhat  different:  to  store  an 
automobile;  place  where  an  auto  is 
stored 

Somewhat  different:  an  illusion 
Same 

Same 

Different:  high  in  the  estimation  of 
people  in  general 


Note:  Students  with  some  knowledge  of  French  may  question  that  amuse  differs  in 
contemporary  English  and  French  ( s’amuser  =  “to  have  fun”).  The  translation  cited 
above  is  the  root,  the  old  meaning  from  which  our  English  word  is  derived.  Both  offshoots, 
French  and  English,  have  changed  somewhat. 

Practice  2  might  well  be  assigned  for  individual  completion.  Correct  answers  should 
resemble  the  following: 

1.  coup  de  grace  =  (literally,  “stroke  of  grace’’):  a  mortal  blow  or  shot  administered 
to  end  suffering. 

2.  esprit  de  corps  =  (literally,  “spirit  of  the  group’’):  morale 
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3.  joi  de  vivre  —  (literally,  “joy  of  living’’):  keen  enjoyment  of  life 

Today  many  blind  people  lead  useful,  productive  lives.  Discuss  with  your  class  some  of 
the  particular  occupational  opportunities  for  the  blind.  Perhaps  some  of  your  students 
know  of  a  blind  person  who  manages  to  function  almost  normally. 

The  discussion  of  opportunities  for  blind  persons  can  be  extended  fruitfully  to  consid¬ 
eration  of  other  kinds  of  physical  handicaps  and  society’s  changing  treatment  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  The  prevailing  philosophy  in  recent  years  is  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
handicapped  should  be  helped  to  live  normal  lives  rather  than  be  shunted  aside  and  placed 
in  special  institutions. 

After  students  have  read  the  story,  provoke  a  discussion  of  the  dilemmas  of  forced 
retirement  by  asking  “Why  didn’t  Pierre  want  to  retire?”  (It  kills  some  people.) 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  Students’  yes  and  no  answers  may  both  be  justified.  Pierre’s  “I  can  see  a  beautiful 
spirit  ...”  may  be  misleading  if  taken  more  or  less  literally.  His  later  remark, 
however,  foreshadows  blindness  (“a  blind  man  could  handle  my  route  .  .  .  ”).  The 
class  should  be  able  to  find  other  clues  as  well,  especially  those  suggesting  blindness. 

2.  Until  Joseph  died,  Pierre  seemed  content  with  his  life.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  his 
daily  contacts,  loved  his  horse,  and  was  unwilling  to  resign  even  when  offered  re¬ 
tirement  at  full  pay. 

3.  Answers  may  vary.  Some  students  may  feel  that  it  would  be  nice  to  know  a  man  as 
serene  and  courageous  as  Pierre.  Others  may  feel  that  his  courage  was  bom  of  necessity, 
that  his  life  was  not  an  exciting  one,  and  that  he  wouldn’t  be  entertaining  company. 

Major  Outcomes 

GIU/M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Supplying  phrasal  modifiers.  (2)  Embedding  — 
substituting  simple  for  complex  construction.  (3)  Identifying  /  supplying  participles. 
(4)  Avoiding  dangling  constructions. 

This  is  one  of  many  lessons  in  NEW  VOICES  that  deal  with  the  use  and  misuse  of 
participles.  Although  the  participle  is  defined  here  in  grammatical  terms,  the  focus  of  the 
lesson  remains  on  one  specific  misuse  of  the  participle  that  is  characteristic  of  student 
compositions:  dangling  participles. 

For  enrichment,  have  the  students  select  one  or  more  of  the  “dangling”  sentences  in 
Practice  2  (text  pages  204-205)  and  draw  a  cartoon  illustrating  the  nonsensical  meaning 
of  the  dangling  participle.  For  instance,  for  sentence  1 ,  a  student  might  draw  green  islands 
floating  like  clouds  above  blue  water. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  14  Checkup:  Participles”  (Resourcebook  page  104). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  5  (Resourcebook  pages  156-159). 

See  also  Media  Lesson  6  (Resourcebook  pages  160-162). 

Professional  Reference 

If  you  or  your  department  subscribes  to  English  Journal,  check  recent  issues  and  the 
annual  indexes  in  December  issues  for  specific  aids  in  teaching  students  how  to  spot  and 
correct  recurring  compositional  errors. 


\ 
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Lesson  15  (Text  pages  206-219) 

front  Letter  from  Sakaye 


Forestudy 

Sense  of 
Time  ( Verb 
Tenses ) 

p.  206 


Major  Outcomes 

GIUI M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Recognizing  the  basic  forms  of  both  regular  and 
irregular  verbs.  (2)  Using  verbs  according  to  standard  practice. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Noting  and  using  tense  inflections. 

The  English  language  reflects  the  high  regard  for  linear  time  so  entrenched  in  Western 
cultures.  Some  languages,  such  as  Vietnamese,  have  no  tense  structures  as  we  know 
them.  Others,  such  as  Russian,  have  even  more  tenses  than  English.  These  differences 
do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  Vietnamese  have  no  regard  for  the  past  or  the  future, 
or  that  Russians  are  preoccupied  with  time.  The  only  significant  generalization  we  can 
make  from  different  time  structures  is  that  these  two  cultures  simply  have  different 
concepts  of  time  from  that  prevalent  in  English-speaking  cultures. 


English  has  six  basic  tenses.  The  time  lines  on  pages  207  and  208  of  the  student  text  are 
designed  to  help  students  review  tense  sequence  in  English. 


After  students  have  tried  to  arrange  the  events  in  Practice  2  in  chronological  order,  put 
the  correct  order  on  the  chalkboard  with  the  dates:  (1)  July  1969;  (2)  Summer  1978; 
(3)  1952;  (4)  1970;  (5)  August  14,  1945;  (6)  1957;  (7)  1980;  (8)  1967;  (9)  March  31, 
1949;  (10)  May  1976;  (11)  September,  1972. 


Following  Practice  4,  ask  students  to  look  at  the  chart  on  text  page  209.  Explain  the 
layout  of  the  chart.  Use  the  following  game  to  help  students  master  basic  tense  forms. 
Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five.  Assign  one  student  to  be  moderator.  The  moderator, 
who  has  the  chart  for  reference,  will  call  out  a  verb  and  a  tense,  asking  the  first  player 
to  his/her  right  for  the  correct  answer.  A  correct  response  gives  the  responding  team  10 
points.  If  a  teammate  must  respond  because  the  first  player  is  unable  to,  the  team  gets 
only  5  points.  If  the  second  player  on  the  responding  team  cannot  respond,  the  turn  falls 
to  the  first  player  on  another  team.  If  none  of  the  team’s  players  gets  the  correct  answer, 
the  moderator  should  read  the  answer  and  go  on  to  the  next  verb  and  tense.  The  first 
team  that  scores  100  points  wins  the  game. 

After  a  game  or  two  has  been  played,  provide  the  moderator  with  a  list  of  simple 
sentences  for  practicing  subject  /  verb  agreement.  The  moderator  will,  in  addition  to 
calling  out  a  verb  and  tense,  give  a  pronoun.  Players  must  construct  a  sentence  which 
has  correct  agreement  as  well  as  correct  tense.  Score  as  before.  Example: 

Moderator  Correct  Response 

1 .  “Verb:  to  study” 

2.  “Tense:  past  perfect” 

3.  “Pronoun:  I”  “I  had  studied.”  “I  had  been  studying.” 

Adapt  the  moderator’s  directions  to  suit  the  tense  mastery  of  your  class. 

Before  reading  the  selection,  the  class  may  find  the  following  background  information 
helpful  for  understanding  the  story.  After  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese  on 
December  7,  1941,  the  Canadian  government  designated,  under  local  pressure,  a  strip 
of  territory  about  160  km  in  width  along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  as  a  protected 
area.  Orders  were  given  for  all  people  of  Japanese  origin  to  be  evacuated  from  this  area. 
Of  these  people,  men  were  sent  to  road-construction  camps  in  the  interior  of  B.C.  and 
family  groups  were  sent  to  the  sugar-beet  areas  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prairies.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  war  years,  all  people  of  Japanese  origin  were  considered  aliens. 
Those  who  were  Canadian  citizens — even  those  born  in  Canada — no  longer  had  the  rights 
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of  citizenship.  Their  possessions  and  property  were  taken  over  by  the  government  and 
sold. 
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Read  aloud  to  the  class  from  the  opening  line  through  the  line,  “It  was  over  almost  as 
soon  as  it  began  ...”  (paragraph  1,  page  210).  Then  ask  the  students  what  they  would 
do  if  the  newscaster  made  a  similar  announcement.  How  would  they  feel?  After  brief 
discussion,  have  them  continue  reading  the  story  by  themselves. 

To  discuss  the  selection  further,  ask  the  class  to  speculate  about  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  forcibly  removed  from  home  and  work  or  school,  because  you  are  suddenly  con¬ 
sidered  an  ‘alien’.  The  following  excerpt  from  the  preface  to  Barry  Broadfoot’s  Years 
of  Sorrow,  Years  of  Shame,  may  be  helpful  for  further  discussion. 

At  7:58  A.M.,  Hawaii  time,  on  December  7,  1941 — a  quiet,  sunlit  Sunday — 
there  flashed  from  headquarters  of  the  great  American  naval  base  of  Pearl 
Harbor  this  message  to  Washington: 

AIR  RAID  PEARL  HARBOR— THIS  IS  NO  DRILL. 

It  was  true.  Dive  bombers  and  fighters  from  six  aircraft  carriers  commanded 
by  Admiral  Yamamoto  of  the  Japanese  Navy  struck  without  warning  and 
devastated  the  huge  U.S.  Pacific  battleship  fleet. 

From  that  moment  forward  and,  yes,  until  even  today,  that  act  of  war  had 
one  extraordinary  and  terrible  effect  upon  more  than  22  000  persons  of  Jap¬ 
anese  ancestry  then  living  in  British  Columbia,  Canada.  All  that  they  had 
achieved  in  the  sixty-four  years  since  the  first  Japanese  had  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ada — all  was  blasted  away  and  nothing  again  would  be  as  it  had  been  before. 
They  became  “enemy  aliens.” 

Confusion  and  panic  mounted  as  rumors  spread.  The  Japanese  had  always 
been  a  prime  target  for  racist  sentiment;  now  they  were  viewed  as  a  threat, 
a  potential  fifth  column.  Secret  government  plans  came  out  of  dusty  drawers, 
orders-in-council  were  passed,  the  1914  War  Measures  Act  was  used  against 
them  and  the  entire  Japanese  population  on  the  West  Coast  was  uprooted  in 
the  name  of  “national  security.” 

Did  I  say  these  people  were  enemy  aliens?  Well,  that’s  not  true.  Oh,  there 
were  some  Japanese  nationals,  many  of  whom  had  been  in  Canada  as  long 
as  fifty  years;  but  most  were  Canadians,  born  in  Canada  of  Japanese  parents, 
or  Japanese  who  were  naturalized  citizens.  Yet  between  Pearl  Harbor  Day 
and  V-J  Day  in  1945,  they  literally  became  Canada’s  Forgotten  People. 

Without  being  melodramatic  about  it,  this  book  is  the  story,  told  by  the 
people  themselves,  of  how  they  lived  and  acted  and  reacted,  how  they  sur¬ 
vived.  It  is  the  story  of  how  they  endured  the  shock  of  leaving  their  homes, 
their  small  farms,  their  fishboats  behind  and,  with  only  the  possessions  they 
could  carry,  of  being  herded  into  Hastings  Park  to  await  relocation  in  the 
Interior.  It  is  the  story  of  how  they  stoically  accepted  their  various  fates— in 
road  camps,  idling  away  the  war  building  a  few  miles  of  highway;  in  the  beet 
fields  of  Alberta  and  Manitoba,  performing  backbreaking  jobs  to  save  the 
sugar  industry;  in  ghost  towns  and  hastily  built  camps  in  the  mountains  of 
B.C.;  in  the  country’s  only  Japanese  POW  camp,  at  Angler,  in  northern 
Ontario;  in  whatever  jobs  they  could  find  “East  of  the  Rockies.”  It  is  also 
the  story  of  how  most  of  them  re-established  themselves  after  the  war,  starting 
from  scratch  in  the  face  of  lingering  racial  bias,  economic  hardship,  and  a 
government  reluctant  to  recognize  them  as  first-class  citizens  for  many  years. 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  If  any  discussion  stimulus  is  needed,  excerpts  from  Dorothy  Livesay’s  poem  “Call 
My  People  Home”  ( Collected  Poems,  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson,  1972),  could  be  read. 
In  this  radio  documentary  poem,  the  varied  characters  speak  in  moving  terms  of  what 
the  uprooting  meant  to  them. 
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2.  Students  should  have  little  difficulty  recognizing  in  the  belching,  an  act  of  defiance 
against  their  elders  for  the  prejudice  shown  towards  Sakaye’s  mother.  Also  some  of 
them  may  recognize  the  tension-relieving  quality  of  the  children's  behavior.  As  regards 
content,  the  episode  reveals  the  power  of  humour  in  prevailing  against  an  apparently 
more  powerful  force  such  as  prejudice.  On  the  literary  level,  some  students  may  point 
out  that  the  humorous  passage  makes  an  excellent  contrast  to  the  serious  and  sad 
incident  described  just  before. 

3.  When  the  writer  says  “all  this,”  she  is  summing  up  the  whole  story  of  her  friendship 
with  a  child  of  another  race,  a  race  that  was  reduced  overnight  to  the  status  of  enemy 
alien.  She’s  saying  that  maturity  has  helped  her  realize  too  late  what  Sakaye  suffered 
and  how  much  it  would  have  meant  to  have  had  her  letter  answered  by  her  friend. 

Major  Outcomes 

Gl  U I M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Forming  complex  sentences  by  supplying  adjec¬ 
tive  and  noun  clauses.  (2)  Inflecting  pronouns  according  to  standard  usage.  (3)  Using 
who,  whom,  whose,  and  which  according  to  standard  practice. 

In  the  Focus  lesson  on  complex  sentences  (text  pages  188-194)  students  made  use  of 
adverbial  and  certain  noun  clauses  to  improve  their  writing  style.  In  this  lesson  the  students 
will  study  adjectival  clauses,  including  relative  clauses.  In  Practice  1,  students  will  need 
to  make  some  changes  in  the  sentences  that  are  to  become  which-clauses.  Although 
students  may  be  able  to  deal  with  these  changes  intuitively,  they  should  be  prepared  to 
explain  how  and  why  deletions  are  made,  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  I  gathered  together  all  of  my  old  toys. 

which 

(b)  I  hadn’t  used  them  in  over  ten  years. 

Use  the  sentence  above  as  a  paradigm  for  showing  subordination  with  who(m)-  and  t hat- 
clauses. 

If  confusion  arises  over  the  function  of  that  in  a  clause  (as  differentiated  from  that  as 
a  simple  demonstrative  adjective — “I  saw  that  dog  yesterday’’)  be  prepared  to  discuss 
that-clauses  which  function  as  adjectives  and  those  which  function  as  nouns.  Without 
dwelling  on  grammatical  labels,  counter-distinguish  these  two  distinct  functions  this  way: 

N 

1.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  you  will  want  to  know. 

N 

The  ambassador  quickly  boarded  the  plane  that  was  on  the  south  end  of  the  runway. 
(In  both  instances,  that  is  a  relative  pronoun  referring  specifically  to  an  immediately 
preceding  pronoun  or  noun.) 

S  V 

2.  He  knew  that  he  was  going  to  be  called  on. 

(Here,  that — a  subordinate  conjunction —  introduces  a  clause  which  itself  functions 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  sentence.) 

Have  several  additional  examples  on  hand  if  necessary.  Call  students  to  the  chalkboard 
to  add  arrows  and  explain  how  each  that  is  functioning  in  its  own  sentence. 

1 .  Students  moved  by  Mitchell’s  story  and  possessing  a  historical  bent  and  basic  research 
skills  might  want  to  research  other  instances  of  “removal,’’  for  example,  the  “re¬ 
moval’’  of  Indian  tribes  to  reservations.  (Reflected  today  in  the  histories  of  many 
Indian  reservations.)  The  most  infamous  removal  is,  of  course,  the  Nazi’s  herding  of 
European  Jews  into  concentration  camps. 

2.  Students  might  want  to  check  their  own  immigrant  histories  to  see  if  there  are  minor 
parallels  to  the  Japanese  Canadian  experience. 


3.  Assign  an  essay  entitled  "Can  This  Happen  Again?” 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  "Lesson  15  Checkup:  Verb  Tenses  Complex  Sentences"  (Re¬ 
sourcebook  page  106). 

Professional  References 

Adachi.  Ken.  The  Enemy  that  Sever  Was:  A  History  of  the  Japanese  Canadians.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Stewart.  1976. 

Broadfoot.  Bam.  Years  of  Sorrow,  Years  of  Shame.  Doubleday.  1977. 

Resources 

Enemy  Alien  iNFB  106C  0175  1%  26  min  49  s  col.)  The  story  of  the  injustice  toward 
the  Japanese -Canadians  during  the  Second  World  War  and  their  triumphant  struggle 
to  regain  their  status  and  dignity. 

Keeping  British  Columbia  White:  Anti-Orientalism  in  the  Canadian  West  (NFB  30  slides. 
1  booklet.  Volume  14  of  Series  1  of  Canada  s  Visual  History  525C  0375  003) 


Focus  (Text  pages  220-228) 

Outlining 

Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  ( 1 )  Making  a  two-  or  three-level  outline.  (2)  Phrasing 
a  central  idea  topic  sentence.  (3)  Relating  all  other  sentences  to  the  topic  sentence. 
(4)  Writing  a  conclusion  clincher  sentence. 

Reading — Comprehension:  Recognizing  identifying  the  main  idea,  important  details, 
and  organizational  pattern. 

Reading — Study  Skills:  Classifying  on  the  literal,  inferential,  and  judgmental  levels 
via  outlining. 

Teaching  Outlining  is  a  practical  skill  of  logical  thought  organization.  Students  leam  to  distinguish 
LeSSOn  general  and  specific  relationships  as  well  as  coordinate  and  subordinate  ideas  and  rela¬ 
tionships. 

This  Focus  lesson  presents  outlining  as  a  process  leading  to  a  written  composition.  The 
culminating  activity  could  just  as  well  be  an  oral  composition.  Therefore,  in  this  lesson, 
as  in  others  calling  for  the  composing  process,  either  mode  is  acceptable,  depending  upon 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  your  class. 

In  Practice  1 .  item  3,  the  words  are  technically  at  the  same  level  of  generality.  There  the 
relationship  is  one  of  part-whole,  which  can  also  be  shown  in  outline  form.  You  may 
need  to  explain  the  differences  in  the  relationship  if  students  are  confused. 

In  Practice  4.  the  general  headings  are  dairy  products,  produce,  and  meats,  or  equivalent 
terms. 

To  extend  the  concepts  of  multi-level  subordination  as  called  for  in  Practice  5.  have  your 
students  play  Twenty  Questions.  This  traditional  word  game  is  ideal  for  teaching  clas¬ 
sification  and  categorization  of  ideas.  Students  soon  leam  that  they  can  eliminate  vast 
areas  of  information  by  starting  w  ith  general  questions  and  proceeding  with  more  and 
more  specific  questions,  finally  narrow  ing  down  to  the  exact  object  word.  The  game  may 
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be  played  by  two  students,  small  groups,  or  the  whole  class.  Basically  here  are  the  rules: 
Side  A  thinks  of  a  specific  word  or  object.  Side  B  then  has  20  questions  in  which  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  mystery  word  or  object.  Side  A  must  answer  each  question 
with  a  yes  or  no  response.  If  Side  B  guesses  the  correct  identity  in  20  or  fewer  questions. 
Side  B  wins.  If  it  takes  more  than  20  questions.  Side  A  wins.  In  some  versions.  Side  A 
must  indicate  the  general  category:  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral . 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  8  ( Resourcebook  pages  166-170). 


Lesson  16  (Text  pages  231-237) 

A  Day’s  Wait 


Forestudy 

Shoptalk 
p.  231 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  232 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  235 


Communication 
W  orks  Two 
Ways 
p.  235 


Major  Outcome 

Language  —  Diction:  Recognizing  the  nature,  function,  and  place  of  trade  jargon. 
Direct  students  to  the  Forestudy.  Ask  them  to  read  it  to  themselves. 

Almost  every  occupational  group  has  its  ow  n  trade  jargon.  Have  students  suggest  various 
occupational  groups  and  supply  a  few  terms  connected  w  ith  each  group. 

If  students  show  an  interest  in  jargon,  try  this  game:  Group  the  class  into  teams,  each 
of  which  is  to  select  a  specific  occupational  group  and  collect  terms  peculiar  to  that 
group.  Occupations  that  might  interest  students  are  the  following:  commercial  flying, 
printing  publishing,  television  production,  plumbing,  carpentry,  automobile  assembly, 
tailoring.  CB  operation.  Dictionaries  of  specialized  language  are  available,  but  research 
may  be  frustrating.  More  fruitful  sources  might  be  detailed  encyclopedia  articles  and 
members  of  the  groups  themselves. 

Before  assigning  “A  Day's  Wait,”  ask  the  class  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  boy's 
statements.  What  is  his  attitude  toward  his  illness?  toward  his  father?  What  particular 
lines  hint  that  something  unusual  is  going  on? 

To  extend  discussion  of  the  story,  you  might  ask  the  class  why.  the  day  after  his  fever 
subsided.  Schatz  cried  so  "at  little  things  that  were  of  no  importance.”  Why  do  people 
cry?  (Sadness,  joy.  relief,  appreciation,  and  so  on.) 

Suggested  Answers 

1.  The  story  seems  to  focus  on  two  ideas:  how  some  people  give  in  to  the  inevitable  and 
what  agony  ignorance  can  cause. 

2.  Students  may  well  agree  with  both  statements.  Schatz  did  have  the  courage  to  face 
death  without  complaining:  he  even  made  an  effort  to  ease  things  for  his  father.  He 
might  be  criticized,  however,  for  not  expressing  his  fears  when  the  very  expression 
of  those  fears  would  have  instantly  exorcized  them.  (Was  Schatz  the  victim  of  a 
stereotyped  male  trait,  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  never  cry  ing?) 

3.  Although  the  reader  doesn't  know  so  until  the  end.  the  title  is  appropriate  because 
Schatz  spends  the  day  waiting  to  die. 

Major  Outcomes 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Inferring  correctness  of  information  from  context. 
(2)  Judging  the  adequacy  of  information. 

Before  assigning  "Communication  Works  Two  Ways,”  point  out  that  the  breakdowns 
in  communication  are  often  the  result  of  someone's  not  listening  closely  enough.  Some- 
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times,  though,  we  are  listening  closely  but  there  is  still  confusion.  Then  direct  students 
to  the  lesson. 

Point  out  that  many  comedy  writers  capitalize  on  the  listener’s  tendency  to  “misread” 
spoken  messages.  Bring  in  a  comic  strip  in  which  one  character  reads  a  meaning  into 
another’s  speech  other  than  the  one  intended.  Ask  students  to  add  comic  strips  or  cartoons. 
(Schultz  comics,  “B.C.,”  and  “The  Wizard  of  Id”  are  good  sources.) 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  16  Checkup:  Context”  ( Resourcebook  page  108). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  7  ( Resourcebook  pages  163-165). 


Lesson  17  (Text  pages  238-243) 

Injustice 


Responding 
to  Poems 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  Responding /reacting  to  a  literary  work. 


Teaching 
the  Poems 


Note:  The  title  of  this  collection  of  writings  acts  as  an  umbrella  for  the  related  topics  of 
aspirations,  cultures  clashing,  change  and  progress.  Your  goal  should  be  to  help  students: 
(1)  See  what  each  piece  is  saying;  (2)  examine  differences /similarities  between  their  own 
points  of  view  and  those  stated  in  the  poems  and  article;  (3)  sharpen  and  redefine  their 
concepts  of  injustice. 


“You  tell  us  that  times  are  changing”  (text  page  238)  closes  with  the  statement  that 
“better  corn”  is  “all”  the  speaker  needs  or  wants.  If  this  statement  is  taken  only  on  its 
literal  level,  much  of  the  preceding  poem  has  been  ignored.  Given  the  speaker’s  com¬ 
parison  of  cultures  in  the  first  and  second  stanzas,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  “better 
corn”  growing  from  “the  row  I  must  hoe”  is  a  figurative  way  of  saying  “developing 
the  best  in  one’s  own  culture”;  here,  living  in  harmony  with  nature  rather  than  conquering 
it.  Conflict  arises  when  the  tyranny  of  one  culture  keeps  another  from  reaching  its  “better 
com.” 


The  following  considerations  may  help  in  an  expansion  of  the  theme  of  injustice.  Cultural 
tyranny  manifests  itself  globally  in  immigration  policies,  discrimination,  and  racism. 
Many  Canadians,  surprisingly,  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Canada  is  largely  a  country 
of  immigrants;  we  are  all  immigrants,  a  vast  number  of  us,  first  generation.  Yet  we  refuse 
to  admit  our  similarities  in  this  respect  and  continue  to  reject  each  other,  each  other’s 
colors,  each  other’s  cultures,  especially  those  of  the  most  recent  immigration  wave.  Many 
immigration  policies,  too,  have  ostrich-like,  denied  the  reality  of  a  world  that  is  shrinking 
in  resources  yet  growing  in  population,  have  denied  the  inevitable,  necessary  relocation 
of  many  peoples  from  trouble  spots  on  the  globe. 

“The  Latinos”  in  Today,  October  25,  1980  provides  helpful  background  information. 
The  following  are  excerpts  from  this  article: 


.  .  .  If  the  ideal  Latin  American  immigrant  is  here  to  supply  skills,  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  illegal  immigrants  from  Central  and  South  America  are  accepted  for  \ 
their  cheap  labor.  Sources  within  the  Latin  American  communities  of  Toronto 
and  Montreal  estimate  that  those  two  cities  alone  harbor  at  least  50  000 
illegals.  Immigration  authorities  do  not  hunt  them  down,  because  they  are 
needed;  they  do  the  jobs  that  nobody  wants. 
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Discussion 


For  the  illegals  there  was  once  a  golden  period.  The  Immigration  Depart¬ 
ment  opened  its  doors  from  August  15  to  mid-October  1973  and  invited 
28  411  people  of  all  nationalities  to  legalize  their  status.  Latin  Americans 
who  became  citizens  as  a  result — there  were  about  2000  altogether — remain 
flabbergasted  and  grateful  .... 


Canada,  a  country  most  of  them  knew  nothing  about,  has  become  home. 
It  is  no  longer  perceived  as  a  vague  appendage  of  the  United  States;  it  is 
favorably  contrasted  as  a  safer,  less  libertarian  and  more  decent  place.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  few  years  are  hard;  underemployed  as  busboys,  service  workers 
and  construction  labor,  many  immigrants  find  the  early  years  depressing  and 
painful.  Some  problems  remain  ongoing.  Abused  on  the  streets  along  with 
Blacks  and  East  Indians  (for  whom  they  are  often  mistaken),  many  complain 
of  being  hassled  by  police  for  their  papers  without  cause.  They  find  native 
Canadians  cool  and  inaccessible;  they  are  bewildered  by  the  vast  numbers  of 
other  immigrant  groups.  What,  they  ask,  is  a  Canadian?  We  can  only  answer 
that  they  are. 


In  Peru  there  is  a  dance,  the  Marinera,  in  which  men  and  women  strut 
holding  little  kerchiefs  above  their  heads,  and  there  is  also  a  saying.  Everyone 
dances  with  his  own  handkerchief.  Every  man  for  himself.  In  Canada  they 
share  a  bigger  handkerchief. 


The  purpose  of  including  “Springtime  Study  Hall  Blues”  is  to  present  a  glaring  contrast: 
“injustice”  as  some  students  might  view  a  cloistered  high  school  existence,  to  the  survival 
struggles  of  people  throughout  the  world.  To  continue  the  juxtaposition,  raise  the  question 
of  whether  the  speaker  in  the  Reimer  poem  is  similar  in  his  desire  to  run  on  the  beach 
to  the  desire  to  better  one’s  com  (see  first  poem). How  are  they  alike?  How  are  they 
different? 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Try  to  help  students  draw  generalizations  from  class  discussion.  Some  injustice  arises 
from  individuals’  actions;  some  may  be  those  for  which  an  entire  society  seems 
responsible;  and  some  may  be  simply  due  to  bad  luck,  to  misfortune. 

2.  Responsibilities  may  at  times  make  demands  that  seem  severe  or  unjust.  Urge  students 
to  offer  examples,  suggesting  dilemmas  in  the  area  of  immigration  policy,  deportation 
of  illegal  immigrants. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  No  doubt  the  article  will  enable  students  to  appreciate  the  growth 
in  understanding  of  another  culture  and  its  music  brought  about  by  Salome  Bey’s 
“Indigo  Blue.” 
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Lesson  18  (Text  pages  244-263) 

from  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl 


Forestudy 
Context  Clues 


Reading 
Autobiography 
p.  247 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  249 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  259 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Identifying  /  describing  the  basic 
conflict  in  a  work  and  its  setting.  (2)  Identifying/describing  the  author’s  point  of  view, 
stance,  and  attitude  toward  the  subject.  (3)  Identifying  the  distinctive  features  of  au¬ 
tobiography. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Getting  meaning  from  context. 

Before  reading  the  poem  “On  a  Sunny  Evening”  (text  page  244)  to  the  class,  show 
several  pictures  of  German  concentration  camps  and  let  students  react  to  them  briefly. 
Use  judgment  here.  Many  pictures  are  grotesque.  You  may  want  to  avoid  these,  choosing 
ones  from  which  students  are  forced  to  draw  inferences.  Active  inferring  will  probably 
produce  better  discussion  than  repulsion.  You  might  ask  the  class  what  sort  of  writings 
they  would  expect  to  come  out  of  these  camps  (Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen,  Buchenwald, 
Dachau,  Terezin,  etc.).  Then  read  and  discuss  the  poem. 

Probe  to  find  out  how  much  background  students  have  on  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  You  may  need  to  explain  some  of  the  following  points:  Hitler’s 
desire  for  world  domination,  his  theory  of  a  “master  race,”  his  plans  for  the  mass 
extermination  of  the  Jewish  people.  Millions  of  Jews  were  shipped  to  concentration  camps 
where  they  were  killed,  thousands  at  a  time,  in  gas  chambers  and  in  ovens.  Gold  teeth 
and  fillings  were  extracted,  and  lampshades  and  wallets  were  made  from  human  skin. 
The  young  Jewish  people  were  used  as  medical  guinea  pigs  by  German  scientists  and 
doctors. 

If  available,  one  of  the  documentary  films  about  Nazi  Germany  will  serve  as  a  good 
introduction  to  the  time  during  which  Anne  Frank  wrote  her  diary. 

While  the  class  is  working  on  this  lesson,  you  might  ask  the  students  to  keep  journals. 
Journals  provide  the  students  with  daily  writing  practice  and  an  opportunity  to  deal  with 
matters  of  personal  importance.  (For  additional  details  see  “Extending  the  Lesson,” 
below.) 

Students  may  wish  to  discuss  the  similarities  between  Anne’s  thoughts  and  their  own. 
You  might  ask,  after  they  have  read  the  first  three  entries,  what  they  expect  the  diary  to 
be  like  once  Anne  and  her  family  go  into  hiding.  (What  inconveniences  will  occur?  What 
tensions  will  arise?)  Are  these  expectations  fulfilled?  Many  may  find  that  Anne’s  concerns 
are  remarkably  like  their  own  daily  concerns. 

To  pique  interest  in  the  autobiography,  ask  your  students  to  imagine  that  they  must  go 
into  hiding  immediately  with  a  small  group  of  their  friends.  Where  would  they  go?  Whom 
would  they  choose  to  go  with  them?  How  would  they  arrange  to  survive?  What  might 
happen? 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Students  will  probably  notice  that  much  of  Anne’s  diary  is  devoted  to  the  details  of 
her  daily  existence:  her  food,  clothing,  boyfriend,  future,  and  family  relationships. 
Encourage  the  class  to  make  specific  comparisons  between  Anne’s  experiences  and 
their  own. 

2.  The  class  may  observe  that  Anne  writes  more  to  clarify  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
than  to  communicate  with  someone  else.  Her  diary  is  like  a  close  friend;  she  feels 
better  after  she  has  “told”  it  her  troubles  and  concerns. 

3.  The  students  may  speculate  that  the  “good”  of  going  into  hiding  is  the  increased 
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Writing 

Autobiography 

p.  260 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


appreciation  of  those  pleasures  that  do  remain — her  friendships,  her  dreams  of  the 
future,  her  writing,  and  her  increased  understanding  of  herself. 

Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Writing  creatively  for  self-expression  by  describ¬ 
ing  personal  experiences.  (2)  Deciding  on  a  suitable  topic.  (3)  Deciding  what  to  say — 
considering  one’s  purpose,  audience,  point  of  view,  tone.  (4)  Roughing  out  a  prelim¬ 
inary  outline.  (5)  Using  specific  /  concrete  examples.  (6)  Making  the  composition 
coherent. 

Composition — Effective  speaking:  Participating  in  a  focussed  /  small-group  discussion. 
Language — Diction:  Using  appropriate  diction. 

1 .  The  following  activities  can  lead  students  to  discover  important  patterns  and  values 
in  their  lives  (see  “Professional  References”). 

Draw  a  line  across  the  top  of  your  paper.  Mark  one  end  “Birth,”  and  the  other  end 
“The  Present.”  Mark  X’s  along  the  line  to  represent  various  important  stages  in  your 
life,  with  your  age  at  each  point  listed  below  the  line.  Choose  one  of  the  following 
factors  to  chart  on  your  “life  line”: 

a.  turning  points 

b.  important  teachers — in  school  and  out 

c.  best  friends 

d.  events  that  made  you  proud 

e.  events  that  disappointed  you 

f.  pets 

Write  several  sentences,  explaining  the  importance  of  each  event.  Tell  how  you  felt  at 
the  time,  how  you  feel  now.  What  does  your  life  line  suggest  about  your  values  and 
attitudes? 

Combine  your  sentences  into  a  first-person  composition.  It  could  be  a  story  of  the  “This 
Is  My  Life”  variety  or  a  statement  on  what  you  have  learned  about  yourself. 

2.  Consistent,  regular  journal  writing  serves  several  important  purposes: 

a.  The  student  gets  sustained  writing  practice. 

b.  The  teacher  gains  new  insight  into  each  student’s  personality. 

c.  The  journal  provides  a  catharsis  for  the  student. 

d.  The  journal  provides  the  teacher  with  an  informal  diagnosis  of  student  writing 
skills. 

e.  The  journal  provides  a  purpose,  an  audience,  and  a  stance  for  the  student  writer. 

f.  The  daily  journal-writing  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  provides  a 
“settling-down”  time  for  the  class. 

The  journal  can  be  written  in  a  separate  folder  or  notebook,  preferably  kept  in  the 
classroom  for  frequent  access.  The  matter  of  marking  or  grading  the  journals  should 
be  discussed  and  negotiated  with  the  class.  Encourage  students  to  be  honest,  and  respect 
their  wishes  for  confidentiality. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  18  Checkup:  Writing  Autobiography  /  Context  Clues” 
(. Resourcebook  page  110). 

Professional  References 

Holt,  John,  “Writing  for  Ourselves,”  Chapter  24  in  What  Do  I  Do  Monday?  Dell 
1970.  (PB) 

Rennert,  Robert  A.,  “Values  Clarification,  Journals,  and  the  Freshman  Writing 
Course,”  In  On  Righting  Writing,  edited  by  Ouida  H.  Clapp.  NCTE,  1975. 

Simon,  Sidney  B.,  et  al..  Values  Clarification,  A  Handbook  of  Practical  Strategies  for 
Teachers  and  Students.  Hart  Publishing  Co.,  1972. 
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Focus  (Text  pages  264-271) 

Writing  Personal  Letters 


Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Writing  friendly  letters,  including  fan  letters  and 
letters  seeking  advice.  (2)  Ordering  one’s  thoughts  systematically.  (3)  Using  specific, 
concrete  words. 

Language — Diction:  Using  appropriate  diction. 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 


In  Practice  2,  Option  B,  (text  page  268)  students  may  become  excited  over  the  prospect 
of  receiving  a  note  and/or  an  autographed  picture  from  a  favorite  celebrity.  Many  students 
will  continue  to  write  fan  letters  on  their  own  after  the  class  has  gone  to  other  lessons. 
Most  television  personalities  can  be  contacted  in  care  of  their  networks.  If  you  are  not 
sure  of  the  network  affiliation  of  your  local  channels,  check  a  TV  Guide  magazine  or  a 
local  TV  log. 

Another  source  of  information  about  movie  and  TV  star  addresses  can  be  found  in  the 
many  fan  magazines  that  are  published.  There  is  even  a  TV / Movie  Star  Directory  mag¬ 
azine  published  by  Star  Guidance,  Inc.,  75  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

Recording  personalities  may  be  reached  in  care  of  their  recording  company  addresses. 
Most  local  retail  record  dealers  and  radio  stations  will  provide  those  addresses  on  request. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Writing  Personal  Letters”  (Resourcebook  page 
111). 

Professional  Reference 

Berlin,  Carole,  and  Nancy  Miller,  “Help!  I’m  a  Prisoner  in  a  Letter  Factory!”  in  On 
Righting  Writing ,  edited  by  Ouida  H.  Clapp.  NCTE,  1975. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  and  practical  composition  activities  for  students  is  the  writing 
of  informal,  personal  letters.  The  more  genuine  the  letter  assignments,  the  better.  If 
possible,  arrange  to  have  the  letters  sent  to  their  intended  audiences.  You  may  find  that 
even  your  most  reluctant  writer  will  be  concerned  about  correct  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  effect  of  his/her  letter  when  the  audience  is  real. 

The  pen-pal  letter  assignment  in  Practice  1  (text  pages  266-267)  may  lead  to  a  moti¬ 
vational  long-term  correspondence.  Carole  Berlin  and  Nancy  Miller  describe  a  letter 
exchange  project  between  their  seventh-grade  classes  that  achieved  amazing  results  (see 
“Professional  Reference”  below).  In  Practice  1,  Option  B,  students  may  be  reluctant  to 
use  their  real  names  when  writing  to  younger  students  who  may  know  them.  Therefore, 
allow  them  to  use  “pen  names”  or  “handles”  on  their  letters. 


\ 
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Lesson  19  (Text  pages  272-279) 

The  Hockey  Sweater 


Forestudy 

French  in 
Canadian  English 
p.  273 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  274 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — English  background  and  development:  Identifying  French  borrowings. 
Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Borrowing  words  from  other  languages  (French). 

Direct  students  to  the  Forestudy.  Ask  them  to  read  silently  to  Practice  1 .  Before  proceeding 
to  discuss  Practice  1,  allow  time  for  questions  or  comments  about  the  Forestudy  lesson. 

Plan  to  have  a  number  of  dictionaries  (collegiate  or  intermediate)  readily  available  when 
students  are  working  on  Practice  1 . 

Answers  to  the  three  discussion  questions  in  Practice  1  (text  page  274)  are  as  follows: 

1.  This  meaning  of  the  word  pipe  came  from  the  fur  traders.  It  meant  a  rest  period  on 
a  journey,  usually  the  length  of  time  it  took  to  smoke  a  pipe.  It  also  came  to  mean 
the  distance  one  travelled  in  this  length  of  time:  “we  paddled  two  more  pipes  before 
we  stopped  for  the  night.” 

2.  Porcelain  is  a  very  fine  earthenware  (the  name  originally  comes  from  the  Latin 
porcella,  meaning  “little  pig,”  because  of  its  resemblance  to  a  shell  called  porcellana, 
so  named  because  of  its  similarity  in  shape  to  a  pig’s  back).  As  early  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Natives  were  replacing  shell  beads  with  porcelain  beads  as  both  adornment 
and  wampum  (a  kind  of  money  or  means  of  exchange). 

3.  1.  literally,  “good  appetite”,  meaning  “enjoy  your  meal.” 

2.  literally,  “in  the  style,”  now  means  “with  ice  cream.” 

3.  literally,  “coffee  with  milk,”  this  is  coffee  made  in  the  special  French  manner — 
a  very  strong  coffee  (usually  Turkish),  combined  with  steamed  milk. 

4.  literally,  “stroke  of  grace,”  meaning  “the  finishing  stroke”  (usually  in  the  sense 
of  killing  off  an  opponent  in  battle  rather  than  having  him  suffer  needlessly). 

5.  the  group  of  dancers  in  a  ballet  company,  usually  distinct  from  the  soloists. 

6.  a  military  phrase,  referring  to  an  officer -who  acts  as  assistant  to  a  superior  officer. 

7.  “have  a  good  trip.” 

8.  “on  the  way” 

If  students  have  trouble  with  the  pronunciation  of  any  of  these  phrases,  refer  them  to  the 
dictionary.  After  working  on  Practice  1 ,  you  might  devise  a  game  which  gives  the  students 
additional  practice  using  these  words.  Divide  the  class  into  pairs.  Give  one  person  a  list 
of  words  of  French  origin.  Have  that  person  give  clues  to  the  other  player.  The  player 
has  one  minute  to  guess  the  ten  words.  That  player  is  then  given  a  different  list  of  words 
and  his/her  partner  does  the  guessing. 

Although  “Can.  Hist.”  (text  page  272)  is  placed  before  the  main  story,  it  can  be  discussed 
to  advantage  at  any  point  in  the  lesson  as  a  whole.  What  is  the  tone  of  the  poem?  How 
does  it  compare  in  outlook  and  attitude  with  “The  Hockey  Sweater”? 

Note:  Mensch,  meaning  “humanity,”  has  a  strong  connotation  of  nobility,  compassion, 
integrity.  It  contains  the  notion  of  humanity.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  French  Canadians 
have  wanted  to  be  simply  themselves.  The  conscription  crisis  of  1917  forced  them  into 
a  war  on  the  side  of  the  English,  with  whom  they  had  little  sense  of  identification. 

“The  Hockey  Sweater”  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  French-English  conflict  in  mi¬ 
crocosm.  The  evidence  of  this  should  come  through  in  discussion  of  the  Follow-up 
exercises. 

The  importance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Quebec  before 
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Follow-up 

Discussion 
p.  277 


Characteriza¬ 
tion  p.  277 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


the  sixties’  Quiet  Revolution  should  be  mentioned.  This  was  so  not  only  because  virtually 
the  whole  of  the  French-speaking  population  was  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  because  the 
Church  hierarchy  had  enormous  power.  In  towns  and  villages,  the  parish  priests  held 
sway.  They  used  this  power  as  a  tool  against  the  English:  the  strong  hold  of  religion 
upon  the  people  was  considered  a  further  rampart  against  complete  English  domination. 

In  this  context,  then,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  young  priest  would  order  a  child  off  the 
skating  rink  and  into  the  church  to  ask  God’s  forgiveness  for  losing  his  temper.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  priest's  authority  is  merely  external.  He  has  no  hold 
over  the  child’s  interior  prayer,  and  in  the  end,  the  child’s  worship  of  the  Canadiens 
remains  intact. 

The  hero  worship  of  Maurice  Richard  goes  beyond  the  normal  adulation  young  boys  have 
for  sports  figures.  Richard  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  hockey  stars  produced  by 
Quebec  and  as  such  he  became  a  symbol  of  French  Canada  itself. 

Maurice  Richard  played  for  the  Canadiens  from  1942  to  1960  and  set  many  records,  some 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  broken.  He  was  the  first  player  to  score,  in  the  1944-45 
season,  50  goals  in  50  games.  To  date,  he  still  holds  the  NHL  record  of  most  goals  scored 
in  a  playoff  game  when  he  scored  all  5  in  a  game  against  Toronto  in  1944.  He  still  holds 
the  record  for  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  one  game,  against  Detroit  in  1944,  when 
he  scored  5  goals  and  made  3  assists. 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  The  conflict  between  the  French  and  the  English  is  shown  in  the  great  pride  the  French 
took  in  the  Montreal  Canadiens  and  the  aversion  to  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs.  The 
conflict  is  also  shown  in  the  mother’s  attitude  to  “Monsieur  Eaton’’:  she  reflects  the 
French-Canadian  fear  of  the  English  and  the  feeling  that  the  French  had  to  bow  to 
English  wishes. 

2.  The  boy  identifies  so  strongly  with  Maurice  Richard  that  it  is  possibly  a  rude  shock 
to  him  when  his  mother  says  bluntly,  “You  aren’t  Maurice  Richard.”  Or  perhaps  his 
identification  with  the  hockey  star  is  so  great  that  his  mother’s  words  roll  off  him  with 
no  effect. 

Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Judging  a  character  from  the  mo¬ 
tivating  situations,  from  what  the  person  says  and  does,  and  from  the  narrator’s  de¬ 
scription.  (2)  Inferring  relationships  among  characters  from  what  they  say  and  do. 
(3)  Explaining  the  influence  of  the  setting  on  character  and  events. 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Recognizing  and  inferring  cause-and-effect  relation¬ 
ships.  (2)  Interpreting  character  traits. 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Writing  creatively  for  self-expression.  (2)  Describing 
persons,  places,  actions. 

1 .  “Even  a  worm  when  trod  upon,  will  turn  again”  (from  Don  Quixote).  To  what  extent 
is  this  true  of  the  French  Canadian?  To  what  extent  is  the  present-day  anger  and 
bitterness  of  many  Quebecois  the  result  of  having  been  trodden  on  for  too  long?  Some 
of  the  students  may  have  known  oppression,  either  in  their  own  country  (if  they  are 
immigrants)  or  from  experiences  of  their  parents,  grandparents  or  other  people.  Can 
they  identify  with  the  oppression  and  resultant  anger  of  contemporary  French  Cana¬ 
dians? 

2.  Perhaps  an  adult  brought  up  in  a  French-Canadian  milieu  could  speak  to  the  class 
about  French-Canadian  traditions  and  /  or  problems  which  he  or  she  has  encountered 
in  relating  to  people  of  English  Canada. 
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Resources 

Just  Another  Job  (NFB  106C  0172  1 17  27  min  08  s  col.)  An  inside  look  at  Les  Nordiques. 
The  film  shows  the  struggle  and  heartache  of  aspiring  hockey  players. 

The  Sweater  (NFB  106C  0180  079  10  min  21  s  col.)  An  animated  film  based  on  Roch 
Carrier’s  “The  Hockey  Sweater.” 

The  Ungrateful  Land  (NFB  106C  0172  104  27  min  10  s  col.)  Roch  Carrier  recalls  growing 
up  in  the  village  of  Ste. -Justine  and  in  doing  so  gives  us  an  intimate  view  of  rural 
Quebec. 


Lesson  20  (Text  pages  280-292) 

from  Geronimo:  His  Own  Story 


Forestudy  Maj°r  Outcome 

G  /  U  / M — Grammar  and  usage:  Using  pronouns  according  to  standard  practice. 

Personal 

Pronouns:  Pract*ce  1  (text  page  280)  the  discussion  should  focus  on  the  point  that  the  use  of 

A  Review  Personal  pronouns  avoids  boring  repetition  of  nouns. 

p.  280 

In  Practice  3  (text  pages  281-282),  the  answers  are  (1)  C-2,  C-l,  C-2;  (2)  C-2,  C-2,  C- 
3;  (3)  A-l,  B-3,  B-2,  A-l,  C-3,  B-3;  (4)  A-l,  A-2,  B-l,  B-2. 


In  Practice  4  (text  page  282),  the  answers  are  (1)  She,  they;  (2)  them,  her,  they,  her; 
(3)  her,  they,  her,  she,  She. 

The  following  sentences  in  Practice  5  (text  page  282)  require  pronouns  in  the  objective 
case:  (1)  Between  you  and  me  I  me  and  you*- — objects  of  the  preposition  “between”; 
(3)  took  Bob  and  me — object  of  the  verb;  (5)  with  them  and  us/  us  and  them* — objects 
of  the  preposition  “with”;  (6)  of  you — “yours”  is  an  adjective,  and  “youse”  non¬ 
standard;  (7)  gave  him  and  me — indirect  objects  of  the  verb  /  understood  object  of  the 
preposition  “to.” 

*Note:  Although  “me  and  you”  and  “us  and  them”  are  grammatically  correct,  they  are 
not  socially  appropriate.  It  is  customary  to  put  the  first-person  pronoun  last  in  a  compound 
structure.  Student  sentences  will  vary.  The  sentences  which  follow  are  provided  as  a 
discussion  base: 

1 .  Between  you  and  me,  I  don’t  believe  a  word  he  says.  The  coach  says  she  has  to  choose 
between  you  and  me  for  the  centre  forward  position. 

2.  Come  on  over  and  I’ll  introduce  you  to  him  and  her. 

3.  The  interviewer  took  Bob  and  me  on  a  tour  of  the  company. 

4.  “You  and  /  will  never  settle  on  a  fair  allowance,”  moaned  my  father. 

5.  They’re  our  archenemy.  With  them  and  us  it’s  always  a  sudden-death  hockey  game. 

6.  “Congratulations  are  due  to  all  of  you  for  a  superb  performance  last  night,”  said  the 
music  director. 

7.  My  parents  gave  him  and  me  two  tickets  for  the  basketball  game. 

8.  They  and  we  went  to  the  theatre  before  dawn  to  get  in  line  for  tickets. 

Teachins  the  As  in  the  Lesson  7  selection,  y°ur  first  g°al  should  be  to  develop  in  readers  a  compre- 
_  .  .  hension  and  an  appreciation  of  a  life  style  different  from  theirs. 

Selection 

p.  283  sty|e  Qf  this  reminiscence  is  at  times  stilted  and  Victorian.  This  stiffness  is  typical 
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of  many  such  transcribed  reminiscences.  Students  may  need  help  with  some  archaic  words 
(e.g.,  aught  on  text  page  283).  Encourage  them  to  guess  meaning  from  context. 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  290 


Adjective 
or  Adverb? 
p.  290 


Suggested  Answers 

1.-2.  Answers  to  both  questions  may  vary  with  students’  sex,  interests,  and  ability  to 
place  themselves  “in  another’s  moccasins.”  Request  supporting  details  for  all 
opinions. 

3.  Answers  will  vary.  The  community  described  seemed  capable  of  enjoying  a  life  without 
disease,  war,  or  famine.  It  was  well  organized.  Children  worked  hard  but  were  allowed 
to  play  or  even  “play  hookey”  without  excessive  reprimands.  The  Be-don-ko-he 
Apaches  cared  enough  for  one  another  to  set  standards  for  caring  for  the  elderly, 
marital  fidelity,  and  observance  of  their  faith.  In  all,  the  community  was  tightly  knit. 

4.  Apaches  punished  offenders  with  banishment.  Offenses  seemed  to  be  of  four  types: 
faithlessness,  cruelness,  laziness,  and  cowardice  (text  page  287).  There  seems  no 
community  expense  connected  with  this  method  of  punishment  except  an  occasional 
reprisal  from  outlaw  bands.  We  infer  that  banishment  might  result  in  death 
(“  .  .  .  their  bands  never  became  very  large,”  text  page  288).  Students  who  see 
punishment  as  an  economic  burden  or  who  believe  in  eye-for-eye  justice  will  probably 
think  banishment  effective  and  fair.  Those  who  think  punishment  should  rehabilitate 
will  think  the  Apache  methods  overly  severe. 

Major  Outcome 

G  /  U  /  M — Grammar  and  usage:  Distinguishing  between  adjectives  and  adverbs  and 

using  each  according  to  standard  practice. 

In  Practice  1  students  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  use  adverbs  to  modify  adjectives 
and  other  adverbs,  as  well  as  verbs.  For  example,  in  sentence  1  the  correct  answer  is  the 
adverb  somewhat  (meaning  slightly)  because  it  modifies  better,  a  predicate  adjective. 

Students  may  also  need  help  in  recognizing  when  verbs  Yikefeel  and  smell  are  followed 
by  an  adjective  rather  than  having  an  adverb  modifier.  (See  sentences  1  and  5.)  Some 
teachers  may  wish  to  use  the  term  intransitive  verb.  But  a  simpler  explanation  is  possible. 
If  the  verb  is  an  “action”  word,  it  takes  an  adverb  modifier:  “He  suddenly  smelled  the 
gas.”  But  in  sentence  5,  the  roast  does  not  have  a  sense  of  smell.  It  is  just  sitting  in  the 
pan.  The  correct  modifier  is  good,  an  adjective  modifying  the  noun  roast. 

Correct  answers  in  Practice  1  (text  page  291)  are:  (1)  somewhat;  (2)  quietly;  (3)  yearly 
(adj .);  (4)  rapidly;  (5)  good;  (6)  considerably;  (7)  quick,  lazily;  (8)  good,  well;  (9)  merrily, 
merry;  (10)  careful,  carefully. 

Following  are  sample  sentences  for  Practice  2  (text  page  291). 

He  drove  a  fast  car.  (adj.) 

He  drove  the  car  fast,  (adv.) 

She  sent  me  back  issues  of  the  paper,  (adj.) 

She  threw  the  paper  back  to  me.  (adv.) 

That  is  a  pretty  dress,  (adj.) 

They  were  driving  pretty  fast.  (adv.  modifying  adv.) 

Let’s  go  to  the  early  show,  (adj.) 

They  left  the  show  early,  (adv.) 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  20  Checkup:  Personal  Pronouns  /  Adjectives  and  Ad¬ 
verbs”  {Resourcebook  page  113). 
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Resources 

Neihardt,  John  C.,  transcriber  and  editor,  Black  Elk  Speaks.  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 


Lesson  21  (Text 

Tricki 


Forestudy 

British  English 
p.  295 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  296 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  300 


1972.  Contains  extensive  reminiscences  ascribed  to  Black  Elk  of  the  Oglala  Sioux, 
whose  tribe  adopted  Neihardt  as  a  blood  brother. 

Sanders,  Thomas  E.,  and  Walter  W.  Peek,  Literature  of  the  American  Indian.  Glen¬ 
coe  Press  (Collier-Macmillan),  1973.  A  comprehensive  anthology  edited  by  two 
Native  Americans  and  containing  a  wide  variety  of  traditional  songs  and  stories, 
speeches,  and  contemporary  literature.  Excellent  background  commentaries. 


pages  295-304) 


Major  Outcome 

Language — Diction:  Perceiving  differences  between  British  and  American  usage. 

Before  directing  students  to  the  Forestudy,  ask  whether  anyone  has  seen  a  British-made 
movie  or  a  British-made  TV  program  or  a  newscast  interview  with  a  Britisher.  What 
differences  occurred  between  the  way  the  British  characters  or  the  interviewee  spoke  and 
the  way  Canadians  express  themselves?  (Students  may  point  to  differences  in  pronun¬ 
ciation,  in  specific  terms  used,  in  different  facial  expressions,  in  voice  pitch,  in  the  pace 
of  speech.)  Try  to  avoid  judgmental  remarks;  the  two  breeds  of  English  are  simply 
different. 


The  Forestudy  lends  itself  to  oral  reading.  Allow  for  a  discussion  of  the  Practice 
(text  page  295).  “Translations”  are  as  follows: 

1.  biscuits — cookies  6.  pram — baby  buggy 

2.  macintoshes — raincoats  7.  bonnet — hood  (of  an  auto) 

3.  fortnight — two  weeks  8.  windscreen — windshield 

4.  surgery — doctor’s  office  9.  solicitor — lawyer  (attorney) 

5.  tram — streetcar  10.  petrol — gasoline 


terms 


After  discussion  of  Practice  1,  continue  the  oral  reading.  At  appropriate  points,  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  or  supply  pertinent  Briticisms. 

You  might  ask  your  class  if  they  think  that  Herriot  stayed  close  to  the  facts  in  writing 
his  expose  of  Mrs.  Pumphrey  and  Tricki.  Do  they  suspect  him  guilty  of  any  slight 
exaggerations?  If  so,  where?  If  Herriot  did  stray  slightly  from  the  absolute  truth — and 
we  cannot  know  that  he  didn’t — does  the  class  think  it  justified  in  an  item  like  this  one? 
In  what  sort  of  writing  would  it  not  be  justified? 

You  might  ask  the  class  what  they  think  Herriot’s  purpose  was  in  writing  this  piece.  He 
is  a  veterinarian.  Was  he  writing  to  report  some  medical  technique,  to  explain  how  to 
deal  with  uncooperative  pet  owners,  or  for  some  other  purpose? 


Suggested  Answers 

1.  Mr.  Herriot  seems  to  be  a  kind  person,  interested  in  the  animals,  not  just  in  “difficult 
cases.”  Tricki  was  also  an  experiment  in  both  animal  and  human  nature. 

2.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Herriot  did  not  treat  the  cause — Mrs.  Pumphrey — and  so  Tricki 
probably  returned  repeatedly  with  the  same  problem. 

3.  Except  for  his  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  Mrs.  Pumphrey,  he  seems  to  enjoy  his 
work  and  perform  it  well. 
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The  Comma  and 
Coordination 
p.  300 

Major  Outcomes 

G  /  U 1 M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Supplying  one-word  modifiers.  (2)  Compounding 
elements  and  simple  sentences. 

GIU IM — Mechanics:  Using  commas  to  separate  items  in  a  series,  two  simple  sen¬ 
tences  connected  by  a  coordinating  conjunction,  and  coordinate  modifiers. 

In  Practice  2  (text  pages  301-302),  the  sentences  might  be  rewritten  as  follows: 

1 .  My  dog  Lady  jumped  onto  the  dining  room  table,  ate  the  plate  of  butter,  and  rolled 
over  into  the  platter  of  bread. 

2.  Hazel  brought  pickled  eggs,  ice-cream  bars,  and  tuna  salad  to  the  picnic. 

3.  Mary  gives  .  .  .  candidates,  attends  .  .  .  demonstrations,  and  keeps  .  .  .  television. 

4.  At  the  beach  you  can  rent  boats,  go  swimming,  and  get  sunburned. 

5.  Tricki  liked  expensive  foods,  hated  exercise,  and  preferred  to  be  left  alone. 

In  Practice  3  (text  page  303),  the  correct  punctuation  is  as  follows:  (2)  tough,  dry  roast; 

(3)  reconstructed,  revitalized  shopping  center;  (5)  old,  recurring  ailment.  .  .  .No  commas 
appear  in  Sentence  1  or  Sentence  4.  Likewise,  there  should  be  no  comma  between  poor 
and  crippled  in  Sentence  5. 

In  Practice  4  (text  pages  303-304),  commas  should  be  inserted  as  follows:  (1)  .  .  .  baseball, 
football,  and  .  .  .;  (2)  Joe,  Marty,  and  I  .  .  .;  (3)  ...  to  leave,  for  it  was  late; 

(4)  .  .  .  hamburger,  pounded  .  .  .  patties,  and  then  .  .  .;  (5)  .  .  .  money,  investing 
.  .  .  money,  spending  .  .  .  money,  but  .... 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  21  Checkup:  British  and  Canadian  English /Commas  and 
Coordination”  ( Resourcebook  page  114). 

Lesson  Extension:  See  Media  Lesson  5  ( Resourcebook  pages  156-159). 

Focus  (Text  pages  305-310) 

Pronouns 


Major  Outcomes 

GIU  IM — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Substituting  pronouns  for  nouns.  (2)  Making  pro¬ 
noun  references  clear.  (3)  Using  a  personal  pronoun  as  a  subject  or  as  an  object  of  a 
verb,  (4)  Using  a  personal  pronoun  after  a  preposition.  (5)  Using  personal  pronouns 
with  and. 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 

This  Focus  lesson  reviews  and  extends  the  work  students  did  on  pronouns  in  NEW 
VOICES  1.  As  you  know,  students  don’t  always  learn  in  a  logical,  linear  fashion.  You 
also  know  from  experience  that  students  need  to  be  continually  retaught  and  concepts 
reinforced.  One  language  education  expert  went  on  record  as  maintaining  that  a  second- 
grade  child  needs  to  have  a  concept  repeated  fifty  times  before  mastery.  Certainly,  this 
treatment  of  pronouns  should  not  be  viewed  as  superfluous.  It  reminds  students  that  the 
“pronoun  prevents  repetition.” 

This  lesson  deals  specifically  with  two  case  forms,  the  subject  form  and  the  object  form, 
the  rationale  being  that  few  students  have  advanced  problems  with  the  possessive  form. 
A  new  pronoun  concept  is  introduced  in  this  lesson:  clarity  of  pronoun  reference. 
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Although  the  lesson  concludes  with  a  writing  exercise,  the  student  composes  only  sen¬ 
tences.  You  therefore  might  well  attempt  to  assign  some  form  of  personal  experience 

writing  in  which  the  student  will  be  “forced”  to  use  personal  pronouns  accurately  and 
clearly. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Personal  Pronouns”  (Resourcebook  page  1 15). 


Lesson  22  (Text  pages  311-339) 

Visit  to  a  Small  Planet 


Forestudy 

Theme — 
Central 
Meaning 
p.  311 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — the  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Identifying  /  describing  the  theme. 
Reading — Comprehension:  Recognizing  /  identifying  the  main  idea. 

Prior  to  Practice  1,  point  out  to  students  that  “Theme”  is  not  only  used  in  literary  works. 
Paintings  and  pieces  of  music  can  also  be  said  to  have  themes.  Political  leaders  have 
coined  themes  for  their  administrations,  for  example,  Pierre  Trudeau’s  “Just  Society.” 


Anyone  who  has  to  decorate  a  hall  for  a  dance  knows  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  do 
the  job  well  is  to  choose  a  theme  or  central  idea  to  which  all  of  the  colors  and  decorations 
conform.  What,  for  example,  would  your  decorations  be  for  a  “Harvest”  theme?  Ask 
students  to  suggest  another  theme.  What  would  their  decorations  be  like  for  this  theme? 


Some  very  obvious  themes  which  are  often  repeated  in  poetry  are  birth  and  death.  Poets 
use  images  relating  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  to  convey  these  themes.  Ask  students  to 
suggest  some  of  the  possible  images. 


In  the  parable  in  Practice  1  the  trees  represent  good  and  evil  people;  the  fruits  represent 
good  and  evil  deeds.  The  theme  is  that  it  is  safer  to  judge  people  by  their  deeds  (behavior) 
than  by  their  appearance  (what  they  may  pretend  to  be). 

The  man  in  the  Crane  poem  covets  something  seemingly  unattainable.  He  climbs  for 
and  reaches  it  only  to  be  disillusioned  (success?).  When  he  returns  to  earth  (when  he 
comes  back  to  reality  and  “real”  values?)  he  finds,  ironically,  what  he  has  been  looking 
for.  The  theme  (moral?)  seems  applicable  to  many  situations.  Is  “coming  back  to  earth” 
the  same  as  looking  around  ourselves  or  inside? 

Throwing  out  the  cliches  may  help  students  talk  about  theme  in  Crane’s  poem:  “pie 
in  the  sky,”  “the  grass  is  always  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.”  How  do  these 
comment  on  the  gold  ball? 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  315 


Note:  This  play  was  written  before  your  students  were  born  and  stars  a  stock-in-trade, 
stereotyped  suburban  family  of  the  fifties.  (See  the  personality  descriptions  in  the  stage 
directions  on  text  pages  315  and  316).  As  such,  it  is  open  to  charges  of  role  stereotyping 
of  both  sexes.  If  some  students  point  this  out,  discuss  it.  The  class  as  a  whole,  however, 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  dwell  on  stereotypic  aspects  of  the  play  to  the  exclusion  of 
plot  structure  and  theme. 


After  discussing  the  questions  following  the  play,  ask  students  to  speculate  about  the 
title — Visit  to  a  Small  Planet.  What  kind  of  “visit”?  (Disastrous  from  a  human  point  of 
view?  A  holiday  lark  in  Kreton’s  opinion?  A  TV  special?)  Why  is  Earth  called  a  “small” 
planet?  (Have  students  look  up  synonyms  for  “small.”  Be  sure  to  include  “petty.”) 
Kreton’s  name  is  intriguingly  close  to  “cretin.”  Ask  students  who  enjoy  far-out  con¬ 
nections  how  such  an  interpretation  would  /  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  behavior  ob¬ 
served  in  the  play. 
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Another  question  to  ask,  because  it  deals  with  our  so-called  “warring  instinct,”  is  whether 
or  not  it  made  any  difference  that  Kreton  missed  the  targeted  Civil  War  time  zone.  Would 
his  “visit  to  a  small  planet”  have  turned  out  any  differently  had  he  been  on  target? 

To  encourage  speculation  on  theme,  ask  students  how  this  play  is  like /unlike  Star  Trek 
episodes. 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  337 


Suggested  Answers 

1 .  a.  Kreton  has  come  for  several  reasons:  to  indulge  his  hobby  by  visiting  the  planet 

Earth,  to  enjoy  instances  of  human  aggressiveness,  and  to  escape  the  dullness  of 
life  on  his  planet.  But  the  most  important  reason  for  his  visit  is  selfishness:  He 
wants  to  revel  in  what  he  considers  humankind’s  primitive,  savage  instinct  for 
aggression  and  violence.  He  wants  to  luxuriate  in  the  ultimate  human  violence — 
war. 

b.  Kreton  can  read  others’  thoughts.  He  knows  what  the  future  has  in  store. 

2.  Answers  will  vary.  Because  Kreton  can  read  our  thoughts,  he  is  convinced  that  each 
of  us  is  truly  and  selfishly  bent  on  self-aggrandisement  in  spite  of  what  we  say  and 
do  to  conceal  it.  Thus  because  he  thinks  that  we  are  basically  like  him  and  because 
we  Earthlings  are  his  hobby,  he  calls  us  “dear,  wicked  children.” 

3.  Kreton’s  conversation  with  the  cat  is  a  kind  of  extended  metaphor.  The  cat,  in  Kreton’s 
view,  acts  solely  on  its  basic  instincts — aggressiveness,  cruelty,  self-satisfaction. 
Kreton  thinks  that  human  beings  and  cats  have  much  in  common. 

4.  Laurent  can’t  believe  that  Kreton,  a  person  with  the  power  to  solve  all  human  problems, 
would  deliberately  start  a  war  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  No  mature  person  in  his/her  right 
mind  would  even  think  of  such  a  thing. 

5.  a.  Kreton  views  human  nature  as  basically  aggressive,  given  to  deceit  and  violence 

to  attain  selfish  ends.  Note  General  Powers’  threats  of  violence  to  get  his  way. 
And  note,  too,  that  even  Ellen  attempts  to  throw  a  vase  at  Kreton. 
b.  (Student  expressions  of  agreement  and  /  or  disagreement  with  Kreton’s  view  can 
trigger  worthwhile  discussion  of  human  values.) 

6.  a.  At  the  second  visitor’s  arrival,  Kreton  behaves  like  a  small  child  caught  in  the  act 

of  wrongdoing.  He  sulks;  he  is  petulant. 

b.  Kreton  behaves  as  he  does  because  he  knows  he  should  not  have  made  his  visit 
to  Earth.  He  knows  he  has  broken  the  regulations  of  his  civilization.  He  no  doubt 
expects  some  kind  of  punishment. 

c.  The  visitor  considers  Kreton  a  mentally  and  morally  retarded  child. 

d.  (Students  should  be  able  to  discern  the  relationship  between  the  name  Kreton  and 
the  word  cretin,  “a  person  with  marked  mental  deficiency.”)  Because  Kreton 
thought  that  what  we  human  beings  truly  desired  was  war — it  has  been  romanticized 
in  many  places  as  exciting  and  glorious — he  is  actually  a  cretin.  Over  at  least  the 
last  50  years,  human  effort  has  sought  desperately  for  ways  to  prevent  war  with 
its  destruction,  human  misery,  and  death. 

7.  The  second  visitor’s  spaceship  pursues  a  steady  course — as  you’d  expect  from  an 
intelligent,  mature  adult.  Kreton’s  spaceship,  on  the  other  hand,  pursues  an  erratic 
course — just  as  you’d  expect  from  a  wayward  child. 

8.  (Obviously,  answers  will  vary.  In  their  exchange  of  views  students  have  an  unusually 
good  opportunity  to  review  the  entire  play.) 


Satire  Major  Outcome 

p.  338  Literature — The  craft  of  literature  ( cognitive ):  Inferring  meanings  that  depend  on  an 

understanding  of  satire. 

The  lesson  on  satire  provides  an  opportunity  to  encourage  students  to  draw  inferences. 
You  might  help  students  with  the  three  quoted  statements  representing  Kreton’s  attitude 
toward  war  (text  page  338)  by  asking  students  to  read  them  aloud.  What  does  the  tone 
of  voice  suggest  about  Kreton?  They  should  be  able  to  observe  the  almost  childish  glee 
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that  these  lines  suggest,  and  infer  from  that  Vidal’s  attitude  toward  Kreton  as  a  dabbler 
in  human  destiny. 

To  extend  the  discussion  ot  the  play,  you  might  point  out  that  the  people  don’t  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  anything  from  the  visit  because  it  is  wiped  out  of  their  memory.  Ask 
the  class  what  the  characters  might  have  learned  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  remember 
the  incident.  (According  to  Vidal,  would  they  have  necessarily  learned  anything? ) 

To  prod  students  to  apply  their  understanding  of  satire,  ask  them  to  name  Kreton’s  space 
ship. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  22  Checkup:  Theme  and  Figurative  Language — Com¬ 
parisons”  ( Resourcebook  page  116). 

Professional  Reference 

Hillocks,  George,  Jr.,  ed.,  Cutlass  &  Rapier:  A  Collection  of  Satire.  Scholastic 
Magazines,  Inc.,  1974.  An  excellent  collection  of  written  and  pictorial  satires, 
most  short  and  many  comprehensible  to  the  unsophisticated,  nonliterary  reader. 

Resources 

Most  issues  of  MAD  Magazine  include  a  satire  of  a  current  movie.  Have  several  is¬ 
sues  available  for  study  (and  enjoyment!)  during  the  reading  of  Visit  to  a  Small  Planet. 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  The  Mouse  That  Roared.  Curtis,  1954,  1955.  Available  as  a 
Bantam  paperback.  A  light  satire  on  fears  of  invasion.  Readable. 


Focus  (Text  pages  340-343) 

Appositives 

Major  Outcomes 

G  /  U  /  M — Grammar  and  usage:  Embedding — substituting  simple  for  complex  con¬ 
structions. 

Gl  U I M — Mechanics:  Using  commas  to  set  off  appositives. 

Teaching  Like  many  grammatical  constructions,  appositives  can  be  taught  from  a  practical  view- 

the  LeSSOn  P°*nt:  appositives,  used  properly,  aid  conciseness  of  expression.  If  students  had  to  pay 

five  dollars  for  each  word  they  used  in  a  sentence,  they  would  soon  become  conservative 
spenders.  As  a  result,  they  can  save  money  by  learning  the  appositive. 

Notice,  also,  that  this  lesson  teaches  the  difference  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive 
appositives  without  using  the  terminology.  The  section  “Appositives  without  Commas” 
naturally  and  inductively  presents  the  students  with  pairs  of  appositives — those  with, 
those  without  commas.  Practice  5  questions  the  students  about  why  certain  appositives 
need  commas  while  others  don’t.  Practice  6  asks  the  students  to  apply  what  they’ve 
learned  in  Practice  5. 

Practice  7,  a  culminating  activity,  asks  the  students  to  rewrite  a  wordy  paragraph,  making 
it  concise  through  use  of  appositives,  with  and  without  commas.  Should  you  wish  to  use 
restrictive  and  nonrestrictive  as  terms,  feel  free  to  do  so.  It’s  just  that  in  this  writer’s 
experience,  the  terminology  tends  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  student  mastering  the  concept. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Appositives”  (Resourcebook  page  118). 
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Lesson  23  (Text  pages  348-354) 

Modern  Life 


Responding 
to  Poems 
Teaching 
the  Poems 


Major  Outcome 

Literature — Response  to  literature  (affective):  Responding/ reacting  to  a  literary  work. 

Making  collages  is  an  activity  particularly  suited  to  this  lesson.  Assign  individuals  or 
groups  to  collect  photographs,  drawings,  advertisements,  slogans,  and  the  like,  which 

(1)  illustrate  views  of  “contemporary  life”  expressed  in  this  cluster  of  seven  selections, 

(2)  represent  and  detail  the  view  expressed  in  one  of  the  poems,  (3)  stand  as  students’ 
own  personal  views  of  contemporary  life. 


“Epitaph”  (text  page  348)  and  “Man  in  Orbit”  (text  page  349)  comment  wryly  but 
grimly  on  modern  life.  Ask  students  how  the  poem  “Epitaph”  fits  into  this  lesson:  Is 
the  final  pun  funny  or  chilling?  What  does  it  say  about  our  concern  over  insurance? 
(Students  may  speculate  that  the  poet  sees  life  as  too  complex,  or  that  in  our  desire  for 
good  bargains  we  rush  pell-mell  to  destruction.) 

The  form  of  “Man  in  Orbit”  (text  page  349)  is  more  whimsical  than  its  content.  If 
students  have  trouble  reading  the  poem,  tell  them  not  to  stop  at  the  end  of  the  line,  just 
to  keep  going  (like  the  man!).  Like  “Man  in  Orbit,”  “The  Computer’s  First  Birthday 
Card”  (text  page  350)  demands  students  see  meaning  in  shape  as  well  as  in  words.  (The 
poem  is  rectangular,  like  many  program  cards.)  What  patterns  do  students  see?  Are  there 
any  sentences?  How  does  one  line  relate  to  the  next?  With  the  exception  of  references 
to  four  painters’  works — “Turners,”  “Whistlers,”  “Gainsboroughs,”  “Constables” — 
the  computer’s  associative  stream  of  gibberish  should  be  decodable.  It  experiments  with 
several  words  and  word  parts  in  various  positions  (lines  1-13),  gets  stuck  (lines  14-16), 
tries  something  else  (lines  17-21),  hits  a  wrong  row  of  keys  (line  22),  signals  variously 
for  error  (lines  19,  24?  25?),  tries  another  language  (binary  language?)  (line  29),  throws 
in  slogans  (lines  30-33),  and  stops  in  total  confusion  (or  is  it  laughter?).  Invite  students 
to  run  loose  on  this  concrete  poem.  Avoid  insistence  on  a  line-by-line  reading.  A  feeling 
that  the  poem  is  weird  is  a  valid  response. 


“Resume”  (text  page  351)  may  be  too  downbeat  for  many  students  to  accept.  Encourage 
debate.  Be  sure  students  understand  the  title.  Which  meaning  fits  best,  to  “resume 
something”  or  the  noun  “resume,”  meaning  a  summary  of  some  kind? 

Merriam’s  poem,  “A  Charm  for  Our  Time”  (text  page  352)  is  a  catalogue  of  items  of 
a  “no  deposit,  no  return”  world.  Ask  your  students  to  compile  a  similar  listing  of  specifics 
that  represent  either  this  view  of  “modern  life”  or  of  life  as  they  see  it.  Invite  comparisons 
with  the  last  section  of  “The  Computer’s  First  Birthday  Card.” 


Ask  students  whether  Dr.  King’s  speech  (text  page  353)  is  similar  or  different  in  tone 
from  the  preceding  selections.  Is  it  more  positive?  more  negative?  What  is  the  key  word 
in  this  speech?  (Probably  interrelated.) 

Spencer’s  “The  Housewife,”  like  King’s  sermon,  uses  orbit  imagery.  But  are  they  talking 
about  the  same  or  different  values? 

Note:  “The  Housewife”  is  probably  meant  as  a  genuine  tribute  to  the  critical  role  of 
those  women  who  make  a  career  of  housewifery.  Some  students  may,  however,  find  it 
a  bit  cloying,  or  even  unrepresentative,  since  the  poet  is  male  and  the  “I”  who  stirs  the 
pan  is  female. 


Discussion 
p.  354 


Suggested  Answers 

1.  Ask  students  to  go  through  a  typical  day,  listing  everything  they  encounter  or  touch. 
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then  to  check  items  which  would  not  have  existed  100  years  ago.  They  would  probably 
all  be  working,  would  own  very  few  things,  might  be  orphaned.  But  what  modem 
day  problems  would  be  missing?  (Tensions  of  urban  life,  dependency  on  imported 
fuels,  and  the  like.) 

2.  As  the  students  give  answers  to  this  question,  encourage  them  to  think  specifically 
ot  their  immediate  surroundings,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhoods  or  school.  What  prob¬ 
lems  do  they  find  and  what  might  be  done  about  them? 

Extending  The  poem  Man  in  Orbit’  is  funny  because  its  “plot  ”  results  from  interpreting  a  figurative 
the  Lesson  statement  literally  (“Stop  the  World,  I  Want  to  get  Off”).  Ask  students  to  think  of  other 
figurative  statements  and  to  illustrate  them  literally  by  writing  a  short  poem  like  “Man 
in  Orbit.  Examples  of  such  statements  are:  “to  put  one’s  foot  in  one’s  mouth,”  “letting 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,”  “talking  your  head  off,”  and  “you  bug  me.” 


Lesson  24  (Text  pages  355-368) 

Sport’s  Worst  Tragedy 


Forestudy 

Emergencies 
and  People 
p.  355 


Major  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  ( cognitive ):  (1)  Identifying  /  describing  the  basic 
conflict  and  the  setting.  (2)  Explaining  the  influence  of  setting  on  characters  and  events. 
Reading — Comprehension:  Inferring  cause-and-effect  relationships. 

Before  reading  the  Forestudy,  engage  students  in  a  discussion  in  which  they  are  able  to 
express  their  opinions  about  how  people  act  in  emergencies.  Has  anyone  ever  been  in 
a  fire,  a  bombscare?  (How  did  you  react?  What  were  your  feelings?  How  did  the  people 
around  you  react?  Were  they  helpful?  Was  there  confusion?)  Why  do  people  panic  in 
emergencies?  Is  it  just  that  they  “lost  their  heads,”  or  do  most  people  feel  that  they 
should  take  care  of  themselves  first? 


Following  are  some  suggested  answers  for  the  questions  in  Practice  1  (text  page  358): 

1.-2.  The  causes  of  the  three  disasters  all  seem  quite  different,  but  adequate  precau¬ 
tions  could  have  prevented  the  Titanic’ s  accident  and  possibly  the  coal  mine  explosion. 
All  three  tragedies  resulted  in  loss  of  life,  but  in  widely  different  numbers:  Titanic, 
around  1500;  earthquake,  around  450;  mine  explosion,  26.  Property  losses  and  human 
suffering  were  highest  in  San  Francisco.  The  numbers  of  people  directly  involved 
varied  widely  in  the  three  tragedies. 

3.  Students  may  pick  different  examples  of  cowardice,  but  the  man  disguised  as  a  woman 
in  the  lifeboat  is  surely  one.  Looting  and  overcharging  for  food  can  be  cited  as  showing 
lack  of  consideration  for  others.  Volunteering  to  go  into  the  mine  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  bravery. 

4.  Clearly,  the  Titanic  disaster  could  most  easily  have  been  avoided. 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  359 


Before  they  read  the  selection,  ask  students  if  they  ever  see  any  signs  of  mob  behavior 
in  smaller  groups,  perhaps  in  classes,  or  at  meetings  of  clubs,  or  at  parties.  Urge  them 
to  provide  examples  of  the  snowballing  of  an  emotion  or  an  idea  that  can  occur  in  those 
groups.  What  does  it  take  to  control  or  to  stop  such  snowballing?  Can  an  individual  do 
anything  to  influence  a  group  toward  more  rational  behavior? 


Is  it  possible  for  mob  behavior  to  be  healthy  and  productive?  Your  students  may  report 
that  the  excitement  of  a  good  party,  or  a  good  concert,  is  something  like  mob  behavior. 
People  who  wouldn’t  otherwise  speak  to  each  other  might  talk  about  the  event. 
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Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  366 


Clipped  Words 
p.  367 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Suggested  Answers 

1 .  The  author  identifies  the  following  factors  as  contributing  to  the  riot:  the  disagreement 
about  the  referee’s  call,  the  use  of  tear  gas  by  the  police,  and  the  locking  of  the  three 
gates.  Perhaps  irresponsibility  of  the  gatekeepers  is  a  more  serious  factor  than  any  of 
the  others;  it  closed  off  escape. 

2.  Students  may  say  that  the  police  could  have  refrained  from  using  the  tear  gas.  Beyond 
that,  there  may  have  been  little  that  they  could  have  done. 

3.  The  slaughter  was  particularly  tragic  because  the  people  were  attending  the  game  in 
a  holiday  spirit. 

Major  Outcome 

Language — Diction:  Recognizing  clipped  words  and  their  significance. 

Answers  to  the  10  terms  in  Practice  1  (text  page  367)  are  as  follows:  (1)  fan — fanatic, 

(2)  radio — radiotelephone,  (3)  taxicab — taximeter  cabriolet,  (4)  bike — bicycle,  (5)  exam — 
examination,  (6)  flu — influenza,  (7)  gym — gymnasium,  (8)  math — mathematics, 
(9)  phone — telephone,  (10)  super —superior,  (11)  pep — pepper,  (12)  pants — panta¬ 
loons. 

The  clipped  form  of  each  term  in  Practice  2  (text  page  367)  is  as  follows:  (1)  ad,  (2)  plane, 

(3)  auto,  (4)  cab,  (5)  caps,  (6)  van,  (7)  gent,  (8)  hanky,  (9)  copter,  (10)  lab,  (11)  mike, 
(12)  wig,  (13)  sub,  (14)  vet,  (15)  zoo. 

Students  might  experiment  with  words  they’d  like  to  see  clipped  and  use  them  in  dialogues 
with  their  classmates.  Does  each  suggested  clipped  form  sound  OK?  Is  it  forced?  Are 
these  would-be  clipped  words  likely  to  catch  on  or  suffer  a  very  short  life? 

To  supplement  “Behind  the  Word’’  (text  page  368),  ask  students  to  look  up  comedy, 
melodrama,  soap  opera. 

1.  The  1972  summer  Olympic  Games  at  Munich  were  especially  tragic.  Many  of  the 
Israeli  athletes  were  gunned  down  by  Arab  terrorists.  Ask  interested  students  to  check 
out  accounts  in  national  periodicals  such  as  Newsweek,  Time,  and  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report.  How  did  people  react?  How  were  the  succeeding  Games  affected? 

2.  Read  to  your  students  accounts  of  mob  violence  in  history.  Dickens’  portrayal  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  a  graphic  example  of  mass  hysteria 
resulting  from  social  injustices.  Contrast  this  type  of  revolution  with  the  passive 
resistance  in  Mahatma  Ghandi’s  India  during  its  struggle  for  independence  from  Brit¬ 
ain.  The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  United  States  contains  elements  of  both  passive 
and  active  resistance.  Your  students  should  have  strong  opinions  on  civil  rights  issues. 
Help  them  discuss  their  views  as  rationally  and  as  objectively  as  possible. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  24:  Clipped  Words”  ( Resourcebook  page  119). 

Professional  References 

The  following  books  examine  group  behavior  in  humans: 

Johnson,  David  W.,  and  Frank  P.  Johnson,  Joining  Together:  Group  Theory  and 
Group  Skills.  Prentice-Hall,  1975. 

Stanford,  Gene,  and  Albert  E.  Roark,  Human  Interaction  in  Education.  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  1974. 

Resources 

The  Bus  (Audio  /  Brandon).  62  min.  b&w.  A  candid  documentary  of  the  August, 
1963  civil  rights  demonstration  at  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mob  and  Riot  Control  (Charles  Cahill  and  Associates).  14  min,  b&w.  This  1964  film 
demonstrates  police  techniques  for  controlling  mob  and  riot  situations.  Illustrates 
the  use  of  the  baton,  smoke,  and  tear  gas. 

San  Francisco  (Films  Incorporated).  115  min,  b&w.  This  classic  MGM  feature  film 
depicts  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906  and  the  Barbary  Coast 
days. 

Titanic  (Films  Incorporated).  98  min,  b&w.  This  Twentieth  Century-Fox  feature  film  fo¬ 
cusses  on  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  passengers  on  the  ill-fated  Titanic. 


Lesson  25  (Text  pages  369-382) 

Helen 


Forestudy 

Run-on 
Sentences 
p.  369 


Major  Outcomes 

G  /  U  /  M — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Distinguishing  coherent  from  incoherent  sen¬ 
tences.  (2)  Identifying  basic  sentence  patterns.  (3)  Subordinating  one  idea  to  another 
via  dependent  clauses.  (4)  Identifying/ supplying  conjunctions. 

Gl U / M — Mechanics:  (1)  Capitalizing  the  first  word  of  a  sentence.  (2)  Using  appro¬ 
priate  end  punctuation.  (3)  Using  a  comma  or  semicolon  in  compound  sentences  ac¬ 
cording  to  standard  practice. 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Constructing  efficient,  effective  sentences. 


Writing  run-on  sentences  is  prevalent  among  student  writers.  This  tightly  sequenced 
lesson,  which  begins  with  “motivation  through  humor”  and  concludes  with  a  “decoding” 
exercise,  takes  the  students  through  four  methods  of  treating  run-on  sentences:  (1)  Making 
independent  clauses  separate  sentences — Practice  1 ;  (2)  use  of  the  semicolon — Practices 
2-3;  (3)  use  of  a  comma  and  a  coordinating  conjunction — Practice  3;  (4)  changing  one 
of  multiple  clauses  to  a  subordinate  clause — Practice  4.  Practices  5  and  6  ask  students 
to  select  the  best  of  these  four  methods  to  correct  run-ons. 


It  is  strongly  suggested  that  you  assign  a  short  writing  exercise  following  this  lesson  to 
see  if  immediate  transfer  has  taken  place.  As  has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  it’s  one  thing 
for  a  student  to  recognize  an  error  in  a  drill;  it’s  another  for  the  student  to  correct  the 
error  in  his  or  her  own  writing. 

A  type  of  run-on  not  treated  in  this  lesson  is  the  cluster  of  strung-together  sentences 
connected  by  a  series  of  ands;  for  example,  “While  we  were  at  the  beach,  this  lifeguard 
came  up  to  us  and  he  told  us  that  we  were  playing  our  radio  too  loud  and  we  told  him 
we  weren’t  and  he  said  that  we  were  and  we  tried  to  tell  him  we  weren’t  but  you  know 
lifeguards  and  so  we  had  to  turn  it  way  down  and  we  could  hardly  hear  it.”  Supply  your 
students  with  a  few  examples  like  this  one,  and  have  them  suggest  their  own  strategies 
for  remedying  run-on  sentences. 

In  Practices  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  you  can  speed  correction  of  run-on  sentences  by  having 
students  write  only  the  last  word  of  the  first  independent  clause  and  the  first  word  of  the 
second  clause,  with  the  appropriate  punctuation  (and  conjunction  if  needed)  between. 

Example:  I  was  bom  in  England  at  the  age  of  ten  I  came  to  this  country. 

Corrections:  England.  At  /  England;  at  /  England,  and  at 
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Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  373 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  376 


Making 
Judgments ; 

Drawing 
Inferences 
p.  376 


Before  assigning  “Helen,”  discuss  the  problem  of  sibling  rivalry.  Have  any  students  had 
problems  dealing  with  brothers  or  sisters?  What  caused  the  problems?  How  were  they 
solved,  or  how  might  they  be  solved?  Have  any  students  felt  that  they  were  unfairly 
compared  to  their  brothers  or  sisters,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  by  parents 
or  teachers  or  friends?  What  effect  did  such  comparison  have  upon  the  students  and  their 
siblings? 

Note:  Why  exactly  is  Helen  the  “chosen”  one?  Answering  this  question  honestly — in 
terms  of  the  story — raises  a  perhaps  dated  issue,  that  of  equating  black  identity  with  hair 
styles.  Is  Helen  “chosen,”  overtly  or  by  default,  because  of  white  physical  characteristics? 
Was  Brooks  subtly  commenting  on  social  pressures  of  her  day? 

Brooks  seems  to  raise  a  second  kind  of  prejudice  for  contemplation,  a  kind  many  high 
school  students  can  observe  about  them.  Again,  this  type  of  prejudice  may  have  been 
much  more  obvious  in  the  fifties  than  today.  Do  students  agree  or  disagree  with  Helen’s 
opinion  that  girls  with  brains  can  never  expect  to  be  popular?  Are  attractiveness  and 
intelligence  in  girls  a  taboo  social  combination?  And  what  about  boys? 

Suggested  Answers 

1 .  Students  are  likely  to  sympathize  with  Maud  Martha,  especially  since  the  story  is  told 
from  her  perspective,  but  they  may  also  be  reluctant  to  dismiss  what  Helen  stands  for. 

2.  If  the  class  is  divided  on  this  question,  encourage  students  to  find  specifics  in  the 
story  to  substantiate  their  opinions. 

3.  Some  students  may  suggest  that  she  attend  a  bit  more  closely  to  her  appearance.  Most 
will  probably  agree  that  if  she  imitated  Helen  in  everything,  Maud  Martha  would  lose 
her  own  identity. 

4.  Helen’s  only  speech  is  on  page  376,  the  last  words  of  this  excerpt:  “You’ll  never  get 
a  boyfriend,  ...  if  you  don’t  stop  reading  those  books.”  If  students  feel  that  Helen 
is  an  anti-intellectual,  concerned  only  with  social  life,  this  speech  is  likely  to  confirm 
their  opinion  of  her.  Other  judgements  may  range  from  “selfish”  to  “realistic,” 
depending  on  students’  own  stance  on  the  brains  /  beauty  issue  and  on  how  they  are 
treated  by  siblings. 

5.  Most  students,  especially  those  with  brothers  or  sisters,  will  probably  feel  that  com¬ 
paring  two  members  of  the  same  family  is  a  very  bad  idea.  Why?  It  hurts! 

Major  Outcomes 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Getting  meaning  from  context  (a)  by  noting  and 
using  synonyms,  (b)  by  noting  tone  and  mood,  (c)  by  recalling  previous  experience, 
and  (d)  by  making  use  of  related  words  in  the  passage. 

Reading — Comprehension:  (1)  Inferring /interpreting  traits  and  motives  of  characters. 
(2)  Transferring  ideas  to  other  situations  or  persons.  (3)  Organizing  inferences  through 
analysis. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  (1)  Judging  character  from  speech  and 
action  and  from  what  is  said  about  the  person.  (2)  Inferring  relationships  among  char¬ 
acters. 

To  pique  interest  in  “The  Rebel”  (text  page  382),  ask  students  who  would  make  a  better 
“rebel,”  Maud  Martha  or  Helen?  Neither? 

In  discussing  the  situation  presented  in  “Making  Judgments”  (top  of  text  page  377),  be 
sure  to  have  the  class  consider  multiple  possibilities.  The  boy  might  be  angry.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  might  simply  be  determined  to  do  a  perfect  job.  He  may  be  frustrated  by 
the  assignment,  or  he  may  suddenly  have  had  an  inspiration  and  so  want  to  start  over  on 
a  fresh  sheet  of  paper.  Until  we  know  more  about  the  boy  and  the  situation,  we  can  make 
only  tentative  judgments  about  his  actions.  A  writer  of  fiction  can  resolve  a  dilemma 
quite  simply,  by  telling  us  what  the  boy’s  behavior  means.  If  the  boy  is  angry,  the  writer 
can  say  that  “  the  boy  angrily  tore  the  sheet  from  the  notebook.”  A  news  reporter  would 
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not  have  as  much  freedom;  he  or  she  must  attempt  to  present  information  rather  than  pass 
judgment  on  it. 


Examples  of  appropriate  judgment  words  for  Practice  1  (text  page  377): 

1 .  insolent  /  rude  /  impertinent  /  defiant 

2.  impatient  /  unfeeling  /  resentful  /  irritated 

3 .  compassionate  /  tender-hearted  /  sympathetic  /  charitable 

Examples  of  appropriate  judgment  words  for  Practice  2  (text  pages  377-378): 

1 .  vain  /  self-conscious  /  affected 

2 .  unmotivated  /  lazy  /  indifferent 

3 .  ambitious  /  bright  /  motivated 

4.  stern  /  well-organized  /  serious 


Answers  for  Practice  3  (text  pages  378-379)  are:  (1)  indifferent,  (2)  oversensitive, 
(3)  persecute,  (4)  protective,  (5)  compassion,  (6)  scorn. 


Extending  the 
Lesson 


1.  To  extend  the  Forestudy  lesson,  and  to  provide  further  practice  remedying  run-on 
sentences,  duplicate  copies  of  your  own  “ancient  Greek”  paragraphs  for  students  to 
“translate”  into  appropriate  English  sentences  as  in  Forestudy  Practice  7.  Also  let 
students  make  up  their  own  all-capital,  no  punctuation,  run-on  paragraphs,  exchanging 
them  with  their  classmates  to  decipher. 

2.  Duplicate  a  sheet  of  run-on  sentences  taken  from  student  writing.  Use  these  sheets 
for  further  drill  and  instruction. 

3.  Whenever  students  react  to  an  advertisement  in  agreement  or  disgust,  they  are  passing 
judgment.  Bring  in  several  ads  from  magazines  and  ask  students  to  describe  models’ 
expressions,  intended  audiences,  and  sales  pitches.  When  they  have  done  so,  state 
that  each  response  is,  in  fact,  a  type  of  judgment. 


Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  25  Checkup:  Run-On  Sentences  /  Judgments  and  Infer¬ 
ences”  ( Resourcebook  page  120). 
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Lesson  26  (Text  pages  383-395) 

The  Glass  Roses 


Forestudy 

Noun  Endings 

Adjective 
Endings 
p.  383 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  386 


Major  Outcomes 

GIUIM — Grammar  and  usage:  (1)  Explaining  the  nominative  function.  (2)  Identify¬ 
ing/  using  noun  suffixes.  (3)  Explaining  the  adjectival  function.  (4)  Using  adjective 
suffixes. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  (1)  Finding  the  literal  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words.  (2)  Getting  meaning  from  context  through  tone  and  mood  and  by  using  related 
words. 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature  ( cognitive ):  Describing  the  setting  and  basic  con¬ 
flict. 

Answers  for  Practice  I  (text  p.  383-384):  (1)  embarrassment  (2)  purposeful  (3)  fascination 
(4)  weariness  (5)  obscurity  (6)  sooty  (7)  ridiculous  (8)  searching  (9)  obedience  (10)  babyish. 

For  enrichment,  have  your  students  coin  nouns,  define  them,  use  them  in  sentences,  and 
then  turn  them  into  adjective  forms.  After  the  students  have  done  so,  compile  a  class  list 
of  coined  nouns  and  adjectives  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  butcher  paper,  using  graffiti 
format. 

For  additional  enrichment,  send  a  group  of  students  to  the  Shorter  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  with  a  group  of  nouns  which  also  have  adjective  forms.  Ask  them  to  trace  which 
form  occurred  first  in  English,  the  noun  or  the  adjective;  e.g.,  slave,  slavish  (if  you  want, 
add  slavishly.)  Although  most  students  can  accurately  hypothesize  that  nouns  enter  before 
their  adjective  counterparts,  it  might  be  interesting  for  them  to  discover  the  time  gap 
between  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  noun  and  the  first  recorded  use  of  its  adjective  form. 

“Experiencing  Another  Culture”  (text  p.  385)  reveals  two  conflicts  in  “The  Glass  Roses”: 
the  culture  conflict  and  “the  youth  /  adult  conflict.”  You  might  ask  students  if  they 
believe  that  a  “youth /adult  conflict”  really  exists.  Then  ask  the  class  what  some  of  the 
conflicts  are  that  one  might  experience  entering  adulthood. 

Note:  The  picture  of  prejudice  may  be  slowly  shifting  in  this  country  today  as  children, 
through  exposure  in  school  and  through  literature,  are  experiencing  customs  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  individuals  of  minority  groups.  (See  also  teacher’s  guide  pp  52-53  on 
Lesson  17.) 

Depending  on  the  students  in  your  class,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  in  many 
European  cultures,  it  is  normal  for  men  to  express  their  emotions  openly.  Within  such 
a  context,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  that  Leka  would  express  affection  by  pinching  the  boy’s 
cheek  or  throwing  an  arm  across  his  shoulder.  You  might  discuss  with  the  students  ways 
in  which  emotions  are  expressed  in  various  cultures. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  ways  the  government,  their  local  community,  and  school 
are  making  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap.  They  might  discuss  what  they,  as  students,  could 
do  to  make  life  easier  and  more  pleasant  for  newcomers  to  Canada. 

Some  students  may  be  able  and  willing  to  share  their  own  experiences  of  growing  up  in 
two  cultures.  Others  may  be  able  to  interview  parents,  relatives  or  friends  on  their 
experiences.  Have  the  class  prepare  a  set  of  interview  questions  to  aid  them  in  this 
research. 
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Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  393 


Synonyms 
p.  393 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Suggested  Answers 

1.  The  men  in  the  camp  laughed  and  ridiculed  Leka  as  he  prayed  before  eating,  and 
Stephen’s  father  reprimanded  Stephen  for  befriending  a  “Polack.” 

2.  Stephen  was  fascinated  with  Leka’s  sensitivity  towards  beauty  (the  glass  roses),  and 
his  love  of  adventure  (stories  of  travel).  Stephen’s  world  was  filled  with  hard  work 
and  a  seriousness  where  everything  had  to  have  a  purpose. 

3.  Stephen's  tirst  conflict  was  his  own  inner  conflict.  While  his  youthful  spirit  loved 
dreams  and  stories  of  adventure,  he  very  much  wanted  to  be  like  his  father — hard¬ 
working,  responsible  and  strong.  He  also  experienced  a  cultural  conflict.  In  Leka  he 
found  a  man  whose  friendship  and  sensitivity  were  alien  to  his  own  upbringing. 
Stephen  chose  to  continue  the  friendship. 

4.  “The  glass  roses’’  represented  Leka’s  childhood  and  its  fragility.  Just  as  the  roses 
were  smashed  during  the  bombing,  so  too  his  friendship  with  Stephen  is  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  the  other  men. 

Major  Outcomes 

Language — Diction:  Using  synonyms  to  gain  variety  in  vocabulary  and  to  pinpoint 
meaning. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Getting  meaning  from  context  by  noting  and  using 
synonyms. 

When  students  have  completed  their  discussion  of  “The  Glass  Roses,’’  direct  them  to 
the  Follow-Up  lesson.  Ask  that  the  lesson  be  read  silently  to  Practice  I.  Correct  answers 
for  text  page  394-395  are:  (1)  fearfully  (2)  to  cut  (3)  absorbed  (4)  humbleness  (5)  promptness 
(6)  certainty  (7)  confusion  (8)  doubtfully  (9)  dimness  (10)  slender. 

Practice  2  (text  page  395)  seems  best  for  individual  student  writing.  Though  answers  will 
vary,  the  following  are  acceptable:  (1)  fresh  (impertinent,  rude),  (2)  funny  (bad,  peculiar, 
spoiled),  (3)  pretty  good  (strong,  vigorous,  healthy),  (4)  said  (whispered,  shouted,  chor¬ 
tled,  etc.)  and  left  (tiptoed,  clomped,  raced),  (5)  nice  (pleasant,  bright,  sunny,  cheerful, 
exciting). 

1.  Have  each  student  write  a  letter  that  a  newly  arrived  immigrant  student  their  own  age 
might  write  to  a  friend  back  home  describing  their  experience  in  Canada. 

2.  Have  the  students  role-play  a  situation  between  father  and  son.  The  son,  a  Canadian, 
is  dating  a  girl  of  a  different  ethnic  background.  The  father  is  against  the  relationship. 
Prepare  arguments  to  support  either  side. 

3.  Have  the  students  imagine  they  form  a  committee  on  Immigration  Hospitality.  Have 
them  plan  a  week’s  activities. 

4.  Have  students  plan  an  ethnic  day  in  the  class  where  students  of  various  cultures  prepare 
foods  from  their  own  countries. 

5.  Ask  inclined  students  to  examine  Canada’s  present  day  Immigration  Policy.  Do  they 
feel  it  is  important  to  have  rules  and  regulations  on  Immigration  into  this  country 
today? 

6.  Hold  a  “synonym  bee.”  A  member  of  one  team  pronounces  a  word;  his/her  opposite 
number  of  the  opposing  team  must  supply  a  suitable  synonym.  If  the  original  word 
is  inappropriate,  the  team  whose  member  gave  it  is  penalized.  If  the  synonym  is 
incorrect,  the  opposing  team  is  penalized.  Each  team  receives  a  point  when  a  suitable 
synonym  is  given. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  26  Checkup:  Noun  and  Adjective  Endings/Synonyms” 
(Resourcebook  page  121). 
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Professional  References 

Cattermole,  William,  Emigration:  The  Advantages  of  Emigration  to  Canada.  Coles  Pub¬ 
lishing,  1970. 

Many  Cultures ,  Many  Heritages.  McGraw-Hill  Limited,  1975. 

Radley-Walters,  Maureen,  and  Peter  Watson,  Canada:  Land  of  Immigrants.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  1973. 

Sproule,  Riddell,  Minority  Groups.  Macmillan,  1971. 

Resources 

Our  Street  Was  Paved  With  Gold  (NFB  106C  0173  086  28  min  37  s  col.)  A  visit  to  St. 
Lawrence  Boulevard,  Montreal,  named  Little  Europe. 

This  is  a  Photograph  (NFB  106C  0171  094  10  min  5  s  col.)  Impression  of  a  European 
immigrant’s  first  five  years  in  Canada. 


Focus  (Text  pages  396-398) 

Paraphrasing 


Major  Outcomes 

Composition — Effective  writing:  Reporting  via  paraphrasing. 

Reading — Study  skills:  (1)  Using  library  resources  efficiently.  (2)  Synthesizing  on  the 
literal  and  applicative  levels. 

Paraphrasing  is  an  important  language  skill  that  too  often  has  been  neglected  in  English 
classes  in  recent  years.  The  “translation”  of  ideas  into  the  student’s  own  words  requires 
close  reading,  comprehension,  interpretation,  and  the  accurate  use  of  language. 


Teaching  Paraphrasing  should  not  be  confused  with  summarizing,  or  precis  writing.  Although 
,  T  closely  related,  summarizing  requires  condensation;  paraphrasing  does  not.  In  fact,  a 

irit  i^essuri  paraphrase  may  contain  even  more  words  than  the  original.  It  is  important  in  both 
paraphrasing  and  summarizing  to  retain  the  mood,  tone,  point  of  view,  and  essential 
meaning  of  the  original  passage. 

Prior  to  reading  the  explanation  of  paraphrasing,  ask  students  to  copy  from  the  board  the 
following  definition:  “ Quarter  sessions:  an  English  local  court  with  limited  original  and 
appellate  criminal  and  sometimes  civil  jurisdiction  and  often  administrative  functions  held 
quarterly  usually  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  in  a  county  or  by  a  recorder  in  a  borough.’ ' 
When  students  are  finished,  erase  (or  cover)  the  definition  and  ask  the  students  to  turn 
their  papers  over  and  define  quarter  sessions.  Most  students  will  have  a  fairly  difficult 
time  doing  so.  Explain  that  this  exercise  proves  that  copying  something  does  not  mean 
that  students  are  learning  it. 


It  might  be  beneficial  to  work  on  Practice  5  with  the  class  as  a  whole.  Suggestions  could 
be  written  on  the  chalkboard  or  on  a  transparency  for  use  with  an  overhead  projector. 
Hints  like  those  in  Practice  4  could  be  supplied  by  the  teacher,  depending  on  how  difficult 
students  find  the  exercise. 

Extending  1.  Extend  the  lesson  by  providing  a  variety  of  passages  for  students  to  paraphrase.  You 
the  Lesson  might  use  excerpts  from  other  disciplines,  perhaps  from  your  students’  own  textbooks. 

Other  sources  for  practice  material  might  include  the  Bible,  motor  vehicle  code  books, 
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technical  manuals,  voter  pamphlets,  political  statements,  contracts.  Those  who  seem 
most  proficient  in  this  exercise  might  work  with  those  who  are  having  difficulty. 

2.  Play  the  Puzzling  Proverb  game  with  your  class  by  having  them  reverse  the  process 
of  paraphrasing,  restating  well-known  sayings  and  proverbs  into  synonymous  but  more 
obscure  language.  Armed  with  dictionary  and  thesaurus,  each  student  attempts  to 
baffle  an  opponent  with  a  “formal,”  literal  translation  of  a  familiar  saying.  Here  are 
two  examples: 

Puzzler:  Individuals  who  inhabit  crystalline  domiciles  should  refrain  from  hurling 
small  boulders. 

Answer:  People  who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn’t  throw  stones. 

Puzzler:  An  observed  saucepan  will  not  reach  100°  C. 

Answer:  A  watched  pot  never  boils. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Focus  Checkup:  Paraphrasing”  ( Resourcebook  page  123). 


Lesson  27  (Text  pages  399-415) 

Skald 


Forestudy  Maj°r  Outcomes 

Literature — The  craft  of  literature:  (1)  Examining  the  influence  of  setting  in  literature 
(2)  Explaining  setting  as  a  contributing  factor  to  isolation. 

The  lesson  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  students’  understanding  of  “Skald.”  The  Forestudy 
focusses  on  environment  as  part  of  man’s  struggle  to  adapt. 

Ask  students  if  any  of  them  have  moved  from  the  city  to  the  country,  or  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  What  effect  did  it  have  on  them?  How  did  they  cope?  What  finally  helped 
them  to  adjust? 


Teaching  the 

Selection 
p.  400 


Encourage  students  to  discuss  the  word  “Isolation.”  Why  do  we  sometimes  feel  lonely? 
What  other  factors  besides  environment  can  help  create  isolation?  You  might  also  discuss 
seasons  and  time  of  year  as  possible  influences  on  people.  Discuss  with  students  the 
importance  of  pets  in  people’s  lives.  How  should  pets  be  treated?  In  what  ways  can  a 
pet  be  useful?  (the  blind  man’s  dog,  the  working  donkey).  Students  might  also  be  interested 
in  discussing  the  role  animals  have  played  in  the  literature  they  have  read. 


Follow-up 

Discussion 
p.  411 


Suggested  Answers 

1.  The  setting  of  the  story  is  Bifrost,  a  rural  settlement  in  Manitoba  about  120  km  north 
of  Winnipeg,  homesteaded  by  many  Icelandic  people.  It  is  winter  when  the  days  are 
dull  and  snowy.  Alma  feels  lonely  and  isolated  because  the  area  has  few  people,  just 
empty  summer  cottages.  Because  Junior  Boys  is  involved  in  his  work,  the  setting 
doesn’t  seem  to  affect  him,  although  he  feels  the  extreme  cold  and  does  not  enjoy 
walking  through  the  snow  drifts.  As  the  story  progresses,  the  loneliness  created  by 
the  wintry  environment,  and  the  illness  of  her  dog  affected  Alma’s  communication 
with  her  husband. 

2.  Physically,  Junior  Boys  is  awkward-looking,  but  he  compensates  for  this  with  a  strong, 
determined  personality.  His  courting  of  Alma  shows  persistence.  He  is  inconsiderate 
and  insensitive  when  he  acccepts  a  teaching  position  without  consulting  Alma  after 
she  worked  to  support  his  studies.  He  shows  little  interest  in  his  wife,  particularly 
when  she  acquired  Skald  and  he  said,  “Call  him  what  you  want.”  “It’s  your  dog.” 
His  protectiveness  stems  more  out  of  a  fear  of  losing  her  than  out  of  caring. 

3.  Communication  is  poor  between  Junior  Boys  and  Alma.  He  takes  little  interest  in  her 
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More  About 
Sentence 
Patterns 
p.  412 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


or  in  any  of  her  suggestions  like  going  to  hockey  games  or  skating.  He  also  takes 
little  interest  in  Alma’s  dearly  loved  Skald,  except  when  it  comes  to  killing  the  dog. 
His  insensitivity  contrasts  with  Alma’s  sensitivity.  Alma  seems  to  have  a  need  and 
love  for  people,  whereas  Junior  Boys  seems  quite  paranoid.  The  vast  difference  in 
personalities  plays  a  major  role  in  the  lack  of  communication. 

4.  Meeting  with  Bjarnason  family  allowed  Alma  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  people. 
The  brothers’  great  love  for  their  mother  saddened  Alma  and  made  her  more  aware 
of  her  lonely  situation. 

5.  Alma  felt  intimidated  by  the  woman  who  viewed  her  fiercely  and  was  anxious  to  take 
Scald  for  her  own.  The  woman’s  bitterness  is  a  reflection  of  her  pathetically  poor 
situation  and  her  lack  of  ability  to  change.  The  encounter  provides  contrast  and 
accounts  for  the  dog  catching  a  sickness.  There’s  also  an  element  of  foreboding  or 
mystery  about  the  woman. 

6.  Skald  provided  Alma  with  companionship,  love  and  protection.  With  Skald  she  was 
able  to  walk  freely  without  feeling  the  confinement  of  her  home.  Alma  felt  it  her 
responsibility  to  end  the  dog’s  pain,  because  it  hurt  her  to  see  him  suffer.  After  the 
death,  she  felt  a  need  to  replace  the  dog  so  that  she  would  not  be  alone. 

7.  Answers  will  vary. 

Major  Outcome 

GIVI  M — Grammar  and  usage:  Identifying  seven  basic  sentence  patterns  and  con¬ 
structing  sentences  that  exemplify  each.  This  lesson  introduces  two  new  sentence 
patterns:  S-V-IO-DO  and  S-V-DO-OC  (n.  and  adj.).  However,  the  lesson  first  reviews 
sentence  patterns  taught  earlier.  As  a  warm-up,  you  might  want  the  students  to  un¬ 
scramble  the  following  basic  sentences.  The  first  four  represent  patterns  already  taught. 
The  last  three  are  structured  according  to  the  new  patterns.  The  students  are  merely 
to  unscramble  the  sentences,  not  label  the  sentence  parts. 

1 .  the  brother  down  and  during  up  game  My  jumped 

2.  threw  pie  Vivian  sister  at  a  custard  her 

3.  burglar  murder  The  was  the  suspect 

4.  was  see  long-lost  Sam  his  delighted  to  sister 

5.  gave  little  fifty  I  the  monkey  cents 

6.  The  made  president  Joe  bank 

7.  My  painted  vivid  green  dad  the  house  a 

In  Practice  1  (text  page  413  the  indirect  objects  are:  (1)  me,  (2)  Mike,  (4)  nobody,  (5)  us, 
(6)  me,  (8)  me,  (9)  guests,  (10)  you. 

For  Practice  2  (text  page  414-415),  correct  labels  are  as  follows:  (1)  S-V-DO  (2)  S-V-SC 
(n.)  (3)  S-V-DO-OC  (noun)  (4)  S-V-DO  (5)  S-V-SC  (adj.)  (6)  S-V-DO-OC  (noun)  (7)  S- 
V-IO-DO  (8)  S-V-IO-DO  (9)  S-V-DO-OC  (adj.)  (10)  S-V-SC  (noun). 

1.  Have  students  role-play  the  following  scenes: 

a)  Junior  Boys  wants  to  move  to  Bifrost  but  Alma  is  against  it. 

b)  Junior  Boys  wants  to  marry  Alma  but  she  is  reluctant.  Instruct  the  students  to 
examine  carefully  each  of  the  characters  before  beginning. 

c)  A  scene  between  Alma  and  Junior  Boys.  Alma  is  miserable  with  her  new  life  and 
has  decided  to  take  Skald  and  leave  Junior  Boys. 

2.  In  view  of  the  old  woman’s  inability  to  keep  her  dogs  healthy,  you  might  have 
interested  students  write  letters  to  the  humane  society  protesting  her  wrong  treatment 
of  dogs. 

3.  You  might  organize  a  debate  in  the  classroom  on  the  topic  “country  living  is  better 
than  city  living.” 

4.  Have  the  students  role-play  a  travel  agent.  Their  job  is  to  try  to  sell  a  reluctant  customer 
a  trip  to  a  small  town  in  the  prairies  for  a  week,  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  might  help 


the  students  to  make  a  list  of  the  various  positive  features  they  want  to  discuss  before 
they  begin  the  presentation.  This  exercise  could  turn  out  to  be  quite  humorous. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  27  Checkup:  Sentence  Patterns”  ( Resourcebook  page 
125). 

Professional  Reference 

“Interview:  A  Versatile  Writer  on  His  Craft  and  on  Teaching,”  by  W.D.  Valgardson, 
The  English  Quarterly,  Spring,  1980.  A  very  interesting  glimpse  into  the  thinking  and 
writing  techniques  of  W.D.  Valgardson,  author  of  “Skald.” 

Resource 

Saskatchewan — 45  Below  (NFB  106C  0171  009  13  min  50  s  col.)  A  picture  of  the  extreme 
winter  on  the  prairies  and  the  resourcefulness  of  people  in  coping  with  it. 


Lesson  28  (Text  pages  416-421) 

Declined  with  Thanks 


Forestudy 

Informal 
Language 
p.  416 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — the  craft  of  literature  (cognitive):  Recognizing  the  nature  and  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  formal  language  and  of  informal  language. 

Reading — Comprehension:  Judging  the  appropriateness  of  the  language  used. 

Ask  students  to  read  the  Forestudy  to  themselves,  signaling  silently  (a  raised  hand?)  when 
they  come  to  Practice  1  (text  page  417).  When  all  students  have  read  up  to  Practice  1, 
do  that  exercise  orally.  Students  should  spot  the  following  words  and  phrases  in  the 
informal  sentences:  (1-a)  to  hole  up;  (2-b)  leaves  me  cold;  (3-a)  top  of  our  form  typing 
in  mittens. 


Have  two  students  read  their  Practice  2  statements  aloud,  one  doing  the  informal  statement 
first,  then  the  second  reading  the  formal  statement  (text  page  418).  If  necessary,  do 
Sentence  1  with  the  class.  Students  need  to  be  aware  that  they  have  to  change  the  syntax 
of  each  sentence  to  allow  for  “I,”  third  person,  or  imperative  structures. 

You  might  mention  to  the  students  that  in  September  1975  overall  responsibility  for  the 
Canadian  military  forces  came  under  one  Senior  Commander.  This  provided  greater 
flexibility  in  the  employment  of  air  power  and  increased  the  safety,  operational  and 
economical  effectiveness. 

Teaching  the  Your  students  might  be  interested  in  finding  out  what  the  Air  Command  or  RCMP  training 
q  j  is  like.  If  so,  encourage  some  research  and  interviews  with  pilots  or  those  employed  in 

o election  t^e  RCMP.  Students  might  also  give  reports  on  the  necessary  qualifications  to  join,  duties, 
p.  Vlo  privileges,  etc. 


Follow-Up 

Discussion 
p.  420 


Suggested  Answers 

1.  Answers  will  vary. 

2.  The  narrator  himself  is  not  at  all  anxious  to  go  to  the  training  school  at  Cambridge 
Bay.  Exaggeration  is  an  effective  humorous  device  on  the  part  of  author,  Eric  Nicol. 

3.  The  author  says,  “  .  .  .  just  mark  your  mistakes  with  a  cross — a  wooden  one.” 
“Cross”  can  mean  either  an  “X”  on  a  paper  or  a  wooden  one  on  a  grave! 
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Slang 
p.  420 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Major  Outcomes 

Language — Diction:  ( 1 )  Recognizing  the  varieties  of  standard  expression.  (2)  Recognizing 
slang — understanding  its  nature  and  its  appropriate  use. 

Reading — Vocabulary  acquisition:  Creating  new  words  or  new  meanings  for  old 
words . 

Reading — Comprehension:  Judging  the  appropriateness  of  the  language  used. 

Inasmuch  as  slang  is  often  most  effective  when  heard,  the  first  three  paragraphs  of  the 
lesson  might  well  be  read  aloud. 

Read  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  “Slang.”  Make  certain  that  students  understand  the 
terms  “metaphor”  and  “incongruity.”  Provide  definitions  and  examples  if  necessary. 

Though  answers  to  the  Practice  1  items  (text  page  421)  will  vary,  they  will  probably  be 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1 .  take  too  big  a  risk 

2.  the  cold  would  get  to  me 

3.  in  no  time,  shortly 

4.  to  wait 

5.  to  settle  a  difficulty 

For  Practice  2,  answers  will  again  vary.  But  they  may  appear  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  His  check  bounced. 

2.  Boy,  I’d  sure  like  to  take  a  crack  at  flying  that  plane. 

3.  The  room  was  a  mess. 

4.  George  went  to  pieces  when  he  got  the  news. 

5.  I’m  not  kidding  you. 

1.  Interested  students  might  like  to  team  up  and  prepare  a  dictionary  of  current  slang, 
focussing  primarily  on  words  and  expressions  not  in  standard  dictionaries. 

2.  You  might  explain  to  students  that  each  decade  has  developed  its  own  vocabulary. 
The  use  of  words,  the  meaning  attached  to  them  reflects  the  concerns  of  the  time. 
Some  of  the  words  students  might  explore  are  as  follows: 

clone  depressed  identity  dumb  creep  trendy 

3.  Students  might  prepare  a  dictionary  or  list  of  slang  used  by  the  older  generation — 
parents,  grandparents — or  even  the  slang  they  used  a  few  years  ago  when  they  were 
junior  high  students. 

4.  In  small  groups,  students  might  prepare  a  two  or  three  minute  dialogue  in  which  the 
difference  in  the  slang  of  the  older  generation  and  their  own  slang  is  shown.  Such 
dialogues  could  be  very  humorous. 

Lesson  Checkup:  See  “Lesson  28  Checkup:  Formal  and  Informal  Language  /  Slang” 
(. Resourcebook  page  126). 

Resource 

The  Aviators  of  Hudson  Strait  (NFB  106B  0173  632  28  min  20  s  b&w.)  A  look  at 
Canadian  aviation,  concentrating  on  the  thrill  and  challenge  of  flying  in  the  Arctic. 


The  Evaluation  Program 

One  of  the  dictionary  meanings  of  evaluate  is  “to  judge  the  worth  of.”  The  means  by 
which  one  can  judge  the  worth  of  classroom  activities  and  the  degree  of  student 
growth  are  many.  Indeed,  any  device  that  validly  supports  the  progress  of  students 
toward  established  educational  objectives  is,  by  its  very  nature,  evaluative. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  instruments  that  can  be  used  to  evaluate  student 
progress  and  classroom  activity  are  as  follows: 

1.  Close  observation  of  student  participation  and  performance  in  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities 

2.  Observation  of  student  attitude  as  indicated  by  actions  and  words 

3.  Observation  of  student  attendance  patterns 

4.  The  trend  in  student  grades 

5.  The  use  of  instruments  such  as  a  student  observation  scale,  a  sociometric  scale, 
a  student  self-concept  survey,  and  the  like 

6.  Oral  devices  such  as  quizzes,  reports,  games 

7.  Pencil-and-paper  devices  such  as  quizzes,  tests,  examinations,  crossword  puz¬ 
zles,  essays,  attitude  surveys,  opinionaires,  questionnaires 

During  the  course  of  a  year  most  teachers  use  many  of  these  instruments — and 
more — as  they  assess  educational  process  and  product.  The  NEW  VOICES  Evalua¬ 
tion  Program,  as  presented  in  this  Resourcebook,  offers  English  teachers  a  number  of 
carefully  developed  instruments  for  evaluating  (1)  student  growth  in  the  language 
arts  in  general  and  (2)  student  progress  toward  mastery  of  the  skills  and  concepts 
presented  in  the  NEW  VOICES  texts  in  particular.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
struments,  most  of  them  are  of  the  written  variety.  One  instrument  helps  the  teacher 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  student.  The  use  of  other  instruments  permits 
the  teacher  to  find  out  how  students  feel  about  literature,  about  reading,  about 
language,  about  writing. 

To  permit  the  teacher  to  assess  student  mastery  of  the  skills/concepts  taught  in  the 
lessons  in  NEW  VOICES  2,  we  have  provided  short  tests  called  Checkups.  Each  can 
be  used  in  one  of  two  ways:  as  a  teaching  device  or  as  an  achievement  test.  Used  as  a 
teaching  test,  a  Checkup  can  reinforce  concepts  and  skills  taught  in  a  specific  lesson. 
Used  as  an  achievement  test,  a  Checkup  can  help  validate  the  fair  marking  of  stu¬ 
dents  at  reporting  times. 

Besides  the  Checkups,  the  NEW  VOICES  Evaluation  Program  offers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  Achievement  Test  for  use  as  an  end-of-year  test  or  as  both  a  beginning- 
of-year  diagnostic  test  and  an  end-of-year  progress  test.  Use  of  the  same  test  in 
September  and  again  in  May  or  June  is  valid  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  time  between 
test  administrations  is  fairly  long.  Such  use,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
answers  are  not  given  when  the  test  is  used  for  diagnosis. 

The  Achievement  Test  consists  of  100  items  grouped  into  four  sections.  Though 
the  entire  test  could  be  administered  at  one  sitting,  you  will  probably  prefer  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  test  in  two  or  more  sessions. 

The  NEW  VOICES  Evaluation  Program  also  offers  suggestions  for  evaluating 
student  composition.  The  appraisal  of  student  writing  is  seldom  an  easy  task.  All  too 
often  the  appraisal  is  likely  to  be  wholly  subjective.  But  to  be  valid,  as  well  as  helpful, 
the  appraisal  of  student  writing  must  consider  the  purpose  of  the  student’s  writing 
assignment.  The  suggestions  given  in  this  Resourcebook  emphasize  and  accommo¬ 
date  the  nature  of  the  student’s  writing  task. 
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It  is  unlikely  that  any  one  teacher  will  use  every  suggestion  and  every  evaluation 
instrument  included  here.  On  the  other  hand,  every  English  teacher  can  find  in  this 
Resourcebook  many  useful  suggestions  and  evaluation  instruments  to  help  meet  a 
substantial  number  of  teacher  and  student  needs. 


Classroom  Inventories  and  Surveys 

The  evaluation  instruments  described  below  are  designed  chiefly  to  help  teachers 
find  out  how  students  perceive  themselves,  the  school,  and  their  language  arts 
courses. 


Getting  to  Know  You 

Getting  to  Know  You  is  an  open-ended  survey  to  help  you  get  acquainted  with  your 
students.  The  information  can  help  you  not  only  in  lesson-planning  but  also  in  talk¬ 
ing  with  students  both  individually  and  as  a  group. 


Values  Surveys 

The  four  values  surveys  can  help  you  assess  how  students  feel  toward  the  various 
language  arts:  writing,  reading,  literature,  and  language.  If  given  early  in  the  school 
year,  the  surveys  can  identify  attitudes  that  might  need  to  be  changed.  Given  again  at 
the  end  of  the  course,  these  surveys  can  help  determine  whether  any  attitude  change 
took  place,  both  for  individuals  and  for  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Writing  Survey  Responses  given  on  this  survey  will  help  you  determine  which  stu¬ 
dents  (a)  feel  uncomfortable  about  the  mechanics  of  writing,  or  (b)  have  problems 
finding  something  to  write  about,  or  (c)  have  trouble  organizing  their  writing,  or  (d) 
feel  that  they  have  too  limited  a  writing  vocabulary.  Some  students  feel  they  have 
problems  with  writing  even  though  they  really  don’t.  All  that  some  students  need  is 
assurance.  Together  with  writing  samples  collected  from  students,  knowledge  about 
their  attitudes  toward  writing  will  provide  the  information  you  need  to  plan  ap¬ 
propriate  writing  experiences  for  the  class.  Not  all  students  will  have  the  same 
problems  with  writing.  Individual  assistance  is  imperative. 

Reading  Survey  The  responses  on  this  survey  will  reveal  whether  students  like  or  dis¬ 
like  reading,  whether  their  attitudes  could  be  hampering  some  of  their  progress  in 
reading,  and  whether  they  hold  false  concepts  about  the  value  of  reading. 

Literature  Survey  Student  responses  to  the  statements  on  this  survey  will  indicate  the 
type  of  literature  each  student  enjoys.  It  will  also  provide  insight  into  the  value  stu¬ 
dents  place  upon  literature. 

Language  Survey  The  language  survey  contains  true  and  false  statements  about 
language.  The  responses  will  indicate  what  impression  the  students  have  about 
language.  Expect  quite  a  few  students  to  mark  more  statements  “Undecided”  than 
they  so  mark  on  the  other  surveys. 

Scoring  the  Value  Surveys  A  number  of  techniques  can  be  used  in  scoring  the  value 
surveys.  Two  are  explained  below. 

The  first  consists  of  tabulating  for  each  statement  the  number  of  students  who 
mark  each  response.  Use  the  figures  to  obtain  a  percent. 


Example:  In  a  class  of  thirty  students  the  responses  to  the  statement  “I  like 
poetry”  might  be  as  follows: 


Strongly 

Agree 

Agree 

Undecided 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

5 

8 

2 

8 

7 

17% 

27% 

6% 

27% 

23% 

In  this  sample  the  class  are  divided  in  their  feelings  toward  poetry,  a  slightly  larger 
percent  disliking  it  (50%)  than  liking  it  (44%). 

The  second  technique  assigns  a  numeric  value  to  each  response  to  each  statement. 
The  numeric  values  would  depend  on  whether  the  statement  was  a  positive  one 
(those  statements  in  which  the  desired  response  is  “Strongly  Agree”  or  “Agree”)  or  a 
negative  one  (those  statements  in  which  the  desired  response  is  “Disagree”  or 
“Strongly  Disagree”). 


Positive  Statements 
Numeric  Values 

Response 

Negative  Statements 
Numeric  Values 

5 

Strongly  Agree 

1 

4 

Agree 

2 

3 

Undecided 

3 

2 

Disagree 

4 

1 

Strongly  Disagree 

5 

To  obtain  a  numeric  value  for  an  individual  student,  add  up  the  numeric  values  as¬ 
signed  to  each  response  and  divide  by  the  number  of  statements.  A  value  well  above 
3.00  means  that  the  student  has  a  positive  attitude  toward  a  specific  language  arts 
area.  An  overall  value  below  3.00  indicates  a  negative  attitude.  Values  hovering 
around  3.00  may  mean  that  a  student  is  undecided  or  is  torn  in  his/her  feelings 
toward  that  particular  language  arts  area.  A  student  may  have  positive  feelings 
toward  reading  and  literature  but  exhibit  negative  reactions  toward  language  study 
and  writing. 

To  obtain  a  class  numeric  value  for  each  statement,  assign  the  response  numeric 
values  to  the  tabulations  obtained  in  the  first  technique  and  divide  by  the  number  of 
responses.  For  example,  using  the  “I  like  poetry”  responses,  the  following  calcula¬ 
tions  would  be  made: 


Strongly  Agree 

5  responses  x  5  numeric  value 

=  25 

Agree 

8  responses  x  4  numeric  value 

=  32 

Undecided 

2  responses  x  3  numeric  value 

=  6 

Disagree 

8  responses  x  2  numeric  value 

=  16 

Strongly  Disagree 

7  responses  x  1  numeric  value 

=  7 

Total  86  divided  by  30 

equals  2.87 

The  number  (2.87)  means  that  the  class  may  have  a  slightly  negative  attitude  toward 
poetry  or  that  the  class  are  divided  in  their  feelings  about  poetry.  The  tabulations 
and  percents  will  verify  what  the  numeric  value  means. 
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Name  _  Date  _ 

Getting  to  Know  You 

Help  me  get  better  acquainted  with  you  by  answering  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  many  brothers  do  you  have?  _ older  _ younger 

2.  How  many  sisters  do  you  have?  _ older  _ younger 

3.  What  is  your  favorite  food? 

4.  Who  is  your  favorite  movie  actor  or  actress? 

5.  What  types  of  movies  do  you  like? 

6.  What  are  your  favorite  television  programs? 

7.  Who  is  your  favorite  television  actor  or  actress? 

8.  What  types  of  books  do  you  like  to  read? 

9.  What  are  some  of  your  favorite  songs? 

10.  What  is  your  favorite  band? 

11.  Who  are  your  favorite  singers? 

12.  Who  would  you  like  to  be  like? 

13.  What  do  you  dislike  most? 

14.  What  sports  do  you  like  to  watch? 

15.  What  sports  do  you  like  to  play? 

16.  What  do  you  like  to  do? 

17.  What  do  you  feel  you  can  do  best? 

18.  For  what  career  do  you  plan  to  prepare? 
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Writing  Survey 

How  much  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  about  writing?  Check  the  box  beside  each  statement 
that  tells  how  you  feel. 


Strongly  Strongly 

agree  Agree  Undecided  Disagree  disagree 

1 .  It  is  important  to  learn  to  write. 


2.  It  is  important  to  learn  to  spell. 


3.  It  is  important  to  learn  how  to 
capitalize  words. 


4.  It  is  important  to  learn  how  to  use 
periods,  question  marks,  commas,  and 
other  marks  of  punctuation. 


5.  Writing  a  sentence  is  easy. 


6.  Writing  a  paragraph  is  hard. 


7.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about  writing 
is  not  knowing  what  to  write  about. 


8.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about  writing 

is  not  knowing  where  to  put  capital  _ 

letters.  _  _ 

9.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about  writing  _  _ 

is  not  knowing  where  to  place  commas.  _  |  ~  | 


10.  Writing  is  a  satisfying  activity. 


11.  Writing  is  a  frustrating  activity. 


12.  Writing  a  short  composition  is  difficult. 


13.  Writing  in  a  journal  daily  is  a  good  idea. 

14.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about  writing 
is  not  knowing  how  to  organize  a 
paragraph. 


15.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about  writing 
is  not  knowing  what  words  to  use. 
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Reading  Survey 


How  much  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  about  reading?  Place  an  X 
indicates  how  you  feel  about  each  statement. 

Strongly 

agree  Agree  Undecided 


1 .  Reading  is  enjoyable. 


2.  Reading  is  hard. 


3.  Everyone  should  learn  to  read. 


4.  It  is  important  to  be  able  to  read  quickly. 


5.  Reading  is  interesting. 


6.  Everyone  should  read  daily  newspapers. 


7.  Money  spent  on  books  is  money  well 
spent. 


8.  A  person  needs  the  ability  to  read  at 
different  speeds. 


9.  Most  books  are  too  long  and  dull. 


10.  It  is  not  important  to  learn  how  to  read, 
since  people  get  all  the  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  radio  and  television. 


1 1 .  A  person  needs  only  one  rate  of  reading 
speed. 


12.  People  should  continue  reading  after 
they  stop  going  to  school. 


13.  A  person  should  finish  every  book 
he/she  starts  to  read. 


14.  Reading  library  books  during  the 
summer  is  a  drag. 


15.  Reading  is  a  waste  of  time. 


16.  Reading  increases  a  person’s 
vocabulary. 


17.  Reading  is  a  good  way  to  spend  spare 
time. 
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in  the  column  which 


Strongly 
Disagree  disagree 


Literature  Survey 


How  much  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  about  literature?  Place  an  X  in  the  column  which 
indicates  how  you  feel  about  each  statement. 

Strongly  Strongly 

agree  Agree  Undecided  Disagree  disagree 

1.  Poetry  is  hard  to  understand.  |  | 

2.  1  like  to  read  short  stories  better  than 

novels.  _  1  |  _  |  |  |  | 

3.  Poetry  is  boring.  |  |  |  [  |  j 

4.  One  of  the  hardest  things  about 
literature  is  understanding  what  I’ve 

read.  1  [  |  |  1  [  |  _ 

5.  No  one  reads  literature  except  in  school.  :  ’  ] 

6.  Novels  are  exciting.  | - 1  | - 1  j - 1  | - 1  — 

7.  Nonfiction  (books  that  are  about  real  _  _  _  _  _ 

life)  is  dull.  _  1  1  _  1  1  I  1 

8.  Autobiographies  (a  book  written  by  a 
person  about  himself/herself)  are 

interesting.  |  |  |  |  |  | 

9.  Reading  literature  helps  me  solve  some 

of  my  problems.  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  | 

10.  Fiction  books  are  more  interesting  than 

nonfiction  books.  |  |  |  | 

1 1 .  Discussing  literature  in  class  helps  me  _  _  _  _  _ 

understand  it  better.  _  I _ |  _  I _ |  | _ ] 

12.  Characters  in  novels  seem  true  to  life.  |  |  |  |  |  | 

13.  Discussing  the  books  I  have  read  with 

my  friends  in  enjoyable.  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  |  | 

14.  I  like  poetry. 

15.  Literature  written  over  twenty-five  years 

ago  is  boring.  |  |  |  |  |  [  |  | 

16.  I  like  to  read  novels. 


17.  Learning  about  literary  concepts  such  as 
characterization,  theme,  conflict,  and 
setting  is  important. 


18.  I  like  to  read  nonfiction. 


19.  The  literature  I  read  can  influence  my 
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Language  Survey 


How  much  do  you  agree  with  the  following  statements  about  the  study  of  language?  Place  an 
column  which  indicates  how  you  feel  about  each  statement. 

Strongly 

agree  Agree  Undecided  Disagree 

1.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  identify 

the  basic  parts  of  speech,  such  as  a  noun,  _  _ 

verb,  adjective,  and  adverb.  _  _  _  1  [ 


2.  It  is  not  important  to  learn  the  various 
ways  sentences  can  be  put  together. 


3.  We  can  write  better  sentences  if  we  know 
how  to  make  a  short  sentence  longer. 

4.  Learning  what  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
adjectives,  and  adverbs  do  is  confusing. 


5.  Grammar  study  is  interesting. 

6.  Most  people  write  in  the  same  way  they 
speak. 


7.  We  can  write  better  sentences  if  we  know 
how  to  make  a  long  sentence  shorter. 

8.  Everyone  should  learn  to  speak  standard 
English. 


9.  We  need  a  flexible  vocabulary  so  that  we 
can  use  the  words  that  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  we  are  talking  with. 


10.  The  study  of  grammar  is  necessary. 


11.  Written  language  is  more  formal  than 
spoken  language. 


12.  Language  is  used  to  give  information,  to 
tell  someone  how  you  feel,  and  to  try  to 
influence  someone  to  do  something. 


13.  Slang  sometimes  becomes  part  of 
standard  English. 


14.  Asa  general  rule,  dictionaries  give  all  the 
meanings  of  a  word. 


15.  Words  from  many  other  languages  have 
become  part  of  the  English  language. 


X  in  the 


Strongly 

disagree 
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Checkups 


Following  are  30  Checkups — one  for  each  numbered  lesson  (except  Lessons  4,  8,  11, 
17,  23)  and  one  for  each  Focus  lesson  (except  those  titled  “SQ3R”  and  “Outlining”). 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  Checkup  for  each  numbered  lesson  assesses  student 
knowledge/understanding/insight  about  the  concepts/skills  taught  in  the  Forestudy 
and  the  Follow-Up  accompanying  each  selection.  For  each  Focus  lesson,  of  course, 
the  Checkup  assesses  student  mastery  of  the  specific  concepts/skills  taught. 

There  is  no  Checkup  for  any  of  the  four  poem  clusters  or  the  four  Interludes.  Nor 
is  there  a  Checkup  for  either  of  the  two  photo  essays.  For  these  deliberate  omissions, 
at  least  three  reasons  obtain:  (1)  Student  knowledge  about  the  content  of  the  poems 
and  photo  essays — as  well  as  insight  into  specific  applications  of  the  writer’s 
craft — can  be  assessed  most  effectively  through  the  give-and-take  of  class  (and  small- 
group)  discussion.  (2)  To  seek  to  assess  the  worth  or  the  validity  of  a  student’s 
response  to  a  selection  is  self-defeating.  No  initial  response  is  invalid,  no  matter  how 
much,  in  your  judgment,  a  student  shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  or  a  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  work.  Probably  the  only  response  you  should  NOT  accept  is  that 
based  on  faulty  reading,  such  as  failure  to  heed  a  negative  or  a  qualifier.  (3)  Assess¬ 
ing  a  student’s  skill  in  writing  a  paragraph  requires  that  he/she  actually  write  a 
paragraph.  The  suggestions  for  evaluating  student  composition  ( Resourcebook  pages 
135-137)  are  much  more  to  the  point  than  is  a  checkup  on  knowledge  about  writing. 

Each  Checkup,  as  well  as  each  of  the  other  assessment  instruments  provided,  has 
been  printed  to  make  duplication  easy.  Most  of  the  Checkups  are  complete  on  one 
page.  Only  a  few  take  two  pages  (both  sides  of  one  sheet).  For  each  Checkup,  simply 
tear  out  the  perforated  page,  and  duplicate  the  number  of  copies  you  need. 

As  pointed  out  on  page  79  each  Checkup  can  be  used  as  a  teaching  instrument  or 
as  an  evaluation  instrument.  If  you  prefer  the  former  use,  instruct  students  to  fold 
the  answer  section  under  the  rest  of  the  sheet  while  they  respond  to  the  test  items. 
Then,  at  the  appropriate  time,  the  answers  can  be  exposed,  and  students  can  com¬ 
pare  their  answers  with  the  correct  ones.  Valuable  class  discussion — involving 
reasons  why  the  correct  answers  are  correct — can  result. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  use  a  Checkup  as  an  evaluation  instrument, 
simply  mask  out  the  answers  before  you  duplicate  the  Checkup  itself. 
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LCSSOII  1  Checkup  Formal  and  Informal  English  /Compound  Sentences 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  9-11;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  19-22) 


Formal  and  Informal  English 

Read  the  following  statements,  select  the  correct  answer,  and  write  the  letter  of  your  response  on  the 
answer  line. 

_  1 .  When  the  statement  is  made  that  language  should  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  it  means  all 

the  following  except  that  the  speaker 

(A)  can  speak  more  than  one  language. 

(B)  adjusts  his/her  vocabulary  to  fit  the  situation. 

(C)  has  the  ability  to  speak  with  a  variety  of  people  in  a  way  that  they  can  understand. 

(D)  has  a  broad,  varied  vocabulary. 

_  2.  One  should  use  formal  English  in  all  the  following  situations  except  when 

(A)  giving  a  speech. 

(B)  writing  a  report  for  history. 

(C)  writing  a  business  letter. 

(D)  writing  to  a  close  friend. 

_  3.  Informal  language  has  all  the  following  characteristics  except  that  it 

(A)  contains  slang. 

(B)  is  “best  behavior”  language. 

(C)  “bends”  a  few  grammar  rules. 

(D)  is  relaxed. 


Compound  Sentences 

Six  of  the  following  sentences  from  “Accounts  Settled”  are  compound  sentences.  Place  an  X  on  the  answer 

line  if  the  sentence  is  compound.  Then  circle  the  coordinating  conjunction.  If  there  is  no  coordinating  con¬ 
junction,  circle  the  punctuation  mark  that  lets  you  know  that  the  sentence  is  compound. 

_  4.  This  spruce  valley  was  a  dark,  forbidding  place  even  in  summer;  now  the  winter  silence  under. 

the  blue-black  trees  was  more  than  silence.  .  .  . 

_  5.  As  the  short  winter  day  drew  to  a  close,  he  felt  the  clutch  of  the  empty  solitude  like  a  band 

squeezing  the  valves  of  his  heart. 

_  6.  Sweat  stood  out  on  his  body  now,  prickling  sensations  ran  along  his  cramped  limbs,  and  he 

could  hear  the  pumping  of  blood  in  his  temples  like  the  beating  of  a  great  drum. 

-  7.  He  had  located  the  exact  position  of  his  rifle,  propped  against  the  side  of  the  lean-to,  but  he 

knew  that  a  single  move  to  reach  it  would  precipitate  a  lightning  spring. 

-  8.  Then  he  gasped  in  silent  relief,  for  he  had  located  the  sound. 

-  9.  Quills,  the  porcupine,  had  recalled  his  stolen  meal  of  bacon  in  Gordon’s  cache,  and  was 

returning  in  search  of  more. 
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10.  The  flat  head  lifted  in  attention;  then  the  eyes  glared  downward  on  the  other  side  of  the 
branch. 

1 1 .  Never  would  he  cry  again,  and  never  again  .  .  .  would  he  be  afraid  of  any  beast  that  prowled. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  —  _ % 

(Count  2  points  each  for  items  1-3  (6  points).  Count  1  point  each  in  items  4-1 1  for  marking  the  answer 
spaces  correctly  (8  points)  and  1  point  each  for  circling  the  connectors  in  the  compound  sentences — 6 
points). 


•pUB  ( I  l  )  :U0|0D|Ui3S  (oi) 

uoj  (8)  Unq  ( l )  tpun  (9)  :uo|03iiu3s  (t>)  (6)  pun  (s)  idsoxs  x  p^JBiu  sq  pjnoqs  \  [-*7  ui  suiaii  ||y  g  (C)  -d  (3)  ;V  (l)  :sJ3/v\suy 

From  “Accounts  Settled”  by  Paul  Annixter.  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Practical  English,  (now  Scholastic  Voice)  © 

1966  by  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc. 
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Lesson  2  Checkup  The  Writer’s  Tone 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  23-25;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  32-33) 


Below  are  excerpts  from  Life  on  the  Mississippi  by  Samuel  L.  Clemens.  Read  each  one  and  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  follow. 

“Look  here!  What  do  you  start  out  from,  above  Twelve-Mile  Point,  to  cross 
over?” 

“I — I — don’t  know.” 

“You — you — don’t  know?”  mimicking  my  drawling  manner  of  speech.  “Whatr/o 
you  know?” 

“I— I — nothing,  for  certain.” 

“By  the  great  Caesar’s  ghost,  I  believe  you!  You’re  the  stupidest  dunderhead  I  ever 
saw  or  ever  heard  of,  so  help  me  Moses!  The  idea  of  you  being  a  pilot — you!  Why, 
you  don’t  know  enough  to  pilot  a  cow  down  a  lane.” 

Oh,  but  his  wrath  was  up!  He  was  a  nervous  man,  and  he  shuffled  from  one  side  of 
his  wheel  to  the  other  as  if  the  floor  was  hot.  He  would  boil  awhile  to  himself,  and 
then  overflow  and  scald  me  again. 

_ 1.  Which  of  the  following  words  best  describes  the  tone  of  the  entire  excerpt  above? 

(A)  scolding  (B)  suspenseful  (C)  humorous  (D)  religious. 

2-5.  Four  of  the  following  words  or  phrases  from  the  above  selection  help  to  set  the  tone.  Put  their  letters 
in  the  answer  spaces: 


_ 2 _ 3 _ 4 _ 5. 

(A)  drawling  manner  (B)  Caesar’s  ghost  (C)  stupidest  dunderhead  (D)  Moses  (E)  you  don’t  know 
enough  to  pilot  a  cow  .  .  .  (G)  wrath  was  up  (H)  boil  awhile  to  himself  (I)  nervous 

Now  the  engines  were  stopped  altogether,  and  we  drifted  with  the  current.  Not 
that  I  could  see  the  boat  drift,  for  I  could  not,  the  stars  being  all  gone  by  this  time. 

This  drifting  was  the  dismalest  work;  it  held  one’s  heart  still.  Presently  I  discovered  a 
blacker  gloom  than  that  which  surrounded  us.  It  was  the  head  of  the  island.  We  were 
closing  right  down  upon  it.  We  entered  its  deeper  shadow,  and  so  imminent  seemed 
the  peril  that  I  was  likely  to  suffocate;  and  I  had  the  strongest  impulse  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  anything,  to  save  the  vessel.  But  still  Mr.  Bixby  stood  by  his  wheel,  silent,  in¬ 
tent  as  a  cat,  and  all  the  pilots  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  at  his  back. 

“She’ll  not  make  it!”  somebody  whispered. 

_ 6.  Which  of  the  following  words  best  describes  the  tone  of  the  second  passage?  (A)  scolding  (B) 

suspensful  (C)  humorous  (D)  religious. 

7-12.  Four  of  the  following  words  or  phrases  from  the  second  excerpt  help  to  set  the  tone.  Put  their  letters 
in  the  answer  spaces: 

_ 7 _ 8 _ 9 _ 10. 

(A)  engines  were  stopped  (B)  held  one’s  heart  still  (C)  blacker  gloom  (D)  head  of  the  island  (E)  so  im¬ 
minent  seemed  the  peril  (F)  Mr.  Bixby  stood  (G)  intent  as  a  cat  (H)  at  his  back. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  10  =  _ % 

D‘3‘D‘a  (01  -L)  a  (9)  H‘0‘3‘3  (S'Z)  V  ( l )  :sJ9msu y 
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Lesson  3  Checkup  Sentence  Subordination 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  34-37,  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  44-46) 


Place  an  X  on  the  line  beside  each  sentence  that  is  a  complex  sentence.  Mark  O  if  it  is  NOT  a  complex 

sentence.  In  each  complex  sentence,  identify  the  subordinating  conjunction  by  circling  it;  then  underline  the 

independent  clause. 

_  1.  If  the  outfit .  .  .  can’t  even  spell  “excitement,”  there’s  no  telling  about  their  flying  ability. 

_  2.  You  must  have  heard  about  the  accident  before  you  bought  your  ticket. 

_  3.  Like  the  other  GCH  pilots ...  he  had  learned  to  fly  a  helicopter  in  the  army  and  had  then 

flown  combat  missions  in  Vietnam. 

_  4.  Well,  maybe  a  helicopter  is  safe  for  flying  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  but  that’s  small  comfort. 

_  5.  The  North  Rim  of  the  Canyon  is  very  high,  and  it  slopes  toward  the  South  Rim. 

_  6.  Everyone  knows  all  about  that  because  everyone  has  seen  the  photographs  dozens  of  times. 

_  7.  When  I  returned  to  the  heliport  in  the  morning,  I  met  Dan  Nicholson,  the  chief  pilot  of 

Grand  Canyon  Helicopters.  .  .  . 

_  8.  We  rose  off  the  ground  with  a  lurch,  like  a  lame  duck  rising  first  from  one  foot  and  then,  a 

second  or  two  later,  from  the  other. 

_  9.  We  .  .  .  then  ascended  more  steeply  as  we  approached  some  telephone  lines. 

_ 10.  There  was  a  connecting  wall  of  red  limestone  between  the  two,  and  we  were  about  to  fly  over 

it. 

From  “They  Don’t  Sell  Flight  Insurance  at  the  Grand  Canyon  Heliport”  by  William  H.  Honan.  From  the  March  17,  1973, 
issue  of  Saturday  Review  of  the  Society.  ©  1973,  Saturday  Review  Company.  Used  by  permission. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

(Count  1  point  each  for  marking  the  answer  spaces  correctly.  Count  1  point  each  for  correctly  circling 
the  subordinating  conjunctions  and  1  point  each  for  underlining  the  independent  clauses.) 


A|d33is  sjouj  pspuaosE  uaqt  ■  •  ■  3^/sb  (6)  sjatdooipH  '  '  '  I3iu  l/U34M  (/.)  tBm  '  '  '  auoUiSAg/ssnEoaq  (9)  tusp 
-pan  •  •  •  tsnui  no^/sjojsq  (3)  ^ji|iqB  •  •  •  Sut|[3j  ou  spjsqj/ji  ([)  x  UB  ps^JBUi  sq  ppoqs  6  ‘Z.  ‘9  ‘2  ‘  1  stuaij  :sJ3/v\suy 
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Focus  Checkup  Spelling 

(Text  pp.  55-60) 


Look  at  each  pair  of  words  below.  Circle  the  one  that  is  spelled  correctly. 


Column  A 

Column  B 

Column  A 

Column  B 

1. 

crabby 

craby 

11.  gladen 

gladden 

2. 

pened 

penned 

12.  sweepping 

sweeping 

3. 

winging 

wingging 

13.  excelling 

exceling 

4. 

infered 

inferred 

14.  hardden 

harden 

5. 

majoring 

majorring 

15.  huntted 

hunted 

6. 

pated 

patted 

16.  shipment 

shippment 

7. 

trained 

trainned 

17.  maddly 

madly 

8. 

fonder 

fondder 

18.  happenning 

happening 

9. 

harddly 

hardly 

19.  refering 

referring 

10. 

groping 

gropping 

20.  redeeming 

redeemming 

Below  are  pairs  of  words,  both  of  which  are  spelled  correctly.  Select  the  word  that  fits  the  meaning  given 
and  write  that  word  on  the  answer  line. 

_ 21.  pining  or  pinning  —  means  longing  for 

_ 22.  mopping  or  moping  —  means  washing  the  floor 

_ 23.  planed  or  planned  —  means  made  smooth 

_ 24.  mated  or  matted  —  means  a  tangled  mass 

_ 25.  doted  or  dotted  —  means  liked  too  much 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  4  =  _ % 


paiop  (S3)  tpauBui  (pz)  :pauB|d  (£3)  tSuiddoui  (33)  :3uiuid  (13)  ty  (03)  q  (6l)  ^8  (81)  :8  (Z.I) 

■V  (91)  -8  (SI)  ^8  (frl)  :V  (Cl)  :8  (31)  :8  (11)  W  (01)  -8  (6)  -V  (8)  ;V  (L)  ;8  (9)  -V  (S)  ;8  (tO  W  (£)  ^8  (3)  -V  (l)  :sJ3A\suy 
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Lesson  5  Checkup  Standard  and  Nonstandard  English  /  Dramatic  Dialogue 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  61-63;  Follow-Up  text  pp.  70-73) 


Dramatic  Dialogue 

Following  is  the  beginning  of  a  story  about  a  family  who  are  about  to  go  to  Oregon  to  settle.  Besides  the 
parents,  the  family  includes  Mary,  age  22;  John,  age  20;  Seth,  age  19;  and  Nora,  age  13.  Rewrite  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  story  as  dramatic  dialogue.  Be  sure  to  include  speaking  directions  where  needed.  Write  the  dialogue 
below. 


Nora  flatly  refused,  “No  I  won’t  go!”  There  was  a  break  in  her  voice  that  hinted 
she  was  close  to  tears.  Mr.  Jensen  calmed  her  with  a  firm,  quiet  hand.  “Easy,  child. 
What  do  you  think,  Mary?” 

Mary  asked,  “Why  do  you  want  to  move  to  Oregon,  Father?” 

Mr.  Jensen  sighed.  Why?  Because  it  was  in  the  air.  All  over  the  state,  now,  people 
were  talking  about  Oregon. 

“Mary,  this  farm’s  too  small.  Oh,  it’ll  feed  us.  But  it’s  really  just  big  enough  for 
one  family.  Three  of  you  will  soon  need  land  for  farms  of  your  own.” 

“How  would  we  go?”  John  asked. 

“By  train  to  St.  Louis.  Then  by  boat  to  Independence.  There  we’d  join  a  wagon 
train.” 

John  said,  “I’ll  ask  Lucy  to  go  with  us.  We’ll  get  married  as  soon  as  I  take  up  land 
and  build  a  cabin  in  Oregon.” 

Young  Nora  asked,  “Why  can’t  we  go  next  year?” 

John  answered  that.  “The  good  land  may  be  gone  by  then.” 

Mr.  Jensen  looked  at  his  younger  son.  “Seth,  what  do  you  say?” 

“Mr.  Latham  said  I  can  read  law  in  his  office.  I  want  to  stay.” 

“We  need  you,  lad.” 

1-12.  Your  dialogue  should  have  twelve  separate  passages,  or  speeches. 
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Standard  and  Nonstandard  English 

Correct  each  of  the  following  sentences  by  crossing  out  the  nonstandard  words  and  supplying  any  words 
needed  to  make  the  sentence  standard  English.  Some  sentences  may  not  need  to  have  words  added. 

13.  Let  me  have  one  of  them  there  candy  bars. 

14.  I  ain’t  got  no  candy  bar. 

15.  Nobody  never  done  give  me  a  candy  bar. 

16.  This  here  candy  bar  done  fell  on  the  floor. 

17.  I  can’t  hardly  see  the  floor  for  all  them  candy  bar  wrappers. 

18.  Don’t  nobody  care  that  I  ain’t  got  no  candy  bar? 

19.  We  don’t  hardly  never  have  no  candy  in  our  house. 

20.  That  there  box  of  candy  wasn’t  never  full  when  we  bought  it. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


J3\aU  pUB 

ajaqi  jno  SSOJD  (02)  \8UD  O}  OU  sSllEip  '.J3A3  8\pjVq  OJ  J3A3U  i(/pjDq  1  UOp  a8uEqa  (6  l )  ! OU  3tWq  JO  AUV  1  UdtWlf  01  OU 

108  i  um  aSuEqa  \,<poq8uv  i  uaaoq  01  X poqou  luoq  a8uEqa  (8[)  \asaqi  jo  asoqi  01  waqi  pus  uoa  oi  iuoa  aSusqa  (/,() 

'.auop  puE  auaq  ino  ssojd  (91)  '.aiw8  ja\a  jo  saqS  ja\a  01  a\}8  auop  jaaau  aSusqa  (51)  l  ua.-.oq  jo  ou  aiwq  01 
108  i  u/0  sguEip  (^7 1 ) : asaqi  jo  asoqj  01  ajaqi  luaqi  aSueqa  (£|)  rsajdtUExg  Xjea  Xbui  osie  0£-£I  small  ui  suoipajJ03 

pB|  ‘noX  paau  a^  uaqiBj 
Xeis  01  iuem  1  aoijjo  siq  ui  me|  pEaj  ubd  ]  piss  iuBqiB"i  jp\  :qps 
^Xbs  noX  op  ibi|m  ‘qps  -(yus  °>  8uwjnj)  jaqiEj 
uaqi  Xq  auo8  aq  Xbui  pus|  poo8  aqx  .{DJo/q  01  Sutuuni)  uqof 
ysaX  ixau  08  3m  i^ueo  Xq^\  \(sa/(a  8jd31  jaq  8ui(1m)  ejojsj 
uoSajo  ui  uiqEa  e  ppnq  puE  puE|  dn  ai|Ei  1  se  uoos  sb  paujEui  ia8  ||,ayv\  sn  MUm  08  01  Xang  gsE  qj  :uqof 
uiBJi  uo8bm  b  uiof  ppM  auaqx  sauapuadapuj  01  isoq  Xq  uaqi  ‘smog  15  01  uieji  Xq  uaqiEj 

(,08  aM  p|nOM  mo  jq  :uqof 

umo  jnoX  jo  siujej  joj  puE|  paau  uoos  ||im  noX  jo  aajqx  'X|iuiej 
auo  joj  qSnoua  8iq  isnf  X||E3J  sjj  ing  sn  paaj  q  ji  ‘qo  ||Btus  001  s^uuej  siqi  ‘XjBy\|  -.{SuiqSis  uaqi  ‘ SuisnDd )  jaqiEj 

^jaqiBj  ‘uoSajo  01  3aolu  01  iudm  noX  op  Xq^  :XjEpyj 
(,Xje^\j  ‘guiqi  noX  op  leq^yy  pqqa  ‘XsBg  .{uapjnoqs  sdjo/\j  uo  puvq  sind)  jaqiEj 
;o8  ipOM  1  ‘ojq  \sjvai  01  aso/a  pun  aaion  w  yoaaq)  ejon 

:apin8  b  sb  bajos  ubd 

3uimo||oj  aqi  ing  an3o|eip  aq)  jo  3uipjOM  aq)  Xjea  oj  asooqa  Xbui  sjuapnis  auios  pus  ‘Xjba  Xeuj  suoipajip  38bis  (3  j - 1 )  :sj3msuv 
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Lesson  6  Checkup  Irony 

(Follow-Up.  text  pp.  81-82) 


Below  are  situations  that  may  or  may  not  be  ironic.  Show  that  you  recognize  irony  by  putting  an  X  in  the 

answer  space  for  those  situations  that  are  ironic. 

-  1.  A  man  had  the  reputation  around  his  town  of  being  an  upright  and  charitable  person.  He 

made  friends  with  a  stray  dog,  which  went  mad  and  bit  the  man.  The  neighbors  swore  the 
man  would  die.  But  the  man  recovered.  It  was  the  dog  that  died. 

-  2.  A  cartoonist  pictured  an  office  worker  with  a  bandaged  hand.  The  caption  said:  “I  did  it 

opening  the  child-protector  cap  on  a  bottle  of  aspirin.” 

_  3.  A  busy  executive  hired  a  secretary  who  was  an  honors  student  in  English.  The  executive  was 

heard  to  say,  “Now  I  can  dictate  all  the  big  words  I  don’t  know  how  to  spell.” 

_  4.  Most  of  the  workers  in  her  company  put  in  an  eight-hour  working  day.  Few  of  them  have 

enough  income  to  enjoy  costly  leisure-time  activities.  But  the  high-salaried  company  presi¬ 
dent  hasn’t  time  or  energy  for  golf  or  skiing  or  sailing.  She  is  in  her  office  working  16  to  18 
hours  a  day. 

_  5.  Some  time  ago,  according  to  Sports  Illustrated,  the  Atlanta  Falcons  football  team  retired 

jersey  No.  76.  It  wasn’t  done  to  honor  one  of  their  all-time  great  heroes.  The  equipment 
manager  explained:  “We  had  four  players  who  tore  up  their  knees  wearing  that  number.  So 
we  retired  it.” 

_  6.  A  man  took  his  dog  for  a  second  visit  to  the  veterinarian.  The  doctor  patted  the  dog  on  the 

head  and  said,  “Micky,  so  good  to  see  you.”  Then  he  turned  with  a  bit  of  embarrassment  to 
the  owner  and  asked,  “What’s  your  name  again,  sir?” 

_  7.  A  soldier  who  had  just  returned  from  a  year’s  duty  in  Japan  was  picked  as  a  contestant  on  a 

TV  quiz  show.  He  answered  the  secret  jackpot  question  correctly.  The  prize:  a  two-week  trip 
to  Japan. 

_  8.  A  tanker  runs  aground  several  kilometres  off  Vancouver  Island  and  spills  hundreds  of  thousands 

of  litres  of  oil.  The  oil  spill  threatens  serious  damage  to  British  Columbia’s  fishing  and  tourist 
industries. 

_  9.  His  parents  go  to  the  movies  because  their  lOth-grader  is  studying  for  an  English  examina¬ 
tion.  On  their  return  they  find  him  with  a  book  in  his  hand  and  the  record  player  going  full 
blast. 

_ 10.  Lack  of  snow  during  most  of  the  winter  had  left  the  ski  resort  operators  with  heavy  losses. 

They  closed  for  the  season  two  weeks  early  and  departed  for  Florida.  Two  days  later  their 
resort  got  a  late-spring,  20-inch  snowfall. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  10  =  _ % 


SUOUETUIS  DjUOJl  X[JB3|0  )SOUl  3JB  Q|  pUE  ‘6  ‘9  ‘p  '£  '[  SIU3JJ  :SJ3MSUy 
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Lesson  7  Checkup  Commas  for  Clarity 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  83-85) 

In  the  following  sentences,  place  commas  where  they  are  needed  for  clarity. 

1.  Searching  for  his  dog  Bobby  went  running  down  the  alley. 

2.  As  we  approached  his  house  dogs  began  to  bark. 

3.  Don’t  call  me  Joe  told  the  small  boy. 

4.  When  the  door  was  opened  out  sprang  the  frightened  cat. 

5.  Reuben  Reuben  I’ve  been  thinking. 

6.  Even  though  they  are  now  unsatisfactory  conditions  should  improve. 

7.  Work  quickly  for  night  is  falling  fast. 

8.  However  you  do  the  job  plan  to  finish  by  4  o’clock. 

9.  Making  a  shoe  like  running  the  government  requires  special  knowledge  and  skill. 

10.  The  guest  speaker  talked  about  civil  rights  the  law  the  judicial  system  and  the  Constitution. 

11.  Her  husband  a  successful  accountant  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  opposite  party. 

12.  As  the  chart  shows  all  laws  must  agree  with  the  Constitution. 

13.  The  family  was  an  all-embracing  economic  religious  educational  protective  and  status-giving  social 
group. 

14.  Many  succeed  but  nearly  all  have  problems. 

15.  In  addition  to  the  problems  of  raising  money  schools  have  other  concerns. 

16.  In  cases  where  negotiations  break  down  the  courts  may  come  to  the  rescue. 

17.  Farming  is  more  than  other  occupations  a  way  of  life. 

18.  Animals  feed  upon  other  animals  and  animals  eat  plants. 

19.  They  moved  to  a  new  land  for  their  old  jobs  had  vanished. 

20.  Because  of  demands  for  more  and  better  services  city  expenditures  are  also  on  the  rise. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


\ 


‘saaiAjas  (03)  lpuB|  (6i)  ‘spunim  jaqto  (8 1 )  ‘suouednoao/'sj  (31)  ‘umop  (91)  ‘Xauoui  (g[)  ‘paaaans  (tq)  ‘aAipajojd 
‘IBuojiBDnpa  'snoiSjpj  ‘aiuiouoaa  (£|)  ‘SMoqs  (31)  ‘iuBiunoooB/‘puBqsnq  (1 1)  ‘iuaisXs/‘MBi/‘sjq3u  (01)  ‘luaiuiua 
-Ao3/‘aoqs  (6)  ‘qof  (8)  ‘X|>|Djnb  (3)  ‘XjopBjsijBsun  (9)  ‘uaqnay  ‘uaqnay  (g)  'pauado  (^)  ‘aui  (g)  'asnoq  (3)  *3op  ([)  :spa\su  v 
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Lesson  9  Checkup  Specific  Words/Effective  Sentences 

(Forestudy,  text  pp,  114-115;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  1 24- 1 28) 

Specific  Words 

Think  of  a  more  specific  word  that  would  fit  in  each  of  the  following  sentences  where  the  words  are  un¬ 
derlined.  Write  the  specific  word  on  the  answer  line. 

-  1.  The  crowd  became  silent  as  the  runners  took  their  starting  positions. 

-  2.  The  starting  pistol  went  off. 

-  3.  The  crowd  made  a  lot  of  noise  as  the  winner  crossed  the  finish  line. 

-  4.  The  girl  ran  slowly  around  the  track. 

_  5.  He  moved  his  head  up  and  down. 

-  6.  The  team  was  tired. 

-  7.  The  girl  worked  on  the  details  of  being  a  great  relay  runner. 

-  8.  The  team  beat  the  opposition,  64-0. 

_  9.  Other  team  members  were  surprised. 

- 10.  Three-tenths  of  a  second  was  taken  off  the  Olympic  record. 

- 11.  During  one  game,  the  girl  ran  into  the  coach. 

- 12.  She  was  trying  to  get  her  breath. 

- 13.  Her  hand  held  the  baton. 


_ 14.  “Yes!  Yes!”  they  all  said. 

Effective  Sentences 

Combine  the  sentences  in  each  exercise  below  into  one  effective  sentence.  Write  the  new  sentence  on  the 
answer  line. 

15.  Indian  summer  has  fair  weather  and  mild  days.  Indian  summer  usually  comes  in  late  October  or  early 
November.  Indian  summer  is  not  a  separate  season. 


16.  Some  prairie  wheat  goes  northeast  to  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay.  Churchill  is  the  only  prairie  port.  It  is  a  busy 
grain  shipment  centre  from  July  to  October. 
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17.  Italy  is  noted  for  its  painters,  sculptors,  musicians,  and  poets.  Italy  is  noted  for  its  old  buildings  and  its 
breathtaking  scenery.  Italy  is  noted  for  its  good  food. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

(Count  1  point  each  for  items  1-14,  and  2  points  each  for  items  15-17.) 


pooj  poo3  sp  joj  pue  ‘sjaod  pus  ‘suEpisniu  ‘sjojdpas  ‘sjajuiBd  sji  joj  pajou  os|E  si  X|bji  ‘/Gauaas 
3uiqEjqjBajq  sp  pus  s3mp(inq  p|0  sji  joj  umou>|  3upq  sapisag  (31)  jaqojao  oj  Xjnf  ujojj  ajjuaa  juaiudiqs  uibj3  Xsnq  b 
puE  jjod  auiBjd  X|uo  aqj  ‘XBg  uospnn  uo  qiqajnqo  oj  jsBaqjjou  sao3  jBaqA\  auiBjd  auio$  (91)  uosBas  ajBJBdas  b  jou  si 
‘jaqujaAO^[  X|JEa  jo  jaqojao  3JE|  ui  stop  ppiu  pus  jaqjE3A\  jibj  jo  pouad  b  ‘jaiuuins  uBipuj  (si)  tpajnoqs/paua  (t>[) 
tpaqajnp  (f  1)  Uoj  3uidsB3  (31)  :qjiM  papi||oa/ojui  paduinq  (|  [)  tpaAEqs  (oi )  ;pajSE3jaqqE|j  (5)  tjno  jnqs/paaunojj 
(8)  ;P3II!JP  (/.)  ^paisnBqxa  (9)  ;pappou  (5)  ;pa33of  (j?)  :pajBOj  (f)  :pa>pBja  (3)  tpaqsnq  ([)  :sa|duiBxg  Xjba  ||im  sjaMSuy 
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Lesson  10  Checkup  Specific  Verbs/ Sentence  Patterns 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  129-131;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  138-140) 

Specific  Verbs 

For  each  of  the  following  sentences,  replace  the  underlined  verb  with  a  more  specific  verb.  Write  it  on  the 
answer  line.  Try  to  use  ten  different  specific  verbs. 

_  1.  “My  throat  hurts,”  said  Rene. 

_  2.  “Look  out  for  black  widow  spiders  in  the  basement,”  said  Herb. 

_  3.  “It’s  not  fair!”  said  Roberto. 

_  4.  Patty  said,  “No,  that’s  not  the  way  it  happened.” 

_  5.  “Oh,”  said  Dave,  “my  tooth  really  aches!” 

_  6.  The  long-distance  runner  said,  “Boy,  am  1  out  of  breath.” 

_  7.  “And  he  looked  so  funny,”  said  Tricia,  “chasing  Waldo  around  the  yard 

trying  to  get  his  sock  out  of  the  dog’s  mouth.” 

_  8.  “Get  out  of  my  way!”  said  the  surly  bully. 

_  9.  “S-s-stop  it,”  said  Sophia. 

_ 10.  “I  won!”  said  Rhoda. 


Sentence  Patterns 

Identify  the  basic  sentence  patterns  for  each  sentence  by  placing  the  letter  of  the  pattern  on  the  answer  line. 
Then  expand  each  basic  sentence  by  adding  to  the  sentence  what  is  indicated  in  parentheses. 

(A)  S-V  (B)  S-V-O  (C)  S-LV-SC(adj.)  (D)  S-LV-SC(noun) 

_ 11.  Rosa  screamed  _ 

(Add  words  that  indicate  WHEN  and  WHY.) 

_ 12.  Jason  entered  the  room  _ 

(Add  a  word  that  tells  HOW.) 

_ 13.  Melody’s  cough  seemed  better  _ 

(Add  words  that  indicate  WHY.) 

_ 14.  Chuck  shot  the  billiard  ball  _ 

(Add  words  that  tell  WHERE  and  HOW.) 

_ 15.  Patience  threw  her  tennis  racket  _ 

(Add  words  that  tell  WHERE.) 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

(Count  1  point  each  for  suitable  answers  on  the  answer  lines  and  1  point  each  for  suitable  endings  for 
sentences  in  items  11-15.) 


paq  jaq  uo  tg  ujansd  (gj)  ia>|ood  Jsujod  }ja|  aqj  oju;  Xpjadxa 
:g  uaauEd  (£[)  )q3iu  isb|  SuiqSnoa  dn  3>(bm  l.upip  aqs  asnsaaq  13  ujansd  (gi)  aoBj  siq  uo  apuis  Siq  e  qiiM/Xpsiou 
tg  ujannd  (gi)  paq  jaq  u|  rapids  aqt  mbs  aqs  uaq/v\  ;y  ujaued  (jj)  ;pa[Banbs  (01)  IpajaiuuiEjs  (6)  :pa|JBUs 
(g)  :paq3nu|  (/_)  ;padsB§  (9)  tpauBoui  (g)  tpanSjB  (<7)  tpajnoqs  (g)  tpaujBM  (3)  ;pauiB|duioa  (1)  ;sa[duiBxg  Xjba  |[im  sjaMSuy 
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Focus  Checkup  Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk 

(Text,  pp.  141-151) 


Below  are  some  steps  in  planning  a  talk.  In  each  series  of  items,  arrange  the  steps  in  the  best  time  order. 
Indicate  that  order  by  marking  each  item  1,  2,  or  3. 

1.  _ write  introduction _ choose  a  subject _ organize  details 

2.  _ develop  appealing  title _ write  conclusion _ choose  a  subject 

3.  _ write  a  sentence  containing  the  central  idea  _ select  and  organize  details 

_ develop  an  appealing  title 

4.  _ choose  a  subject _ write  a  sentence  on  central  idea _ select  and  organize  details 

5.  - select  and  organize  details _ develop  appealing  title _ write  a  sentence  contain¬ 

ing  the  central  idea 

Read  each  statement  below  and  select  the  best  answer.  Write  the  letter  of  the  answer  in  the  answer  space. 

_  6.  Before  giving  a  talk,  you  should  do  all  the  following  except 

(A)  prepare  an  outline. 

(B)  prepare  pictures  or  charts,  if  necessary. 

(C)  type  your  speech  on  note  cards. 

(D)  practice  your  speech  out  loud. 

_  7.  While  giving  a  talk,  you  should  do  all  the  following  except 

(A)  look  at  the  audience. 

(B)  read  from  your  paper  or  note  cards. 

(C)  speak  so  that  everyone  in  the  room  can  hear  and  understand  you. 

(D)  be  relaxed. 

_  8.  An  ineffective  way  to  begin  a  talk  would  be  to 

(A)  give  the  audience  a  challenge. 

(B)  apologize  for  not  having  a  joke. 

(C)  ask  a  question. 

(D)  give  a  quotation. 

_  9.  In  selecting  a  topic,  you  would  do  all  the  following  except 

(A)  select  a  topic  that  you  are  interested  in. 

(B)  know  who  your  audience  will  be. 

(C)  decide  what  the  purpose  of  your  talk  is. 

(D)  speak  distinctly  and  look  at  your  audience. 

_ 10.  Which  one  of  the  following  topics  would  be  best  for  a  talk  of  persuasion? 

(A)  How  to  Milk  a  Cow 

(B)  How  to  Improve  Your  Health 

(C)  How  to  Make  a  Macrame  Belt 

(D)  How  to  Cut  Hair 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  10  =  _ % 

a  (oi)  -a  (6)  -a  (8)  :a  (l)  -d  (9)  M ‘e  t  (s) 
;et‘i(H  -e  ‘3  ‘ i  (e)  ;it‘c(z)  -z  ‘i  ‘e  0)  :sj3msuv 
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Lesson  12  Checkup  Precise  Words/Sentence  Fragments 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  172-175) 

Precise  Words 

Read  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Decide  which  of  the  four  words  listed  beneath  each  sentence  is  the 
most  precise  word  to  fit  in  the  space  in  the  sentence.  Write  the  letter  of  your  choice  on  the  answer  line. 

_  1.  The  boy’s  banana  split  was  a  fantastic _ of  ice  cream,  nuts,  fruit,  and  toppings. 

(A)  mixture  (B)  brew  (C)  concoction  (D)  invention 

_  2.  It  was  so  cold  that,  as  we _ ,  we  could  see  our  breath. 

(A)  breathed  (B)  exhaled  (C)  practiced  respiration  (D)  inhaled 

_  3.  The  breeze  from  the  open  window  caused  the  candle  to _ 

(A)  flicker  (B)  glimmer  (C)  flare  (D)  throb 

_  4.  Snakes  fill  me  with _ 

(A)  sorrow  (B)  horror  (C)  disappointment  (D)  dismay 

_  5.  A  microscope _ objects. 

(A)  expands  (B)  swells  (C)  blows  up  (D)  magnifies 

_  6.  The  kitten  was _ in  the  little  girl’s  lap. 

(A)  clasped  (B)  nestled  (C)  supported  (D)  bundled 

_  7.  In  many  new  cars  these  days,  air  conditioning  is _ 

(A)  optional  (B)  unforced  (C)  voluntary  (D)  unbidden 

_  8.  The  boys _ into  the  old  swimming  hole  near  the  river. 

(A)  moved  (B)  entered  (C)  plunged  (D)  dipped 

_  9.  The  old  rocking  chair  was  getting  rather _ - 

(A)  unsteady  (B)  broken  down  (C)  tottering  (D)  rickety 

_ 10.  Mother _ the  kitchen  sink  with  a  powdery  cleanser. 

(A)  polished  (B)  scoured  (C)  scraped  (D)  washed 


Sentences  and  Sentence  Fragments 

Read  each  of  the  following  items.  If  it  is  a  sentence,  put  a  period  at  the  end.  If  it  is  a  sentence  fragment,  add 
enough  words  to  make  it  a  sentence.  Then  punctuate  the  sentence  correctly. 

11.  Running  down  the  lane 

12.  When  I  saw  Paul 

13.  He  didn’t  say 

14.  The  hidden  door  swung  open 

15.  At  my  friend’s  cabin 

16.  On  a  bicycle  built  for  two 

17.  Help  me 

18.  Through  the  woods 

19.  The  invention  worked  after  all 

20.  Coming  in  slowly  but  surely 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x5  =  _ % 

s;u9uiSbjj  30U3JU3S  am  jo  suoip|daioa  pooS  Xue 

)d30Dv  saauaiuas3JE6|  puE‘£i  >|  ‘£i  siuaj|  a  (Ol)  :a  (6)  -D  (8) -V  (L)  -8  (9)  (S)  -8  (tO  (C)  -3 J0  8  (3)  3  (l)  :sJ3msuv 
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LeSSOn  13  Checkup  Communicating  Sounds  in  Writing 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  178-179;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  182-187) 


Fill  in  the  crossword  puzzle  below  by  determining  what  words  will  fill  the  spaces.  Use  the  hints  given  below. 


ACROSS 

3.  A  comma  is  used  to  indicate  a 

_ in  a  sentence. 

5.  How  printers  emphasize  certain  words. 

7.  What  tone  of  voice  is  called. 

9.  When  someone  is  excited,  the  tone  of  their 

voice  is  usually _ 

10.  Another  word  for  emphasis. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number 


DOWN 

1.  Pauses  among  spoken  words  are 

called _ 

2.  The  tone  of  voice  most  people  use  every  day. 
4.  How  to  emphasize  a  word  in  handwriting. 

6.  Another  word  for  pause. 

8.  Another  way  to  emphasize  a  word  is  to  use  a 
_ word  in  the  same  sentence. 

right _ x  10  =  _ % 


■SS3JJS  (o  1 )  -qSiq  (5)  tSuqsRjjuoD  (8)  tippd  (/,)  tdojs  (9)  :sdi|bji  (5)  ;3uiui|J3pun  (t?)  tasrmd  (£)  tuirupaiu  (3)  :sdn3(|)  :sjsmsuv 
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FOCUS  Checkup  Complex  Sentences 

(Text,  pp.  188-194) 


Each  of  the  items  below  consists  of  two  independent  clauses  (simple  sentences).  Make  one  of  the  clauses 
subordinate.  Then  join  it  to  the  remaining  independent  clause  to  make  a  complex  sentence.  Write  your  com¬ 
plex  sentences  on  the  answer  lines.  Underline  each  subordinate  clause.  Use  correct  punctuation. 

1.  The  children  had  to  stay  indoors.  It  was  raining  very  hard. 


2.  She  put  some  plants  on  the  windowsill.  The  room  seemed  much  brighter. 


3.  Should  she  go  with  them?  She  wondered. 


4.  The  boys  wanted  to  find  Spruce  Road.  I  gave  them  directions. 


5.  School  was  out  in  June.  She  wanted  to  find  a  job. 


6.  People  obey  the  law  willingly.  Only  a  small  police  force  is  needed. 


7.  People  owned  their  own  land.  They  enjoyed  great  freedom. 


8.  Norma  looked  at  the  stack  of  bills.  She  was  worried. 


9.  Costs  rise  sharply.  Many  people  will  suffer. 


10.  Mr.  Walch  heard  about  another  city.  Factories  were  hiring  workers. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Count  5  points  for  each  suitable  complex  sentence  supplied  and  5 

points  for  each  subordinate  clause  underlined  correctly.  Multiply  number  right  _  x  5  = 

_ % 


•  •  •  '3J3M  S3UOJ3BJ  3J3qM  (Q|)  ’  ‘  '  3SU  SJSOO  JI  (6)  '  '  '  ELUJON 
U3MM  (8)  '  '  ‘  P^umo  3|do3d  ajaqM  3|doad  ji  (9)  ■  •  •  jno  sem  |ooips  uaqM  (5)  •  •  •  sXoq  341  usq^ 

(£)•  •  p|noqs  34s  jsqisq/vs  (£)•■•  ind  sqs  usq* *\  (j) '  '  '  sem  ji  sduis  (1)  :s3snE[0  sjEUjpjoqns  jo  s3|duJExg  Xjea  |[ia\  sjsmsuv 
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Lesson  14  Checkup  Participles 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  202-205) 

Identify  the  use  of  each  of  the  underlined  -ing  words  in  the  sentences  below.  Write  A  on  the  answer  line  if 
the  underlined  word  is  part  of  a  verb,  write  B  if  it  is  a  participle,  write  C  if  it  is  neither  A  nor  B. 

_  1.  Tony  sat  up  in  bed  when  he  heard  the  front  door  creaking. 

_  2.  Whistling  for  his  dog  to  join  him,  Ed  took  off  for  the  lake. 

_  3.  Jody  was  trying  on  clothes  all  afternoon. 

_  4.  The  German  Shepherd  puppy  is  certainly  growing  fast! 

_  5.  Eight  girls  were  crowded  into  Tina’s  bedroom,  listening  to  the  latest  recordings. 

_  6.  Planting  the  garden  was  her  next  big  job. 

_  7.  Planting  the  garden,  he  hurt  his  back. 

_  8.  They  are  coming  to  our  house  tomorrow. 

Read  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Place  an  X  on  the  answer  line  beside  each  sentence  that  contains  a 
dangling  participle.  Then  on  the  line  below  that  sentence,  rewrite  the  sentence  so  that  it  means  what  it  says. 

_  9.  Scampering  up  the  tree,  the  squirrel  seemed  to  be  playing  a  game  with  us. 


10.  Finding  the  missing  pieces,  the  jigsaw  puzzle  was  finally  completed. 


11.  While  licking  an  ice  cream  cone,  Sal  strolled  down  the  street. 

12.  Walking  down  the  street,  the  post  office  came  into  view. 


13.  While  washing  the  dog,  A1  got  soap  in  his  eyes. 


14.  Throwing  the  bat  hard,  the  runner  made  it  to  first  base  in  time. 


15.  While  running  down  the  alley,  the  garbage  can  was  tipped  over. 
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16.  Singing  a  lively  song,  the  scout  troop  moved  at  a  faster  pace. 


17.  Hurrying  and  out  of  breath,  the  subway  train  left  us  standing  there. 


18.  Sipping  coke,  the  evening  was  spent  doing  homework. 


19.  While  crying  buckets  of  tears,  the  cut  finger  was  bandaged  by  the  girl. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiple  the  number  right _ x  4  =  _ % 

(Count  1  point  each  for  marking  the  answer  spaces  correctly — 19  points,  and  1  point  each  for  rewriting 
the  sentences — 6  points.) 


uaSuij  jno  jaq  paSBpueq  |ji8  aqj  ‘sjbsj  jo  sia>pnq  Sui/Go  apqM  (6l)  >)JOM3uioq 
Suiop  8uiu3a3  sqj  jusds  3M  '3>(03  guiddig  (gi)  uiej}  XBMqns  sqi  passim  /foqj  ‘qjB3jq  jo  jno  puE  Sui/O-inj-i  (/_i) 

■j3ao  UB3  s3BqjB3  sqi  paddii  i  ‘X3|ib  sqi  UMop  Suiuunj  3[iq AV  (Si)  '33!JJ0  tsod  psnods  \  ‘}33.iis  aq;  UA\op  Sui 
(Zl)  '3|zznd  A\Bs3if3qj  p3i3|dmoo  /(||buij  3m  ‘ssoaid  Suissiiu  sqi  Suipuij  (oi)  .sajdiuDxg  Ciea  Abui  ss}ua\sj 
33U3JU3S  -X  P3))JBUJ  sq  p|noqs  61  ‘81  ‘/.I  ‘SI  ‘31  ‘01  stus^i  y  (8)  :g  (L)  'D  (9)  ‘8  (S)  W  (H  :V  (e)  -8  (Z)  ;8  (l)  :sJ3MSuy 
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LCSSOII  15  Checkup  Verb  Tenses  /Complex  Sentences 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  206-210;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  214-219) 

Verb  Tenses 

On  the  answer  line  in  the  sentences  below,  write  the  verb  according  to  the  directions  in  parentheses. 

1 .  The  parade _ around  the  corner  any  minute  now.  ( come — future  tense) 

2.  Tina _ at  you.  ( laugh — present  tense) 

3.  1  _ to  go  with  you,  but  something  has  come  up.  {plan — past  perfect  tense) 

4.  Peggy _ a  shock  when  she  plugged  in  the  toaster,  {receive — past  tense) 

5.  Your  dog _ everyone  awake  all  night  with  its  barking,  {keep — present  perfect) 

6.  By  the  time  you  get  this  letter,  your  youngest  sister _ kindergarten,  {enter — future 

perfect  tense) 

7.  You’re  too  late;  Juan  just _ the  last  tamale,  {eat — past  tense) 

8.  Robert _ to  munch  on  popcorn  while  doing  his  homework,  {like — present  tense) 

9.  She  predicted  that  people  by  the  year  2000 _ pills  for  meals  instead  of  eating  regular 

food.  (5 wallow— future  tense) 

10.  You  arrived  after  we. _ {go — past  perfect) 

Complex  Sentences 

On  the  answer  line  in  the  sentences  below,  write  the  correct  pronoun:  which,  that,  who,  or  whom. 

11.  This  camera, _ develops  and  prints  its  own  picture,  was  developed  by  Edwin  H.  Land. 

12.  Lee  De  Forest,  _  invented  the  three-element  vacuum  tube,  once  worked  for  the  Bell 

Telephone  Company. 

13.  They  fought  a  battle _ went  down  in  history. 

14.  The  thermometer,  _  was  first  invented  by  Galileo  (1593),  was  perfected  by  Gabriel  D. 

Fahrenheit  in  1714. 

15.  - did  you  say  invented  the  telephone? 

16.  We  didn’t  know _ apples  to  pick. 

17.  Leonardo  da  Vinci, _ most  people  consider  a  genius,  sketched  airplanes  in  his  notebooks 

hundreds  of  years  ago. 

18.  Did  you  know  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  one  of  the  men _ contributed  to  the  development 

of  the  motion  picture? 

19.  Vulcanized  rubber  is  one  of  those  inventions _ were  discovered  by  accident. 
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20.  The  Sumerians, - lived  about  3500  B.C.  in  Mesopotamia,  are  usually  credited  with  the  in¬ 

vention  of  the  wheel. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


oqA\  (03)  :ip!WlKm  (61)  hBqt/oqM  (8l)  :iuoq/v\  (/. [)  ;qDiqM  (91)  ioq^  ($i)  tqoiq*  (frl)  tqDiqM/jEqi  (£i) 

:oqx\  (31)  :qD|q<v\  (|  |)  :auo3  pnq  (01)  :3uimo||bms  sq  h;m/mo||bms  ||im  (6)  tsaxq  (8)  ^1B  (/.)  ;p3J3)U3  3AEq  hia\  (9) 

:Suid33X  uaaq  snq/)d3>|  spq  (5)  :p3Ai333J  ((7)  ipauuiqd  pcq  (f)  ;8uiq8nB|  si/sq3nE|  (3)  Suiuioo  sq  him/suiod  ||im  (j)  :sj3a\suv 
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Lesson  16  Checkup  context 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  235-237) 


For  each  of  the  following  sentences,  decide  which  one  of  the  words  listed  below  it  best  fits  the  meaning  of 
the  underlined  word  in  that  sentence.  Write  the  letter  of  that  word  on  the  answer  line. 

_  1.  Give  me  a  boost  into  the  boat. 

(A)  support  (B)  shove  (C)  upswing  (D)  raise 

_  2.  Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown. 

(A)  tiara  (B)  wreath  (C)  crest  (D)  head 

_  3.  Small  cars  are  currently  a  glut  on  the  market. 

(A)  shortage  (B)  burden  (C)  oversupply  (D)  load 

_  4.  Around  the  veranda  grew  knots  of  violets. 

(A)  clumps  (B)  bumps  (C)  loops  (D)  twists 

_  5.  The  mark  of  the  artist  was  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  painting. 

(A)  streak  (B)  rating  (C)  nick  (D)  emblem 

_  6.  The  frost  will  nip  the  blossoms  on  the  tree. 

(A)  cut  off  (B)  crush  (C)  chill  (D)  snap 

_  7.  The  reporter  posed  several  pointed  questions  to  the  President. 

(A)  arranged  (B)  submitted  (C)  lined  up  (D)  showed 

_  8.  The  sniper’s  bullets  raked  the  street. 

(A)  scoured  (B)  ransacked  (C)  flooded  (D)  peppered 

_  9.  The  food  in  that  cafe  is  rank! 

(A)  high  grade  (B)  overcooked  (C)  offensive  (D)  abundant 

_ 10.  The  judge  ruled  that  the  youth  was  to  be  put  on  probation  for  five  years. 

(A)  guided  (B)  reigned  (C)  prevailed  (D)  decreed 

_ 11.  Greg  was  given  the  sack  by  his  employer  after  twenty  years  of  service. 

(A)  handed  a  pouch  (B)  asked  to  hide  the  loot  (C)  supplied  with  a  duffel  bag  (D)  dismis¬ 
sed 

_ 12.  The  rocking  chair  yielded  under  his  weight. 

(A)  gave  in  (B)  cried  “Uncle”  (C)  resisted  (D)  gave  way 

- 13.  When  a  wild  animal  catches  wind  of  human  beings,  it  usually  stays  away  from  them. 

(A)  scent  (B)  breeze  (C)  talk  (D)  clues 

- 14.  They  refused  to  comply  with  her  orders. 

(A)  obey  (B)  ignore  (C)  change  (D)  talk  about 

- 15.  Harry  twisted  the  robot  from  DeVere’s  hands. 

(A)  turned  (B)  yanked  (C)  spun  (D)  changed 

- 16.  Insects  are  a  lower  order  of  life  than  mammals. 

(A)  society  (B)  ruling  (C)  structure  (D)  division 
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- 17.  The  executive  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  supervisor. 

(A)  put  up  (B)  filed  (C)  caught  (D)  harbored 

- 18.  The  economy  is  always  a  main  issue  in  major  political  campaigns. 

(A)  dispute  (B)  outcome  (C)  product  (D)  discharge 

- 19.  The  sheriff  hustled  the  thief  out  of  the  saloon  and  put  him  in  jail. 

(A)  forced  (B)  dashed  (C)  pushed  (D)  scurried 

- 20.  The  propeller  of  the  boat  had  become  fouled  with  seaweed. 

(A)  dirty  (B)  stinking  (C)  smeared  (D)  entangled 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


a  (OS)  -D  (61)  W  (81)  -9  (/.l) 

•a  (9i)  ;8  (5i)  w  (m)  -v  (ei)  -a  (si)  0 1)  :<□  (oi)  -d  (6)  Ti  (8)  -9  (l)  -d  (9)  -a  (5)  w  (tO  -d  (£)  ;a  (s)  :a  0) 
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LeSSOIl  18  Checkup  Writing  Autobiography  /Context  Clues 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  260-263) 


Below  are  some  statements  about  writing  autobiography.  If  the  statement  is  true,  write  T  in  the  answer 

space;  if  it  is  false,  write  F. 

_  1.  An  autobiography  is  the  life  story  of  an  automobile. 

_  2.  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl  is  classified  as  autobiography  because  the  author  was 

writing  about  her  own  life. 

_  3.  An  autobiography  cannot  be  just  a  string  of  personal  experiences,  but  rather  it  must — like  a 

novel  or  short  story — build  up  to  a  climax. 

_  4.  An  autobiography  must  start  with  the  writer’s  earliest  childhood  memories. 

_  5.  One  reasonable  plan  for  writing  an  autobiography  would  be  to  devote  separate  sections  or 

chapters  to  the  various  roles  in  your  life. 

_  6.  An  autobiographical  sketch  might  be  about  one  important  experience  in  your  life. 

_  7.  An  effective  autobiography  gives  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  writer’s  feelings  and  attitudes. 

_  8.  Autobiography  should  be  written  chiefly  in  the  third  person  {he,  she,  they,  etc.)  rather  than  in 

the  first  person  (/,  me,  mine,  we,  our,  etc.) 

-  9.  Like  all  effective  writing,  autobiography  should  be  full  of  concrete  details  and  specific 

examples. 

_ 10.  In  an  autobiography  it  would  be  proper  to  write  about  hopes  and  daydreams  as  well  as  about 

actual  experiences. 


Context  Clues 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  from  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl  contains  one  or  more  context 
clues  to  help  you  discover  the  meaning  of  the  underlined  word  or  phrase.  Circle  a  good  context  clue  in  each 
item. 

11.  And  as  for  us,  we  are  fortunate.  Yes,  we  are  luckier  than  millions  of  people. 

12.  So  we  could  not  do  this  and  were  forbidden  to  do  that. 

13.  We  got  sympathetic  looks  from  people.  .  .  .  You  could  see  by  their  faces  how  sorry  they  were  they 
couldn’t  offer  us  a  lift. 

14.  Their  tummies  are  empty;  they  chew  an  old  carrot  to  stay  the  pangs.  .  .  . 

15.  That  is  all  I  was — a  terrible  flirt,  coquettish  and  amusing. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

(Count  1  point  each  for  items  1-10  and  2  points  each  for  items  11-15.) 


\ 


•jjjU  (gi)  tX}dui3  saituuim 

(W )  ^JJ0S  (e  I )  °P  l«u  Pln°o  (z I )  tJ3i5ion|  ( 1 1 )  -±  (oi )  -1  (6)  -d  (8)  -1  (L)  -1  (9)  T  (S)  -d  (tO  -d  (Z)  -1  (Z)  -d  ( l )  :sjsmsu y 
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Focus  Checkup  Writing  Personal  Letters 

(Text,  pp.  264-271) 


Read  each  of  the  following  statements  and  select  the  best  answer.  Write  the  letter  of  your  choice  on  the 
answer  line. 

_  1 .  A  personal  letter  is  appropriate  for  all  of  the  following  purposes  except 

(A)  to  stay  in  contact  with  a  friend  who  has  moved. 

(B)  to  order  a  gift. 

(C)  to  say  “thank  you”  to  someone  for  doing  something  for  you. 

(D)  to  let  a  grandparent  know  what  has  been  happening  in  your  life  lately. 

_  2.  You  can  improve  your  personal  letters  by  observing  all  of  the  following  except 

(A)  putting  down  your  thoughts  and  ideas  just  as  they  come  to  you. 

(B)  adding  specific  details. 

(C)  giving  examples. 

(D)  using  language  that  the  person  you  are  writing  to  can  understand. 

_  3.  If  you  were  writing  to  a  pen  pal  in  another  country,  you  would  probably  talk  about  all  of  the 

following  except 

(A)  the  things  you  like  and  dislike. 

(B)  the  talents  you  have  developed. 

(C)  the  latest  gossip  at  school. 

(D)  the  town  you  live  in. 

_  4.  If  you  were  writing  to  a  brother  who  is  in  another  country,  you  would  probably  talk  about  all 

the  following  except 

(A)  the  things  that  are  happening  to  you. 

(B)  the  things  he  can  read  in  news  magazines. 

(C)  the  things  that  are  happening  to  people  he  knows. 

(D)  the  things  that  are  happening  in  your  community. 

_  5.  When  you  write  a  fan  letter,  you  would  probably- write  about  all  of  the  following  except 

(A)  what  the  weather  is  like. 

(B)  your  age. 

(C)  what  you  like  about  the  person. 

(D)  what  you  hope  to  become. 

_  6.  In  writing  a  personal  letter,  you  should  place  your  return  address 

(A)  on  the  envelope  and  in  the  letter. 

(B)  in  the  letter  only  in  the  top  right-hand  corner. 

(C)  on  the  envelope  only. 

(D)  in  the  letter  only,  after  your  signature. 

Select  the  punctuation  mark  that  should  be  placed  where  the  X  is  in  each  of  the  following  addresses,  dates, 
and  salutations. 


7. 

204  E  x  Myrtle  Road 

(A)  , 

(B)  : 

(C)  . 

(D)  none 

8. 

Phoenix,  AZ  x  85017 

(A)  , 

(B)  ; 

(C)  . 

(D)  none 

9. 

April  4,  19 _ x 

(A)  , 

(B)  : 

(C)  ; 

(D)  none 

10. 

Dear  Pete  x 

(A)  , 

(B)  : 

(C)  ; 

(D)  none 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  10  =  _ % 

'  v  (oi )  -a  (6)  -a  (8)  -d  (z.)  -d  (9)  ;v  (s)  -n  (tO  o  (e)  •  v  (z)  -a  (D  :s«msu  v 
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Lesson  19  Checkup  French  Words  in  English 

'Foresmdy.  text  pp.  273-274 1 

In  the  answer  space,  write  the  French  word  now  used  in  English  for  each  of  the  following  definitions. 
_ 1 .  early  explorers  in  Canada 

_ 2.  a  person  of  mixed  European  and  Native  parentage 

_ 3.  a  Native  Canadian  game  using  sticks  and  a  ball 

_ 4.  the  design  on  the  French  flag 

_ 5 .  pork  pie 

In  the  spaces  below,  write  five  names  of  cities  or  towns  that  are  French  in  origin. 


6 

7. 

8 

9. 

10. 

In  the  answ  er  space,  write  the  French  expression  commonly  used  in  English  for  each  of  the  follow  ing  meanings. 

_ 1 1 .  “have  a  good  trip” 

_ 12.  “in  the  style’’ 

_ 13.  the  group  of  dancers  in  a  ballet  company 

_ 14.  a  dance  in  ballet  for  two  performers 

_ 15.  the  finishing  stroke 

_ 16.  strong  coffee  with  steamed  milk 

_ 17.  “have  a  good  appetite” 

_ 18.  an  officer  who  is  assistant  to  a  senior  officer 

_ 19.  on  the  way 

- 20.  a  road  w  ith  no  exit;  a  dead  end 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


yes  ap  |na  (qd  tajnoj  ua  (611  "duiea  ap  apie  (gn  nijaddE  uoq  (£[)  ti\e\  ne  ajBa  (91)  taaejg  ap  dnoa  (gp  txnap  ap  sBd 
tyll  :iai|Eq  ap  sdioa  ( £\ )  rapouj  b|  b  (£|)  *.a3BXoA  uoq  (j  p  auBj\  ai$  i|nB$  pjBUoaq  15  ‘inEj  j$  ‘auiE-y  bj  aSBjjoj 
auuy  ais  sj/du/mj  Xjba  ||im  oi*9  sujajj  awiuoi  (c)  :si|-ap-jnay  (x>)  :assojaB|  (£)  :sija;y  (d  :sjna§BXoA  (p  rvia/Asuy 
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LeSSOn  20  Checkup  Personal  Pronouns /Adjectives  and  Adverbs 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  280-282;  Follow-Up.  text  pp.  290-291) 


Personal  Pronouns 

Read  the  sentences  below  and  decide  which  personal  pronoun  fits  in  each  numbered  blank.  On  the  answer 
line,  write  the  correct  pronoun  from  the  list  on  the  right. 


It  is  almost  time  for  (1) _ to  catch  (2) _ plane. 

(3) _ decided  to  go  with  (4) _ at  the  last  minute. 

All  students  should  try  to  do  (5) _ best  in  school. 

George  asked  Tom  as  well  as  (6) _ to  go  to  the  lake. 

Gordon  and  (7) _ were  elected  to  the  committee. 

It  was  not  easy  for  (8) _ to  give  up  (9) _ home. 


1.  he 

him 

2.  him 

his 

3.  They 

Them 

4.  we 

us 

5.  his 

their 

6.  I 

me 

7.  I 

me 

8.  they 

them 

9.  their 

they 

10.  I 

me 

This  secret  is  just  between  you  and  (10) 


Adjectives  or  Adverbs 

Each  of  the  sentences  below  has  a  word  missing — where  a  number  in  parentheses  appears.  Select  the 
missing  word  from  the  adjective  column  or  the  adverb  column.  Then  on  the  answer  line  writ e  ADJ  if  the  ad¬ 
jective  form  of  the  word  should  be  used.  Write  ADV  if  the  adverb  form  fits  the  sentence. 


Adjective 

Adverb 

11. 

I  cannot  see  the  fine  print  on 
this  contract  (11)  . 

11.  clear 

clearly 

12. 

The  future  looks  (12)  for  Perry. 

12.  bleak 

bleakly 

13. 

I  feel  very  (13)  today. 

13.  bad 

badly 

14. 

Oscar  shook  his  head  (14)  when  he 
heard  the  tragic  news. 

14. sad 

sadly 

15. 

The  terrier  (15)  guarded  his  bone. 

15.  jealous 

jealously 

16. 

Helen  has  a  (16)  mother. 

16.  devoted 

devotedly 

17. 

Prudence  is  just  doing  what  comes 
(17)  . 

17.  natural 

naturally 

18. 

The  door  handle  was  jerked  (18) 
out  of  Tod's  hand. 

18.  forceful 

forcefully 

19. 

When  I  have  a  cold,  I  can’t  sing 
very  (19)  . 

19.  good 

well 

20. 

The  intersection  appeared  (20) 
enough  at  first  glance. 

20.  safe 

safely 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

•fpv  (03)  ;*pv  (61)  ^PV  (81)  ;*PV  (Z.1)  :(PV  (91)  :aPV  (Si)  ^PV  (Fl) 

;(PV  (ei )  -fpv  (31)  ^PV  (1 1) :3U1  (01)  tJiaqi  (6)  ^uiaqj  (8)  :i  (/.)  tain  (9)  Uiaqi  (?)  :sn  (*)  tXaqx  (£)  tsiq  (j)  tiuiq  (1)  isjsmsuv 
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Lesson  21  Checkup  British  and  Canadian  English  /  Commas  and  Coordination 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  295-296;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  300-304) 

British  and  Canadian  English 

Read  the  following  list  of  words.  Decide  which  ones  are  spelled  the  British  way  and  which  ones  are  the  Canadian 
version.  Write  B  on  the  answer  line  if  the  word  is  spelled  the  British  way,  and  write  C  if  it  is  spelled  the  Canadian 
way. 

_ 1.  theatre  _ 2.  check  _ 3.  meter  _ 4.  labour  _ 5.  connexion 

Match  the  following  British  terms  with  their  Canadian  equivalents.  Write  the  letter  of  the  Canadian  word  on  the 
answer  line. 


6.  bobby 

(A)  can 

7.  tin 

(B)  movie 

8.  sweet 

(C)  police  officer 

9.  flicks 

(D)  radio 

10.  wireless 

(E) candy 

1 1 .  petrol 

(F)  street  car 

12.  tram 

(G)  doctor’s  office 

13.  pram 

(H)  gasoline 

14. surgery 

(I)  elevator 

15.  lift 

(J)  baby  carriage 

Commas  and  Coordination 

Place  commas  where  they  belong  in  the  following  sentences.  Some  commas  are  already  in  the  sentences. 
Some  sentences  need  more  commas  and  some  don’t. 

16.  As  the  clipper  ships  sailed  into  the  harbor,  the  whistles  began  to  blow  and  a  tug  boat  was  sent  to  guide 
them. 

17.  On  your  way  home  don’t  forget  to  buy  bacon  butter  and  paper  towels. 

18.  Clyde  is  a  fast  and  dangerous  driver. 

19.  A  shadowy  slinky  figure  crept  into  the  barn. 

20.  The  robbers  wore  straw  hats  ski  masks  and  pigskin  gloves. 

21 .  Carol  who  plans  to  graduate  from  college  this  summer  has  a  major  in  botany  and  a  minor  in  zoology. 

22.  For  Christmas  presents,  Wilma  made  a  macrame  belt  wove  a  handbag  tooled  a  leather  belt  and  molded 
some  candles. 

23.  The  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  selfish  young  man. 

24.  This  is  a  good  cake  but  don’t  expect  it  to  last  long  around  here. 

25.  Putting  on  the  brakes  he  lost  control  of  the  car  as  it  went  into  a  skid. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  4  =  _ % 

‘S3>(Bjq  (sz)  ‘3>|E3  (pz)  3U0U 

(€£)  4pq  ‘Snqpunq  Upq  (ZZ)  ‘Jaujiuns  'iojiq  (|j)  ‘s>|seui  ‘sjeq  (oz)  ‘/CMopuqs  (6[)  auou  (g[)  ‘jsnnq  'uoouq  ‘auioq 

(£i )  :A\o|q (9i ) -i  (s i )  -o (t^i )  -r (ei)  (z:i ) -h  (i i )  -a  (oi)  -a  (6)  ^3  (8)  -v (z.)  -3 (9)  -a  (s)  -a  (t^)  -v (e) -v  (z:)  -a  (1)  :s»msuv 
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Focus  Checkup  Personal  Pronouns 

(Text,  pp.  305-310) 

On  the  answer  line  in  each  of  the  following  sentences,  write  a  suitable  personal  pronoun. 

1 .  Don’t  forget  that  you  promised  to  help  Susan  with _ homework. 

2.  Those  papers  will  be  thrown  away  if  you  don’t  take _ home. 

3.  Gary  didn’t  know  it,  but  there  was  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  sack  of  sugar _ was 

carrying. 

4.  After  winning  the  foot  race,  Sheila  told  her  brother  that _ was  just  lucky  for  once. 

5.  Didn’t  I  tell  you  that _ would  protect  you? 

6.  After  the  Lawlors  came  home  from  Japan, _ immediately  took  off  for  England. 

7.  _ wish  to  thank  you  for  such  a  useful  housewarming  gift. 

8.  Come  with _ to  the  ice  show. 

9.  Why  don’t  you  go  horseback  riding  with  Bart  and _ on  Saturday? 

10.  Hearing  that  Craig  was  in  bed  recovering  from  a  broken  leg,  Fred  and  Joyce  went  over  to  cheer 
- up. 

11.  Come  here,  Pete.  Bring _ the  paper. 

12.  Why  don’t  you  and _ go  visit  the  wax  museum? 

13.  When  the  hunter  saw  the  birds  landing  on  the  pond,  he  just  sat  and  watched _ feed. 

14.  After  church,  Patty  took  the  boys  over  to  see _ aunt’s  rock  garden. 

15.  Julia  felt  that _ wasn’t  as  pretty  as  her  sister. 

Some  of  the  following  sentences  are  confusing.  Write  C  on  the  answer  line  if  the  pronoun  usage  is  clear. 
Write  N  if  the  pronoun  antecedent  is  not  clear. 

_ 16.  As  Phillip  climbed  into  the  pickup,  he  told  Fred  that  his  tire  was  going  flat. 

_ 17.  The  golfer  bet  his  friend  that  he  could  win  two  games  out  of  three. 

_ 18.  When  the  tennis  doubles  match  was  over,  the  winners  knew  they  had  really  had  to  fight  for 

the  match. 

_ 19.  The  rock  singer  dedicated  the  next  number  to  his  young  son. 

_ 20.  The  clerk  told  the  floorwalker  that  he  was  late. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

-N  (02)  -D  (61)  -D  (81)  ;N  (£l)  -N  (91) 

■aqs  (SI)  Ujaqj/jaq  (t>l)  ^aq;  (£|)  ^qs/aq/i  (£[)  tsn/aiu  (u)  luiiq  (oi)  Uaq/atu  (6)  taui/sn  (g)  iXaqi/aM/l  (/.) 

tj/zCaqi  (9)  :X3qj/3qs/3q/i(g)  :sqs  (t>)  iaq  (f)  tiuaqt  (3)  tjaq  (1)  .sa/du/Dx 3  -5 1  - j  suiaji  aiuos  uo  Xjea  u;m  sjsmsuv 
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LcSSOIl  22  Checkup  Theme  and  Figurative  Language  —  Comparisons 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  311-314) 

Each  of  the  following  underlined  sentences  contains  a  simile  or  a  metaphor.  That  is,  someone  or  something 
is  compared  to  something  else  that  is  like  it  in  some  way.  Below  each  underlined  sentence  is  a  question 
followed  by  four  possible  answers.  For  you  to  do: 

Read  the  underlined  sentence  carefully. 

Then  read  the  question  immediately  below  it. 

Decide  which  one  of  the  lettered  items  best  answers  the  question. 

Write  the  LETTER  of  that  item  in  the  space  provided  at  the  left  of  the  numbered  and  underlined 
sentence. 

_  1 .  The  damaged  plane  seemed  to  flutter  to  the  ground  like  a  wounded  bird. 

What  is  the  plane  compared  to? 

A.  Misfortune  and  sorrow. 

B.  A  feather  fluttering  down. 

C.  The  ground. 

D.  A  bird. 

_  2.  Kent  is  a  beanpole  of  a  boy. 

How  are  Kent  and  the  bean  pole  alike? 

A.  They  both  have  the  ability  to  stand  erect. 

B.  They  both  are  tall  and  thin. 

C.  They  both  are  associated  with  beans. 

D.  They  both  are  firmly  planted  on  the  ground. 

_  3.  In  the  tryouts  for  the  100-metre  freestyle  competition,  Myra  swam  like  a  porpoise. 

What  is  the  speaker  suggesting  about  Myra’s  swimming  ability? 

A.  Myra  is  an  excellent  swimmer. 

B.  Myra  should  give  up  swimming. 

C.  It  isn’t  safe  for  others  to  be  in  the  same  pool  with  Myra. 

D.  Myra  will  do  well  in  her  study  of  sea  mammals. 

_  4.  Bert  is  as  quiet  as  a  clam. 

What  does  the  simile  suggest  about  Bert? 

A.  He  can  sit  motionless  for  an  indefinite  period. 

B.  He  closes  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  whenever  he  senses  danger. 

C.  He  can  move  around  noiselessly. 

D.  He  doesn’t  have  much  to  say. 

-  5.  Eagle-eyed  Dolores  quickly  spotted  the  lost  contact  lens. 

What  are  compared  by  the  metaphor  “eagled-eyed  Dolores”? 

A.  Dolores’s  need  for  the  contact  lens  contrasts  sharply  with  the  eagle’s  ability 
to  do  without  it. 

B.  Dolores  and  the  eagle  share  the  qualities  of  strength,  courage,  and  wild  beauty. 

C.  Both  Dolores  and  the  eagle  have  very  sharp  eyes. 

D.  The  eagle’s  eyes  resemble  Dolores’s  contact  lens. 

-  6.  In  that  important  basketball  game,  A1  seemed  as  clumsy  as  a  bear. 

In  comparing  A1  to  a  bear,  what  does  the  speaker  mean? 

A.  A1  couldn’t  see  the  hoop  because  of  his  shaggy  hair. 

B.  A1  outran  the  basketball  every  time  it  was  thrown  to  him. 

C.  A1  lumbered  awkwardly  up  and  down  the  floor. 

D.  A1  growled  at  the  referee  once  too  often. 
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_  7.  The  dance  was  a  blast! 

In  this  metaphor,  what  is  the  dance  compared  to? 

A.  The  activity  and  the  excitement  that  follows  an  explosion. 

B.  The  chilling  effect  of  a  strong  gust  of  icy  air. 

C.  The  annoyance  caused  by  the  continued  honking  of  a  loud  horn. 

D.  The  panic  produced  by  the  unexpected  firing  of  a  pistol  or  revolver  or  rifle. 

_  8.  Tears  splattered  their  faces  like  raindrops. 

What  are  the  two  parts  of  the  simile? 

A.  Tears  and  faces. 

B.  Faces  and  raindrops. 

C.  Tears  and  raindrops. 

D.  Faces  and  the  effect  of  being  splattered. 

_  9.  Tina  wears  her  heart  on  her  sleeve. 

What  does  the  metaphor  mean? 

A.  Tina  is  just  a  bit  peculiar. 

B.  Tina  reveals  her  every  emotion  by  the  way  she  acts. 

C.  Tina  has  sewn  a  heart-shaped  decoration  on  one  sleeve. 

D.  Tina  has  undergone  open-heart  surgery. 

_ 10.  A  diamond  is  a  lump  of  coal  that  made  good. 

In  this  metaphor,  what  is  the  speaker  saying? 

A.  A  diamond  is  a  piece  of  carbon  that  yields  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  heat  when  it  is 
burned. 

B.  A  diamond  is  a  piece  of  carbon  that  costs  a  lot  of  money. 

C.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

D.  A  diamond  is  like  a  person  who,  over  the  years,  has  become  successful  and  famous. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  correct _ x  10  =  _ %. 


a  01  8  ’6  3  8  V  L  3  '9  3  S  QP  VC  8  7  Q  1  :sJ3MSuy 
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Focus  Checkup  Appositives 

(Text,  pp.  340-343) 


Read  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Underline  each  appositive  and  place  commas  where  they  belong. 

1.  One  of  the  great  English  statesmen  Sir  Winston  Churchill  had  an  American  mother. 

2.  One  of  Sir  Winston’s  many  talents  painting  gave  him  much  pleasure. 

3.  When  Winston  was  a  young  reporter  in  a  war  in  South  Africa,  he  was  captured  by  the  Boers  the  people 
of  Dutch  descent  who  were  Fighting  the  British. 

4.  As  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  World  War  I,  Winston  was  interested  in  two  new  weapons  the 
submarine  and  the  airplane. 

5.  During  World  War  II,  Churchill  often  raised  his  arm  to  cheer  the  people  with  a  victory  salute  the  “V 
for  Victory”  sign. 

6.  Cartoonists  often  pictured  another  Churchill  symbol  his  cigar. 

7.  Winston  Churchill  met  with  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  August,  1941,  and  drafted  the  Atlantic  Charter  a 
statement  of  British  and  American  agreements. 

8.  When  Elizabeth  II  the  queen  of  England  offered  Winston  a  dukedom  in  1955,  he  refused  it,  just  as  in 
1945  he  declined  to  accept  an  earldom. 

9.  In  1953  Sir  Winston  Churchill  won  one  of  the  world’s  most  coveted  literary  awards  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Literature. 

10.  Churchill  the  prime  minister  often  met  with  the  cabinet. 


Write  one  concise  sentence  by  changing  one  of  the  sentences  into  an  appositive.  Punctuate  correctly. 

11.  His  sister  went  to  college.  Her  name  was  Lucy. 


12.  Edmonton  is  over  700  m  above  sea  level.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  plain. 


13.  Boston’s  basketball  team  won  the  title.  They  are  called  the  Celtics. 


14.  The  spacecraft  landed  on  Mercury.  It  is  the  planet  nearest  to  the  sun. 


15.  Our  Christmas  tree  nearly  touched  the  ceiling.  It  was  a  Scotch  pine  from  Grandpa’s  farm. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Count  5  points  each  for  items  1-10  and  10  points  each  for  items  11-15. 
_ % 


§U||I3D  '  '  X|JB3U  ‘UJJEJ  '  '  '  UlOJjf  3Uld  ipjODg  E  ‘33JJ  '  '  ‘  (£J) 

uns  •  •  •  jauB|d  ai|)  ‘XjnoJ3p\  uo  pspuE[  ‘  ‘  '  (t'O  '  '  '  uom  soi)p3  sip  ‘iuesj  '  '  ‘  (n)  '  '  '  T3A3I  B3S  3AoqE  ui  qo/. 

J3ao  'uiB|d  jEy  b  uo  ipnq  si  uojuompg  (31)  •  •  ju3a\  Xong  jsjsjs  sij-j  (|  [)  :s3]duiBxg  Ciea  |]ia\  gj-j  ]  suisjj  uatsiuiiu 

amud  aifi  ‘||moinq3  (oi)  .'ajniDjai/'j  'spjEME  (5)  :puof8ug  Jo  uaanb  ayi  ‘jj  qj3qBZ||g  (8)  :siuaiusauSv 

■  luaiudivis  d  ‘J31JBIQ  (/_)  :jv8u  si  if  ‘[oquj/(s  (9)  :u  81s  uoj  y\ ,,  sifi  ‘3in|ES  (5)  '.suvfdjw  •  ■  auuDiuqns  aifi 

‘suodESM  (p)  ,'ifsiiug  ■  ■  ■  ajdoad aifi  ‘sjsog  (f)  :8uiiuwd  \  g  /joui^  jof  A,,aifl  ‘3in|ES  (g)  .‘auv/duiv  •  •  •  auuvui 
-qns  aifi  ‘suodBSM  (t-)  .‘ifsi/ijg  ■  •  a/doad  ai/i  ‘sjsog  (f)  :8utiuwd  ‘s)U3|ej  (3)  .‘mtfajnifj  uoisujm  jig  ‘usuissjeis  ( | )  :sj3msu y 
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Lesson  24  Checkup  Clipped  Words 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  367-368) 

Write  the  original  word  for  each  of  the  clipped  forms  listed  below. 

-  1.  doc 

_  2.  pro 

_  3.  ad 

_  4.  memo 

_  5.  bike 

_  6.  mike 

_  7.  vet 

_  8.  sub 

_  9.  lab 

_ 10.  cab 

- 11.  gym 

_ 12.  lube 

_ 13.  gas 

_ 14.  fan 

_ 15.  flu 

_ 16.  hanky 

_ 17.  math 

_ 18.  gent 

_ 19.  mod 

_ 20.  zoo 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 


uspjBS 

|B3i8o|ooz  (oz)  :uj3poui  (6l)  :ueui3|iu38  (8l)  IsonBiuaqiBUi  (£()  tpiipjaxpuBq  (9[)  iBZuanyu;  ($[)  Ioijbubj  (t?l) 

:3ui|ose8  (£|)  :uoijBDuqn|  (n)  tuimsBuuiXS  (jj)  IqBoixBt  (oi)  tXjojBJoqsi  (5)  tauuBiuqns/ainjosqns  (8)  Iububu 
-U3J3A/UBJ3J3A  (/_)  tSUOqdOJOIUJ  (9)  :3pXoiq  (5)  tlUnpUBJOUlSUl  (fr)  :}U3lU3SllJ3ApB  (£)  :|BU0ISS3J0jd  (z)  UOJDOP  (l)  :SJ3MSUV 
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LCSSOII  25  Checkup  Run-on  Sentences  /Judgments  and  Inferences 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  369-373;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  376-381) 

Run-on  Sentences 

Make  corrections  in  the  run-on  sentences  below.  Follow  the  directions  given  in  parentheses.  Use  correct 

punctuation. 

1 .  Mr.  Phelps  was  mowing  the  lawn  his  son  was  sleeping  in  the  hammock.  (Add  a  subordinating  conjunc¬ 
tion  to  make  a  complex  sentence.) 

2.  Farms  are  far  apart.  The  children  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  school.  (Insert  a  conjunction  to  make  a 
compound  sentence.) 

3.  The  exhausted  man  plopped  down  on  the  park  bench  he  had  been  looking  for  a  job  all  day.  (Use  a 
semicolon  to  make  a  compound  sentence.) 

4.  Why  don’t  you  go  outside  and  play  for  a  while  I  need  some  time  to  think.  (Make  two  separate 
sentences.) 

5.  Going  into  the  yard  were  two  men  they  were  carrying  a  ladder.  (Cross  out  two  words  to  make  a  simple 
sentence.) 

Judgments  and  Inferences 

“Letters  to  the  Editor”  in  newspapers  and  magazines  often  contain  judgmental  words.  Below  are  some 

sentences  from  such  letters.  In  all  three,  underline  a  total  of  eight  judgmental  words  or  phrases. 

A.  I  found  your  paper’s  coverage  of  the  opening  day  of  deer  hunting  season  to  be  in  very  bad  taste.  Deer 
hunters  claim  that  they  shoot  deer  to  prevent  them  from  starving.  If  that  is  the  case,  let’s  bring  back 
wolves  to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature.  No,  hunters  aren’t  interested  in  saving  animals. 

B.  I  deeply  regret  the  irresponsible  manner  that  authorities  have  shown  in  overlooking  violations  of  the  laws  that 
provide  for  the  closing  of  stores  on  Sundays.  Until  the  laws  are  changed,  store  owners  should  be  punished 
for  violations.  No  wonder  the  morality  of  the  country  has  sunk  so  low  when  businesses  so  openly  disobey  the 
laws  which  they  should  uphold. 

C.  I  am  outraged  at  the  treatment  the  media  gave  to  the  imprisonment  of  P —  E - .  The  sentence  was 

fair,  but  the  kinds  of  publicity  given  to  his  removal  to  jail  were  cruel.  Newspaper  pictures  were  unkind, 
but  the  TV  coverage  was  inhuman. 


Choose  two  of  the  following  items  as  reasonable  inferences  for  items  A-C  above.  Mark  them  with  an  X  in 
the  answer  space. 

- a.  The  writer  of  letter  A  opposes  deer  hunting  as  well  as  the  publicity  given  to  it. 

- b.  The  writer  of  letter  A  really  believes  that  most  deer  hunters  shoot  the  animals  chiefly  to  keep 

them  from  starving. 

- c.  The  writer  of  letter  B  would  like  to  have  a  law  that  forbids  any  business  from  operating  on 

Sunday. 

- d.  Laws  that  forbid  certain  businesses  from  operating  on  Sundays  are  called  “Blue  Laws.” 

- e.  The  writer  of  letter  B  would  probably  favor  the  repeal  of  laws  that  are  not  going  to  be  en¬ 
forced. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

(Count  2  points  each  for  items  1-5.  Count  1  point  each  for  finding  eight  judgmental  words  or  phrases 
and  1  point  each  for  finding  the  two  correct  inferences.) 

3  pUE  D  SUI3JI  3JB  S33U3J3JUI  JD3JJ03  UBUJnqUI 

:pui>)un  tpruo  Uibj  tpagBjjno  ;p|oqdn  p|noqs  tXsqosip  Xjusdo  ;mo|  os  >juns  tpsqsjund  sq  ppoqs  ;3|qisuods3jji  ;j3J§3j 
'.p3)S3J3jui  ),U3jb  :>pEq  guuq  s.s)3|  Pjsbi  pEq  Ajsa  .  jpnpui  sssBjqd  jo  spjOM  [E)U3iu§pnf  sqx  sjsm  Aai/j  )no  ssojo  (g)  i 
63I!4m  (t7)  3ll  ‘qou3q  (£)  usjppqo  3qj  pus  ‘UBdB  (£)••■  siq  3pq/v\  umb|  •  •  •  — jo/siq  ‘ua\b|  ■  •  •  sdpqj  jjai  spqM  (l)  :sJ3MSuy 
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Lesson  26  Checkup  Noun  and  Adjective  Endings  /  Synonyms 

(Forestudy,  text,  pp.  383-385;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  393-395) 

Noun  and  Adjective  Endings 

Make  each  of  the  following  nouns  an  adjective  by  adding  an  adjective  ending.  Write  the  adjective  on  the 
answer  line  beside  the  noun. 

1.  cheer  _ 

2.  wonder 

3.  trash  _ 

Make  each  of  the  following  verbs  a  noun  by  adding  a  noun  ending.  Write  the  noun  on  the  answer  line 
beside  the  verb. 

6.  adjust  _  9.  retire _ 

7.  tempt  _  10.  prompt  _ 

8.  discuss  _ 


4.  home 

5.  kind 


Synonyms 

From  the  list  below,  select  a  synonym  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  underlined  word  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences.  Write  the  synonym  on  the  answer  line.  These  sentences  are  taken  from  “Ishkabibble.” 

core  corrective  deep  displeased  hope  impressive 
questioningly  sadly  stopped  success 

_ 11 .  Father  dwelt  patiently  on  all  the  advantages  of  such  a  schooling,  but  to  no 

avail. 

_ 12.  Father  was  appalled  at  this  news.  .  .  . 

_ 13.  This  by  no  means  exhausted  Father’s  remedial  efforts  on  my  behalf. 

_ 14.  When  it  became  apparent  to  Tutor  Chun  that  ...  I  was  unable  to  balance 

cultural  waters  on  both  shoulders,  he  mercifully  desisted  flailing  me  with 
the  bamboo  duster. 

_ 15.  As  might  be  imagined,  they  exerted  a  profound  influence  on  all  our  lives. 

_ 16.  I  recall  this  Vice-Presidential  blessing  so  vividly  because  it  was  the  crux  of 

our  family  problem. 

_ 17.  Stopping  in  front  of  an  imposing  marble  palace  of  San  Francisco  finance,  I 

compared  the  address  with  the  clipping. 

_ 18.  For  he  .  .  .  looked  at  me  quizzically.  .  .  . 

From  Father  and  Glorious  Descendant,  by  Pardee  Lowe.  Published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  Copyright  1943,  copyright  © 

renewed  1971  by  Pardee  Lowe.  Used  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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_ 19.  I  trembled  with  eager  anticipation  as  1  pushed  open  the  glass  door.  .  .  . 

_ 20.  I  looked  at  them  disconsolately. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right - x  5=  - % 


X|pES  (oz)  todoq  (6|)  :X|8uiuousonb  (g j )  Pajs 
-sojdun  (/.| )  pjoo  (91)  tdoop  (51)  Ipaddojs  (^[)  Paipojjoo  (gi)  ;posEO|dsip  (ji)  tssooons  (|  |)  op  ‘jotduiot  ‘JotsnfpB 
pjipj  ‘ssopooip  se  90ns  ‘o|qissod  ojb  qM  ui  sjoa\sub  Joqio  ssoujduiojd  (o I )  tjuouiaiipj  (5)  tuoissnosip  (g) 
:uoijEjduioj  (/_)  IjuoiujsnfpB  (9)  :X|pui5(  (g)  tXpuioq/ssopiuoq  (£)  tXqssjj  (g)  qnjJopuoM/snojpuoAv  (£)  !|ryjooip  (j)  :sjomsuv 
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Focus  Checkup  Paraphrasing 

(Text,  pp.  396-398) 


Paraphrase  the  following  textbook  account  (Bruntz-Bremer,  American  Government,  Ginn)  of  the  origin  of  the 
American  federal  civil  service  system. 

1 .  Jobs  with  the  federal  government  were  long  regarded  by  many  as  political  plums  to  be  handed  out  by  the 
party  in  office  to  “friends”  who  helped  finance  the  election  and  worked  to  get  the  party  candidates 
elected.  The  “spoils  system”  flourished  from  1832  to  1883. 


2.  As  government  activities  increased,  the  hands  of  those  who  dealt  out  jobs  were  strengthened.  The  more 
jobs  the  party  in  power  could  create,  the  more  party  workers  it  could  attract. 


3.  The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by  a  disappointed  office-seeker  in  1881  stimulated  the  move¬ 
ment  for  civil  service  reform.  Congress  passed  the  Pendleton  Act  two  years  later.  This  law  established 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  of  three  members.  .  .  . 


From  American  Government  by  G.  G.  Bruntz  and  John  Bremer,  ©  Copyright,  1969,  by  Ginn  and  Company  (Xerox  Cor¬ 
poration). 
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4.  The  Pendleton  Act  also  divided  the  employees  of  the  national  government  into  the  classified  and  the  un¬ 
classified  services.  .  .  .  The  classified  positions  can  be  filled  only  through  competitive  examinations  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 


HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Each  segment  counts  25  points. _ % 


'uoissjiuuio3 
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ino  pueq  oj  sqof  ajotu  juRaui  siqx  sajjiAijae  ajouj  pue  ajoui  uo  >|ooj  sjeaX  aqj  joao  juauiujaAoS  [Rjapaj  aqx  (z) 

pajaap  sajnpipuea  Xjjed  jpqj  ja8  oj — >|joa\  jo  Xauouj 
Xq — padpq  oqA\  suosjad  oj  sqof  juauiujaAoS  3ab3  Xjjed  8uiuuim  aqj  ‘si  jeqx  ,,'tuajsXs  spods,,  aqj  jo  siseq  aqj 
uo  jno  papueq  3J3a\  juauiujaAoS  pjapaj  aqj  ui  sqof ‘sq£8I  Xpea  aqj  ui  Suijjrjs  sjeaX  Xjjij  punoje  joj  (1)  :sj3a\sub  a|diuR<> 
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Lesson  27  Checkup  Sentence  Patterns 

(Follow-Up,  text  pp.  412-415) 


Following  are  the  sentence  patterns  you  have  studied  in  this  book:  S-V,  S-V-DO,  S-LV-SC(noun), 
S-LV-SC(adj.),  S-V-IO-DO,  S-V-DO-OC(noun),  S-V-DO-OC(adj.). 

Read  each  of  the  following  sentences  and  find  the  basic  sentence  parts  and  label  them.  Underline  the  eleven 
prepositional  phrases. 

1.  From  the  start  of  the  play,  the  audience  in  the  theatre  was  spellbound  by  the  dazzling  scenery. 

2.  Look  out  for  that  falling  rock! 

3.  The  physics  class  gave  their  teacher  a  surprise  party. 

4.  Quinton  hit  the  baseball  over  the  fence  and  into  the  canal. 

5.  Rhonda  was  homecoming  queen  last  year. 

6.  The  windows  rattled  during  the  earthquake. 

7.  Margo  gave  the  Figurine  a  finishing  coat  of  ivory. 

8.  The  unkind  words  made  Maggie  sad. 

9.  Take  your  sister’s  jacket  to  the  cleaners. 

10.  Kim  gave  his  friend  a  strange  looking  bottle  opener  made  of  copper. 

11.  Grace  and  Pete  named  their  baby  boy  Walter. 

12.  The  high  whining  sound  seemed  eerie. 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Count  2  points  for  each  sentence  pattern  item  marked  correctly  (there 
are  39  such  items  in  the  12  sentences)  and  2  points  each  for  correctly  identifying  the  eleven 
prepositional  phrases:  =  _ %. 


•3U33— (fpE)os  :p3ui33s— Al  Ipunos— s  (z  I )  J31|FA\  (unou)30 
:foq  -Oa  tpsuiBU— A  :313d  ‘33BJO— s  (II)  J3dd0D  JO  U3U3do— oa  :pu3!Jj — 01  — a  ■UJ!'X—  S(Ol) 

SJ3UR3P  3ip  01  l}3>pt!f— 0(3  :3>(E1 — A  '(no S  (6)  PBS  —  (fpE)OO  :3l33u pyj —  OO  ISpBUl  — A  ISpJOM— §  (8) 

■Uioai  jo  tiRoo— oa  :3uun8jj — oi  :sab8 — a  :o3jb^\[ — $  (i)  3>|enbqi.iB3  sqi  Suunp  :p3|iiBJ — a  :sA\op 
-u  jx\  s  (9)  U33nb— (unou)os  :se/a— A1  :Bpuoqd“S  (S)  I^ubd  sqi  oiui/sousj  sqi  jsao  qiEqssEq— oa  h|q— A 
:uoiumO — $  (x>)  Aued — oa  Uaqoesi — oi  :3ab3 — \  tssBp — s  (£)  ^doj  •  •  joj  ‘.ino  >|oo| — a  :(n0A) — S  (Z) 

'Xj3U3ds  •  •  •  Xq/3JiB3qj  sqi  ui/XBid  sqi  jo/ubis  sqi  iuojj  :punoqipds — (fpB)3s  ;sBM — AT  isausipny — s  (I)  :sJ3Msuy 
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LeSSOn  28  Checkup  Formal  and  Informal  Language  /  Slang 

(Forestudy,  text  pp.  416-418;  Follow-Up,  text  pp.  420-421) 

For  each  group  of  slang  or  informal  words  below,  write  on  the  answer  line  the  more  formal  word. 


l.duds 

threads 

glad  rags 

2. oodles 

gobs 

scads 

3. turkey 

klutz 

dumbbell 

4. freak 

nut 

buff 

5. dough 

bread 

scratch 

6. baloney 

bunk 

hogwash 

7. wheels 

heap 

jalopy 

8. flick 

show 

movie 

9. pinch 

swipe 

Filch 

10. handle 

moniker 

alias 

Tell  in  more  formal  language  what  the  underlined  slang  or  informal  words  mean  in  the  following  sentences. 

11.  You  are  chicken!  _ 

12.  Her  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  _ 

13.  Well,  you  don’t  have  to  gawk.  _ 

14.  Don’t  hassle  me.  _ 

15.  He  acts  rather  punchy.  _ 

1 6.  Don’t  try  any  of  those  gimmicks  on  me.  _ 

17.  They  just  left  me  high  and  dry.  _ 

1 8.  Their  behavior  was  really  gross.  _ 

19.  I’m  down  in  the  dumps  today.  _ 

20.  We’re  going  stag  to  the  dance.  _ 

HOW  WELL  DID  YOU  DO?  Multiply  the  number  right _ x  5  =  _ % 

•3U?p  e  inoqiiM/3|Su|s  (oj)  tpssssjdap  (51)  Oaisusjjo  (8l)  tpspuEJis/spunj  inoqjiM  (/.j)  (91) 

!3iqtnsun  (51)  :X0UUE  (fq)  ;3JEJS  (f|)  Ipsjougt  SEM  (£|)  (pjBMOD  B  (|  [)  PlUEU  (01)  !|E31S  (6)  :eiu3UI3  (8)  :jE3/3|iqoui 
-cqnE  (1)  tssussuou  (9)  tXsuouu  (g)  :oijeubj  (t-)  tpop/joipi  (g)  ;Xju3|d  (3)  (ssqjop  (1)  issidtuBxg  /(jea  Xbuj  sj3A\suy 
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16 
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19 
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21 
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STUDENT  SELF-CHECK  PROFILE 


Achievement  Test 


Read  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Identify  the  language  in  each  sentence  as  F  =  formal  language, 

I  =  informal  language,  N  =  nonstandard  English.  Write  the  letter  of  your  choice  on  the  answer  line. 

_ 1.  Tim  laughed  so  hard  that  he  thought  he  would  die. 

_ 2.  Go  pick  up  that  there  coat  off  of  the  floor. 

_ 3.  Trembling  with  cold,  Leticia  hurriedly  jumped  under  the  covers. 

_ 4.  Nobody  done  finished  their  homework  last  night. 

_ 5.  Get  that  heap  off  the  road! 

Each  of  the  following  sentences  needs  a  punctuation  mark.  On  the  answer  line,  write  the  word  that  comes 
just  before  the  missing  punctuation.  Then,  after  the  word,  put  in  the  correct  punctuation,  choosing  from 
these  items:  ,/  ;/  ,”/  ?/  ! 

_  6.  Watch  out  for  falling  rocks. 

_  7.  Besides  carrying  his  backpack,  the  hitchhiker  also  had  a  canteen  a  bedroll 

and  a  guitar. 

_  8.  As  Theresa  fought  to  keep  the  rain  from  coming  in  under  the  door  drops 

from  the  ceiling  fell  on  her  head. 

_  9.  Gisele  tried  to  cut  the  angel  food  cake  with  a  table  knife  but  then  she 

decided  she  had  better  use  the  electric  knife. 

_ 10.  Dashing  out  of  the  room  he  bumped  into  the  principal. 

_ 11.  At  the  birthday  party  toys  were  given  to  all  the  children. 

_ 12.  “After  you  said  Pete  with  a  sweeping  bow. 

_ 13.  She  didn’t  want  to  go  for  her  boyfriend  wouldn’t  be  there. 

_ 14.  The  group  of  kids  converged  on  the  pizza  house  orders  ranging  from 

sausage  and  pepperoni  to  cheese  were  gone  in  no  time. 

_ 15.  Why  did  you  tell  me  that  you  didn’t  have  to  go  to  band  practice  this 

morning 

Identify  the  basic  sentence  pattern  for  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Then,  in  each  answer  space 
provided,  write  the  letter  of  the  appropriate  sentence  pattern,  choosing  from  those  given  below. 

A  =  S-V  E  =  S-V-IO-DO 

B  =  S-V-DO  F  =  S-V-DO-OC(noun) 

C  =  S-LV-SC(noun)  G  =  S-V-DO-OC(adj.) 

D  =  S-LV-SC(adj.) 

- 16.  Dad  gave  me  a  chance  to  drive  the  car  to  school  today. 

- 17.  Move  over. 
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- 18.  That  was  the  most  fantastic  movie! 

_ 19.  Coin-operated  machines  usually  reject  slugs. 

_ 20.  The  board  appointed  Mr.  Flash  treasurer  of  the  company. 

_ 21.  The  air  is  stuffy  in  this  small  room. 

_ 22.  Harry  and  Sue  painted  the  storage  cupboards  green. 

_ 23.  Greg  has  been  the  winning  pitcher  for  the  last  eight  games. 

_ 24.  The  butcher  gave  the  stray  dog  a  bone. 

_ 25.  Tomorrow  we  will  put  the  finishing  coat  on  the  coffee  table. 

The  following  sentences  have  problems.  Identify  the  problem  by  writing  the  letter  of  the  problem  on  the 
answer  line. 

A  =  dangling  participle  B  =  fragment  C  =  run-on  sentence 
_ 26.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  ran. 

_ 27.  The  oven  was  encrusted  with  grime  even  ammonia  wouldn’t  clean  it  completely. 

_ 28.  While  swimming  the  English  channel,  the  French  shore  came  into  view. 

_ 29.  Because  he  didn’t  think  of  it  soon  enough. 

_ 30.  Sprinting  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  finish  line  was  spotted  by  the  runner. 

Each  of  the  sentences  31-40  has  a  missing  verb.  The  directions  in  parentheses  tell  you  what  verb  and  verb 
tense  to  supply.  Write  the  verb  in  the  proper  tense  on  the  answer  line. 

31.  Monte _ until  he  could  run  no  farther.  ( run — past  tense) 

32.  By  this  time  next  year  we _ the  Junior  Prom.  ( attend — future  perfect) 

33.  Come  here  and _ what  I  have  in  my  pocket,  (see — present  tense) 

34.  By  the  time  you  _  from  high  school,  you  will  be  old  enough  to  vote. 

( graduate — present  tense) 

35.  You _ too  much  talking  today,  (do — present  perfect) 

36.  I  hope  that  people _ some  of  my  paintings,  (buy — future  tense) 

37.  Here _ the  shoe  you  couldn’t  find  in  your  closet,  (be — present  tense) 

38.  Your  uncle _ at  the  airport  at  8:30.  (arrive — future  tense) 

39.  Felipe _  that  he  had  passed  the  math  test  with  flying  colors,  (feel — past 

tense) 

40.  Mae _  to  visit  the  Smithsonian  Institute  yesterday  but  ran  out  of  time. 

(plan — past  perfect  tense) 
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Select  the  word  in  the  parentheses  in  each  sentence  that  best  fits  the  sentence.  Write  that  word  on  the 
answer  line. 

_ 41.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  (I,  me)  some  notebook  paper  from  the  store. 

_ 42.  You  and  (I,  me)  had  better  hurry,  or  we’ll  be  late  for  class  again. 

_ 43.  (Who,  Whom)  did  you  say  you  wanted  to  see? 

_ 44.  Let’s  (you  and  me,  you  and  I)  decorate  the  Camera  Club  float. 

_ 45.  Let  us  help  you  with  (those,  them)  boots. 

_ 46.  The  artist,  (who,  whom)  was  a  loner,  surprised  everyone  by  appearing  at  the  party. 

_ 47.  That  artist  is  the  one  (who,  whom)  Belinda  was  admiring. 

_ 48.  Let’s  hurry  up  and  join  (them,  they)  in  the  back  yard. 

_ 49.  The  Stevens  put  all  (their,  they’re,  there)  belongings  in  storage  for  the  summer. 

_ 50.  Just  between  you  and  (I,  me)  I  wish  this  roller  coaster  ride  were  over. 

_ 51.  Her  answer  came  back  (quick,  quickly). 

_ 52.  He  was  (quick,  quickly)  to  see  the  difference. 

_ 53.  Close  the  door  (tight,  tightly). 

_ 54.  The  supervisor  said  the  job  was  done  very  (poor,  poorly). 

_ 55.  The  molasses  came  out  of  the  jug  (slow,  slowly). 

- 56.  Hardly  (anybody,  nobody)  came  to  our  New  Year’s  Eve  party. 

- 57.  She  said  that  she  didn’t  feel  (bad,  badly)  enough  to  go. 

- 58.  The  students  greeted  the  visitor  (warm,  warmly). 

- 59.  1  thought  it  was  a  very  (time,  timely)  suggestion. 

- 60.  We  haven’t  (no,  any)  chance  of  winning  the  game  now. 

Read  the  following  excerpts  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow.  Write  the  letter  of  the  answer  on  the 
answer  line. 

.  .  .  (1)  Several  groups  in  the  United  States  had  begun  to  study  the  needs  of  the  blind.  (2)  A  school  was  already 
established  in  New  York  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  handful  of  men  in  Boston  had  a  project  for  one  and  wanted 
Sam  Howe  to  be  the  head  of  it  .  .  . 

(3)  Dr.  Howe  worked  against  many  difficulties  and  made  surprisingly  few  mistakes.  (4)  When  the  Institu-  % 
tion  was  founded,  there  were  so  few  books  in  raised  print  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth  while  for  the 
blind  to  learn  to  read  if  there  had  not  been  a  prospect  of  more.  (5)  He  worked  unremittingly  for  books  and 

Excerpts  from  “Escape”  from  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  by  Nella  Braddy.  Copyright  1933  by  Nella  Braddy  Henney. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc. 
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begged  Congress  to  establish  a  library  for  the  blind  at  the  nation’s  expense.  (6)  It  was  not  done  during  his 
lifetime,  but,  like  other  suggestions  of  his,  it  did  go  into  effect  after  his  death.  (7)  He  wrote  a  special 
geography  for  the  blind  and  printed  the  first  atlas  in  which  raised  maps  were  used,  and  made  the  Howe 
Press  the  most  active  in  the  world  for  the  printing  of  books  for  the  blind.  (8)  He  was  wrong  about  type,  a 
vexed  question  which  had  to  wait  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century  for  settlement,  for  he  favoured  a  raised 
Roman  type  much  like  the  one  on  this  page,  acting  on  a  fundamentally  right  principle  which  nevertheless 
has  to  be  disregarded  in  detail,  which  is  that  the  blind  should  be  kept  as  nearly  like  the  seeing  as  possible. 

(9)  This  kind  of  type  is  much  harder  to  read  with  the  fingers  than  the  Braille  or  point  type,  and  its  use  was 
for  many  years  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

(10)  Like  all  modern  teachers  of  the  sightless,  Dr.  Howe  realized  the  importance  of  physical  education,  but 
he  did  not  know  how  to  beguile  the  children  into  playing.  (1 1)  Blind  children  are  so  likely  to  hurt  them¬ 
selves  when  they  move  about  that,  unless  the  play  is  made  especially  attractive,  they  will  sit  still  and  do 
nothing.  (12)  Dr.  Howe  used  to  lock  the  boys  outside  the  building  to  make  them  take  exercise;  they  huddled 
against  the  wall,  stamping  their  feet  to  keep  warm.  (13)  He  believed  in  religious  freedom  but  was  not  always 
able  to  make  practical  application  of  it,  for  blind  children  have  to  be  led  to  church,  and  there  were  not 
always  guides  enough  to  go  around.  (14)  He  saw  the  disadvantages  of  institutional  life  and  said  that  institu¬ 
tions  were  “evils  which  must  be  borne  with,  for  the  time.”  (15)  He  was  greatly  concerned  with  the  adult 
blind  who,  he  saw,  had  no  place  in  the  schools,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  central  clearing  house  to 
look  after  their  needs,  a  project  which  was  finally  realized  in  1921  with  the  inauguration  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  (16)  He  pleaded  for  the  collection  of  statistics  concerning  blindness.  (17)  He  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  use  of  the  word  “asylum”  as  a  name  for  the  institution;  two  years  after  his  death  the  word 
“school”  was  substituted. 

_ 61 .  Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  all  of  the  following  were  eventually  achieved  for 

the  blind  except 

A.  a  national  library  for  the  blind  set  up  by  Congress. 

B.  more  books  prepared  for  the  blind. 

C.  books  printed  in  raised  type. 

D.  a  clearing  house  to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  blind  adults. 

_ 62.  The  word  prospect  (sentence  4)  means 

A.  exposure  B.  expectation  C.  search  D.  inspection 

_ 63.  Unremittingly  (sentence  5)  means 

A.  constantly  B.  carefully  C.  occasionally  D.  typically 

_ 64.  What  does  beguile  mean  in  sentence  10? 

A.  force  B.  deceive  C.  regulate  D.  charm 

_ 65.  Which  one  of  the  following  adjectives  would  best  describe  Dr.  Howe? 

A.  stubborn  B.  concerned  C.  gloomy  D.  heartless 

_ 66.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  simple  sentence ? 

A.  sentence  6  B.  sentence  10  C.  sentence  3  D.  sentence  2 

_ 67.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  complex  sentence ? 

A.  sentence  2  B.  sentence  4  C.  sentence  6  D.  sentence  16 

_ 68.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  compound  sentence ? 

A.  sentence  6  B.  sentence  5  C.  sentence  11  D.  sentence  14 

_ 69.  Which  of  the  following  words  is  an  adverbl 

A.  institutional  (sentence  14)  C.  serious  (sentence  9) 

B.  stamping  (sentence  12)  D.  surprisingly  (sentence  3) 
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70.  Which  of  the  following  words  is  a  participle ? 

A.  surprisingly  (sentence  3)  C.  acting  (sentence  8) 

B.  unremittingly  (sentence  5)  D.  seeing  (sentence  8) 

71.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  an  adjective? 

A.  raised  (sentence  8)  C.  harder  (sentence  9) 

B.  practical  (sentence  13)  D.  building  (sentence  12) 


Match  the  following  terms  with  their  definitions.  Write  the  letter  of  the  definition  on  the  answer  line  beside 
the  word. 


.72.  irony 
.73.  flashback 
.74.  autobiography 
.75.  inference 
.76.  satire 
.77.  tone 

78.  foreshadowing 

79.  dialogue 

80.  suspense 
.81.  theme 


A.  using  ridicule  or  scorn  to  expose  foolishness  or  vice 

B.  words  spoken  by  the  characters  in  a  narrative  or  a  drama 

C.  a  book  written  by  a  person  about  some  part  of  his  or  her  life 

D.  central  meaning  of  a  poem  or  story 

E.  conclusion  reached  by  reasoning  from  evidence 

F.  when  an  expected  event  that  should  occur  under  a  certain  set  of 
circumstances  does  not  occur,  but  something  else  does 

G.  mood 

H.  anxiety  or  apprehension  about  the  outcome  of  events 

I.  to  provide  clues  before  an  event  occurs 

J.  an  earlier  occurrence  is  inserted  in  a  sequence  of  events 


Choose  the  best  answer  and  puts  its  letter  on  the  answer  line. 

- 82.  Four  steps  in  planning  a  talk  follow.  Which  step  should  be  done  THIRD? 

A.  Select  and  organize  the  details  C.  Choose  the  subject 

B.  Write  a  sentence  containing  the  D.  Write  the  introduction  and  the  conclusion 

main  idea 

- 83.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  an  example  of  autobiography? 

A.  Vidal’s  Visit  to  a  Small  Planet  C.  Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl 

B.  O’ Flaherty’s  “The  Sniper”  D.  Poe’s  “The  Telltale  Heart” 

- 84.  In  Hemingway’s  story  “A  Day’s  Wait”  the  boy  Schatz  thought  he  was  going  to  die  because 

A.  he  overheard  the  doctor  say  that  it  was  a  fatal  illness. 

B.  he  was  mistaken  about  the  thermometer  reading  of  his  temperature. 

C.  he  was  suffering  such  terrible  pain. 

D.  a  fortune-teller  had  told  him  that  he  was  going  to  die. 

- 85.  Overcoming  handicaps  is  a  common  theme  in  literature.  In  “The  Queen  Who  Earned  Her 

Crown,”  Alex  Haley  stresses  how  Wilma  Rudolph  overcame  the  handicap  of 

A.  being  a  female  in  a  world  of  C.  being  a  woman 

male  athletics.  D.  being  a  crippled  child. 

B.  growing  up  in  poverty. 
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86.  One  outstanding  feature  of  Vidal’s  television  play  Visit  to  a  Small  Planet  is  that  it 

A.  pokes  fun  at  science  fiction  in  general. 

B.  offers  considerable  help  in  our  preparations  for  living  in  the  21st  Century. 

C.  humorously  satirizes  humankind’s  apparent  love  of  aggression. 

D.  focusses  on  characters  who  consider  themselves  far  superior  to  other  people. 


Read  the  following  poem  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow.  Write  the  letter  of  each  answer  on  the 
answer  line. 

The  Umpire 

Walker  Gibson 

Everyone  knows  he’s  blind  as  a  bat. 

Besides,  it’s  tricky  to  decide, 

As  ball  meets  mitt  with  a  loud  splat, 

Whether  it  curved  an  inch  outside 

Or  just  an  inch  the  other  way  5 

For  a  called  strike.  But  anyway, 

Nobody  thinks  that  just  because 
Instead  he  calls  that  close  one  Ball, 

That  that  was  what  it  really  was. 

(The  pitcher  doesn’t  agree  at  all.)  10 

His  eyes  are  weak,  his  vision’s  blurred, 

He  can’t  tell  a  strike  from  a  barn  door — 

And  yet  we  have  to  take  his  word: 

The  pitch  that  was  something  else  before 

(And  that’s  the  mystery  no  one  knows)  1 5 

Has  gotten  to  be  a  ball  by  now. 

Or  got  to  be  called  ball,  anyhow. 

All  this  explains  why,  I  suppose, 

People  like  to  watch  baseball  games. 

Where  Things  are  not  confused  with  Names.  20 


87.  All  the  following  words  are  examples  of  trade  jargon  except 

A.  mitt  B.  strike  C.  ball  D.  splat 

88.  All  the  following  phrases  are  examples  of  informal  language  except 

A.  blind  as  a  bat  C.  we  have  to  take  his  word 

B.  tricky  to  decide  D.  can’t  tell  a  strike  from  a  barn  door 

89.  What  is  the  theme  of  this  poem? 

A.  Nobody  agrees  with  umpires  at  a  baseball  game. 

B.  What  things  are  called  is  not  necessarily  what  they  are. 

C.  People  like  to  watch  baseball  games  because  they  don’t  have  to  worry  about  anything  but 
just  watch  the  action. 

D.  People  have  a  tendency  to  label  and  classify  other  people. 

90.  The  tone  of  this  poem  is 

A.  thoughtful  B.  conversational  C.  argumentative  D.  confused 


From  THE  RECKLESS  SPENDERS.  Copyright  ©  1954  by  Walker  Gibson.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 
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In  each  group  of  four  words,  one  word  is  misspelled.  Write  the  letter  of  that  word  on  the  answer  line. 


91. 

A.  pining 

B.  datted 

C. penned 

D.  excelled 

92. 

A.  confronted 

B.  fonder 

C.  inferred 

D.  gladen 

93. 

A.  crabby 

B.  singing 

C.  confered 

D.  mated 

94. 

A.  gruntted 

B.  planned 

C.  creeping 

D.  majoring 

95. 

A.  matted 

B. hardden 

C.  dotted 

D.  grasped 

Write  the  clipped  form  of  each  of  the  following  words  on 

the  answer  line 

.  96. 

lubrication 

.  97. 

substitute 

.  98. 

memorandum 

.  99. 

microphone 

.100. 

influenza 

Achievement  Test  Answer  Key 

(Reminder:  Before  duplicating  this  Iasi 

;  page  of  the  test,  mask  the 

Answer  Key.) 

1.  I 

26.  B 

51.  quickly 

76.  A 

2.  N 

27.  C 

52.  quick 

77.  G 

3.  F 

28.  A 

53.  tight 

78.  I 

4.  N 

29.  B 

54.  poorly 

79.  B 

5.  I 

30.  A 

55.  slowly 

80.  H 

6.  rocks! 

31.  ran 

56.  anybody 

81.  D 

7.  canteen,  bedroll. 

32.  will  have  attended 

57.  bad 

82.  A 

8.  door, 

33.  see 

58.  warmly 

83.  C 

9.  knife, 

34.  graduate 

59.  timely 

84.  B 

10.  room, 

35.  have  been  doing/have  done 

60.  any 

85.  D 

1 1.  party, 

36.  will  buy 

61.  C 

86.  C 

12.  you,” 

37.  is 

62.  B 

87.  D 

13.  go, 

38.  will  arrive 

63.  A 

88.  C 

14.  house; 

39.  felt 

64.  D 

89.  B 

15.  morning? 

40.  had  planned 

65.  B 

90.  B 

16.  E 

41.  me 

66.  C 

91.  B 

17.  A 

42.  I 

67.  B 

92.  D 

18.  C 

43.  Whom 

68.  A 

93.  C 

19.  B 

44.  you  and  me 

69.  D 

94.  A 

20.  F 

45.  those 

70.  C 

95.  B 

21.  D 

46.  who 

71.  D 

96.  lube 

22.  G 

47.  whom 

72.  F 

97.  sub 

23.  C 

48.  them 

73.  J 

98.  memo 

24.  E 

49.  their 

74.  C 

99.  mike 

25.  B 

50.  me 

75.  E 

100.  flu 

©Copyright,  1978,  by  Ginn  and  Company  (Xerox  Corporation).  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Evaluating  Student  Writing 

NEW  VOICES  2  involves  students  in  four  basic  kinds  of  writing  experiences: 

1 .  writing  to  improve  sentence  and  paragraph  form 

2.  writing  from  personal  experience 

3.  writing  reports 

4.  writing  creatively 

Suggestions  for  analysing  and  evaluating  student  proficiency  in  these  four  writing  tasks 
appear  immediately  below: 


Writing  to  Improve  Sentence  and  Paragraph  Form 

Many  of  the  writing  exercises  seek  to  help  tenth-grade  students  gain  increasing 
control  over  sentence  structure:  how  to  use  the  subject  and  verb  for  clear,  efficient 
communication;  how  to  expand  basic  sentences  and  ideas  with  adjectives,  adverbs, 
phrases,  and  clauses;  and  how  to  organize  a  sentence  for  best  effect.  Also  discussed 
and  practiced  are  verb-tense  awareness  and  the  correct  use  of  pronouns. 


Suggestions  for  Evaluating  Sentences 

Students  should  be  graded  primarily  on  their  mastery  of  the  concept  being  taught  in 
a  particular  exercise.  Of  course,  you  should  also  be  concerned  about  capitalization 
and  punctuation,  since  those  conventions  are  part  of  writing  a  sentence.  Whether 
you  also  emphasize  spelling  on  these  exercises  depends  upon  your  educational 
philosophy.  Sometimes  young  people  have  such  poor  writing  skills  that,  when  a 
teacher  insists  on  pointing  out  all  their  writing  deficiencies  on  every  paper,  students 
become  more  and  more  turned  off  about  writing — and  understandably  so. 

Teachers  of  writing  need  to  build  some  type  of  success  into  their  marking  of  such 
exercises.  One. technique  for  doing  so  is  to  use  a  simple  checklist  like  the  following: 


Sentences 


Concept  taught _ Date  _ 

Needs  some  Needs  much 

Very  good  Good  improvement  improvement 

Performance  on  concept  taught  _  _  _  . 

Handwriting  _  _  _  _ 

Capitalization  _  _  _  _ 

Punctuation  _  _  _  _ 

Spelling  _  _  _  _ 


Five  Focus  lessons  in  NEW  VOICES  2  deal  with  composition.  Concepts  are  ex¬ 
plained  one  step  at  a  time  and  reinforced. 

Suggestions  for  Evaluating  Paragraphs 

Again  the  checklist  device  can  be  useful.  You  might  wish  to  prepare  a  checklist  made 
up  of  all  the  concepts  related  to  a  complete  paragraph  (example  below).  But  then  in 
using  it,  you  check  only  those  concepts  that  have  been  taught  up  to  that  particular 
time. 
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Paragraphs 


Concept  taught - Date  - 

Needs  some  Needs  much  Concept 
Very  good  Good  improvement  improvement  not  learned 

Topic  sentence  _  _  _  _  _ 

Organization  of 

paragraph  _  _  _  _  _ 

Details  fit  the 

topic  _  _  _  _  _ 

Use  of  connectors  _  _  _  _  _ 

Word  choice  _  _  _  _  _ 

Handwriting  _  _  _  _  _ 

Capitalization  _  _  _  _  _ 

Punctuation  _  _  _  _  _ 


The  checklist  approach  for  evaluating  paragraphs  provides  a  goal  for  students  to 
reach:  to  get  at  least  a  good  on  all  concepts  listed.  If  students  keep  the  checklists  from 
each  writing  exercise,  they  should  soon  be  able  to  see  their  progress  and  improve¬ 
ment. 


Writing  from  Personal  Experience 

NEW  VOICES  presents  writing  experiences  (in  this  category)  that  include  both 
expository  and  creative  writing  exercises.  Examples:  describing  the  home  or  a 
member  of  the  family,  relating  a  personal  experience,  giving  opinions  about  a  topic, 
and  telling  someone  how  to  do  something. 

In  evaluating  personal  writing,  you  have  to  ask  yourself  some  hard  questions: 
What  is  really  important  to  grade  on?  How  should  I  say  what  needs  to  be  said?  As 
you  know,  whenever  students  write  from  personal  experience,  their  ego  becomes  in¬ 
volved.  When  you  “correct”  their  papers,  you  are  really  “stepping  on”  their  egos. 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

As  you  read  personal-writing  paragraphs  and  papers,  you  need  to  ask  yourself: 
“How  well  did  the  student  communicate  his/her  ideas?”  “Did  the  student  really  say 
what  he/she  meant  to  say?”  There  is  a  time  for  correcting  grammar  and  spelling  and 
sentence  mechanics,  and  there  is  a  time  for  according  those  matters  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  Indeed,  there  may  be  times — when  students  write  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience — when  you  may  consider  it  wise  to  ignore  some  of  the  mechanical  aspects 
of  writing  and  evaluate  only  the  content  of  the  paper. 

In  such  cases,  ask  the  students  questions  about  the  content  of  their  paragraphs  or 
papers.  Examples:  “Can  you  give  me  some  more  information  about  this?”  or  “Do 
you  think  a  few  more  adjectives  here  would  make  this  sentence  clearer?”  or  “What 
other  action  verb  would  give  a  better  picture  of  what  you  are  describing?”  Above  all, 
avoid  making  critical  judgments  such  as  “Too  short!”  or  “Need  more  detail!”  or 
“Terrible  description!” 

Be  sure  to  praise  everyone  for  something,  even  if  it  is  for  penmanship  only.  A  lot 
of  supportive  praise  and  a  little  criticism  go  a  long  way  in  building  the  confidence  of 
students  in  their  writing  ability. 


Writing  Reports 

Assignments  in  this  category  include  planning  a  talk  and  reporting  on  an  article  read 
or  a  topic  researched. 


Evaluation  Suggestions 

Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  give  two  grades  when  evaluating  report  papers — one  on 
content  and  one  on  mechanics.  Again,  the  checklist  device  lends  objectivity  to  a  very 
subjective  task.  The  checklist  shown  below  weights  the  various  writing  skills.  When 
using  such  a  list,  you  simply  circle  the  weight  you  think  the  student  has  attained  on 
the  paper  in  that  skill.  The  weights  assigned  below  might  not  be  the  weights  you 
would  assign  to  these  skills.  This  is  just  a  sample  to  show  you  how  weighting  might 
be  done. 


Contents 


Communication  of  ideas 

1  2 

3 

4  5  6  7  8  9  10 

(including  topic  sentences 

and  inclusion  of  details) 

Word  choice 

1  2 

3 

4  5  6  7  8 

Paragraph  structure 

1  2 

3 

4  5 

Organization  of  body 

1  2 

3 

4 

Organization  of  total  paper 

1  2 

3 

Total  content  points  possible: 

30 

Total  content  points  achieved 

Mechanics 

Sentence  structure 

1  2 

3 

4  5  6  7  8 

Language 

1  2 

3 

4  5  6  7  8 

Spelling 

1  2 

3 

4  5 

Punctuation 

1  2 

3 

4 

Capitalization 

1  2 

3 

Handwriting 

1  2 

Total  mechanics  points  possible: 

30 

Total  mechanics  points  achieved 

Writing  Creatively 

In  NEW  VOICES  2  there  are  composition  assignments  wherein  students  write 
personal  letters;  create  a  fanciful  tale;  describe  settings,  people,  and  events;  and  write 
from  different  points  of  view. 

Evaluation  Suggestions 

When  students  write  creatively,  what  is  most  important  is  the  creativity  involved,  not  the 
mechanics.  Yes,  students  do  need  to  know  how  to  punctuate  dialogue  so  that  it  can 
be  read  easily.  They  also  need  to  know  where  to  put  periods  and  other  end  punctua¬ 
tion.  But  what  the  teacher  of  creative  writing  needs  to  do  is  to  help  the  students  see 
why  the  punctuation  is  so  important  to  their  stories  or  poems.  Again,  as  in  personal 
writing,  your  comments  and  questions  will  be  critical.  They  can  lead  directly  to  im¬ 
provement  in  student  writing  or  complete  alienation  from  writing.  Use  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  technique  is  effective,  but  only  on  a  few  points  at  any  one  time.  For  a  time,  for 
instance,  you  might  emphasize  word  choice  on  a  student’s  creative-writing  papers. 
Then,  when  and  if  the  student  starts  to  increase  his/her  vocabulary  and  to  use  that 
increased  vocabulary  appropriately  in  writing,  you’ll  be  able  to  go  on  to  some  other 
creative-writing  skill. 

It  takes  much  individual  work  and  patience  to  teach  young  people  to  write  in¬ 
terestingly  and  effectively.  The  First  step  in  this  process  is  to  get  students  to  think. 
They  can’t  write  if  they  don’t  have  something  to  say.  The  next  step  is  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  the  words  they  need  in  order  to  express  their  thoughts  and  ideas  clearly  and 
succinctly— both  orally  and  in  writing.  It  is  then  that  you  can  direct  more  and  more 
of  their  attention  to  grammar,  usage,  and  mechanics. 
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Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 

Presenting 
the  Lesson 


The  Media  Program 

The  eight  lessons  in  the  Media  Program  are  designed  to  reinforce  major  skills  taught 
in  the  student  text.  They  can  also  be  used  as  independent  lessons;  they  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  text  dependent. 

The  skills  taught  in  the  Media  Program  are  identified  in  “Outcomes  Reinforced,” 
the  section  heading  each  media  lesson;  they  are  cross-referenced  to  skills  in  the  stu¬ 
dents’  text  in  “Application,”  the  section  ending  each  media  lesson.  By  checking  the 
skills  in  each  of  these  two  sections  against  citings  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  book,  you  can  extend  each  media  lesson. 

A  note  is  in  order  about  presentation  of  the  transparencies  and  overlays.  You  can 
increase  the  life  of  your  transparencies  and  overlays  by  projecting  them  on  a 
chalkboard  rather  than  on  a  screen.  Projection  on  a  chalkboard  allows  annotations 
without  incurring  erasures  on  the  transparency  itself.  It  also  increases  student  in¬ 
volvement.  While  you  monitor  the  transparencies,  students  can  annotate  them  on 
the  board,  erasing  and  re-marking  as  discussion  dictates. 

Each  of  these  lessons  has  been  used  with  tenth-grade  students  and  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful.  Their  continued  success,  however,  depends  largely  on  your  allowing  enough 
time  for  discussion  and  for  using  the  accompanying  Worksheets  for  reinforcement 
and  not  as  tests.  Most  of  the  worksheet  lessons  can  be  used  along  with  the  trans¬ 
parencies;  a  few  are  meant,  however,  as  lesson  extensions.  The  sections  in  each  media 
lesson  marked  “Teaching  the  Lesson”  and  “Presenting  the  Lesson”  suggest  ways  to 
coordinate  the  transparencies  and  the  worksheets. 


Media  Lesson  1 

Outcomes  Reinforced 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Generating  sentence  additions.  (2)  Using  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses.  (3)  Developing  a  how,  when,  where,  why,  what,  who  approach  to 
sentence  writing. 

Base  Transparency  1 
Overlay  1 

Worksheet  1  (extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  1) 

By  adopting  the  newspaper  stylist’s  viewpoint  of  the  “5  W' s  and  the  H,"  students 
can  learn  to  write  sentences  that  contain  relevant  and  effective  details.  This  lesson 
provides  practice  in  adding  such  subordinate  details. 

Present  Base  Transparency  1 .  Mention  that  this  seems  like  a  skeleton  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  Ask  someone  to  read  the  paragraph  out  loud.  Then  ask  students  what  words 
might  fit  in  the  gaps  on  the  transparency.  What  things  would  they  like  to  know  about 
the  various  actions  developed  here?  For  instance,  how  did  the  old  man  move  around 
the  corner? 

You  may  wish  to  write  the  words  who,  what,  when,  where,  why,  and  how  on  the 
chalkboard  as  a  reminder  to  students.  Thus,  they  might  ask  “How  did  he  move 
around  the  corner?”  or  “When  did  he  move?”  After  questions  have  developed,  go  on 
to  the  step  below. 
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Place  Overlay  l  on  top  of  Base  Transparency  1 .  Ask  students  to  note  how  much  more 
the  added  parts  of  the  sentences  reveal  about  the  old  man’s  actions.  Ask  them  to  in- 


Extending  the 
Lesson 

Application 


dicate  which  words  connect  the  added  details  to  the  base  sentences  (where,  until,  as, 
while,  unless.)  Which  of  the  5  W's  or  the  H  do  these  words  suggest?  Ask  the  students 
to  list  any  other  words  that  might  serve  the  same  purpose  (examples:  around, 
tonight ). 

Assign  Worksheet  I .  The  scrambled-order  paragraph  gives  students  the  opportunity 
to  test  their  ability  to  sort  out  the  order  of  the  narrative  and  to  attach  the  right  in¬ 
dependent  base  clauses  to  their  subordinate  clauses.  Have  students  compare  their 
versions  and  discuss  differences.  Distinguish  between  differences  based  on  error  and 
those  based  on  interpretation. 

As  a  follow-up,  you  may  wish  to  assign  a  piece  of  observation  writing  in  which  the 
students  attempt  to  emulate  this  pattern  on  their  own. 

Lesson  3,  “They  Don’t  Sell  Flight  Insurance  at  the  Grand  Canyon  Heliport”  Follow-Up, 
“Positions  of  Subordinate  Clauses”  (page  44). 

Lesson  10,  “Fever  Dream”  Follow-Up,  “Generating  Effective  Sentences”  (page  138). 
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Name 


Media  Worksheet  1 

The  following  lines  form  a  paragraph  similar  to  the  one  on  Transparency  1  and  Overlay  1,  but  their  order 
has  been  mixed  up.  Circle  those  lines  which  are  independent  clauses.  (These  will  stand  alone  as  sentences.) 
Arrange  the  independent  clauses  in  an  order  which  shows  what  is  happening.  Then  draw  lines  from  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  to  related  independent  clauses.  Write  the  connected  phrases  in  sensible  order  in  the  lines 
below.  When  you  are  finished,  read  your  paragraph  aloud  to  see  if  it  makes  sense. 

until  he  saw  a  quick  brown  movement 

he  let  his  eyes  roam  over  the  open  space 

as  the  rabbit  streaked  across  the  field 

he  waited 

he  had  missed 

he  knew  he  would  go  hungry  that  night 
the  hunter  stood  quietly  under  the  tree 
unless  he  found  a  new  spot 
he  raised  the  gun  and  fired 
where  he  could  see  the  whole  meadow 
until  the  smoke  cleared 


Extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  1 


©  Copyright,  1978,  by  Ginn  and  Company  (Xerox  Corporation).  All  Rights  Reserved. 


The  old  man  moved  around  the  corner 


Base  Transparency  1 

©  Copyright,  1978,  by  Ginn  and  Company  (Xerox  Corporation).  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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where  the  wind  wasn’t  as  strong. 
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Overlay  1 
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Media  Lesson  2 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 


Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Making  subordinate  clauses  out  of  indepen¬ 
dent  clauses.  (2)  Varying  sentence  length.  (3)  Combining  sentences.  (4)  Writing  a 
narrative.  (5)  Varying  sentence  structure. 

Base  Transparency  2 
Overlay  2 

Worksheet  2  (extends  Transparency  and  Overlay  2) 

This  lesson  provides  additional  practice  in  sentence  combining.  Students  combine 
short,  choppy  sentences  into  longer  sentences  which  show  subordinate  relationships. 
Worksheet  2  examines  several  sentences  from  the  selection,  showing  how  one  author 
combined  clauses  to  show  cause  and  effect. 

Hint:  Projecting  the  transparency  on  the  chalkboard  will  make  it  easy  for  students 
to  come  forward  and  write  the  corrections  or  changes  directly  on  the  text. 

Present  Base  Transparency  2.  Pair  1  of  the  three  sentence  pairs  is  in  two  versions. 
The  left-hand  version  is  a  series  of  three  short  unconnected  sentences;  the  right-hand 
one  shows  those  sentences  combined  into  a  single,  more  fluid  sentence.  Ask  students 
to  suggest  ways  to  connect  the  two  sentences  in  Pair  2.  Discuss  the  changes  they  have 
made  in  Pair  2.  Now  move  to  Pair  3.  Again,  have  them  connect  the  sentences  before 
discussing  the  changes. 

Present  Overlay  2.  There  are  several  ways  to  combine  each  example.  Ask  students  to 
discuss  the  differences  (if  any)  between  their  version  and  the  ones  shown. 

Assign  Worksheet  2.  Worksheet  2  gives  some  further  examples  from  the  text  selec¬ 
tion  before  moving  on  to  the  major  exercise,  which  asks  students  to  combine  19 
sentences  into  a  coherent  narrative  paragraph.  Below  is  one  suggested  “coherent” 
version: 

The  raccoon  lumbered  into  the  yard,  looked  around,  and  spotted  the  garbage 
can  near  the  garage.  She  moved  very  slowly  toward  it,  looking  over  her  left 
shoulder  as  if  she  were  expecting  someone  to  charge  out  the  back  door.  Her 
black  mask  made  her  look  like  a  chubby  burglar.  She  climbed  up  on  the  fence 
and  jumped  onto  the  lid  of  the  garbage  can.  There  was  a  resounding  crash.  The 
lid  tumbled  to  the  ground,  clattering  and  clanging.  The  raccoon  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Suddenly  she  appeared,  rising  out  of  the  can,  a  grapefruit  half  gripped 
triumphantly  in  her  mouth. 

As  students  compare  their  versions  with  the  one  above,  ask  them  to  point  out  other 
ways  of  combining  the  sentences.  As  each  difference  is  pointed  out,  ask  the  students 
to  decide  which  version  seems  to  sound  better. 

Lesson  9,  “The  Queen  Who  Earned  Her  Crown”  Follow-Up ,  “Writing  Effective  Sen¬ 
tences”  (page  124). 
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Name 


Media  Worksheet  2 

Subordination  =  Common  Sense 

When  you  take  a  series  of  short,  choppy  sentences  and  combine  them  into  a  single,  longer  sentence,  you 
ought  to  have  a  reason  that  goes  beyond  mere  combination.  Usually  that  reason  is  one  of  common  sense. 

Suppose  you  told  someone  you  weren’t  going  to  the  show.  The  first  question  might  be,  “Why  not?”  And 
your  reply  would  probably  start  out  with  the  word  “Because.”  Your  combined  sentences  might  sound  like 
this:  “I’m  not  going  to  the  show  with  you  because  I  haven’t  got  the  price  of  a  ticket.”  The  second  sentence  is 
really  a  part  of  the  first  one.  Even  if  you’re  interrupted  by  a  question,  you  still  continue  as  if  you  were  add¬ 
ing  to  that  first  statement. 

Let’s  look  at  another  series  of  sentences  based  on  Alex  Haley’s  account  of  Wilma  Rudolph’s  training 
program.  Here  are  the  facts  about  the  strict  program  of  “The  Queen  Who  Earned  Her  Crown.” 

A.  Temple  explained  that  he  was  developing  a  “farm  system.” 

B.  He  was  trying  out  ten  high-school  girl  stars  each  summer. 

C.  Those  who  proved  they  were  Tigerbelle  caliber  could  receive  a  work-aid  scholarship. 

D.  It  would  be  for  four  years. 

E.  It  would  be  at  Tennessee  State. 

All  of  the  sentences  that  follow  sentence  A  explain  the  “farm  system.”  In  particular,  they  explain  two  im¬ 
portant  things  about  the  “farm  system”:  (1)  that  it  was  limited  to  ten  high-school  girl  athletes  each  year 
(Sentence  B);  (2)  that  work-aid  scholarships  might  result  (Sentence  C).  Sentences  D  and  E  are  actually 
further  explanations  of  A  through  C,  but  they  aren’t  connected  so  that  they  read  well.  Now  see  how  Haley 
connected  these  five  ideas: 

Temple  explained  that  he  was  developing  a  “farm  system,”  trying  out  ten  high-school  girl  stars  each 
summer,  and  those  proving  of  Tigerbelle  caliber  could  receive  a  work-aid  scholarship  for  four  years  at 
Tennessee  State. 

On  a  separate  paper,  connect  the  19  sentences  below  into  a  series  of  longer,  smoother  sentences  that  make 
sense.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a  reason  for  making  each  connection.  Hint:  When  you  begin,  try  not  to  include 
more  than  the  first  four  ideas  in  your  first  sentence.  You  may  want  to  make  some  of  the  sentences  stand 
alone. 

1 .  The  raccoon  lumbered  into  the  yard. 

2.  She  took  a  look  around. 

3.  She  spotted  the  garbage  can. 

4.  It  was  near  the  garage. 

5.  She  moved  very  slowly  toward  it. 

6.  She  kept  looking  over  her  left  shoulder. 

7.  It  was  as  if  she  were  expecting  someone. 

8.  That  someone  would  be  charging  out  the  back  door. 

9.  Her  dark  mask  made  her  look  like  a  chubby  burglar. 

10.  She  climbed  up  on  the  fence. 

1 1 .  She  jumped  onto  the  lid  of  the  garbage  can. 

12.  There  was  a  resounding  crash. 

13.  The  lid  tumbled  to  the  ground. 

14.  It  clattered  and  clanged. 

15.  The  raccoon  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

16.  Suddenly  she  appeared. 

17.  She  was  rising  out  of  the  can. 

18.  She  held  a  grapefruit  half. 

19.  It  was  gripped  triumphantly  in  her  mouth. 

Extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  2 
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.  My  mother  had  a  teacher.  My  mother’s  teacher, 

The  teacher’s  name  was  Mrs.  Feldman,  could 

Mrs.  Feldman.  read  aloud  like  a 
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She  tripped  on  her  shoelace. 
She  fell  on  her  stomach. 
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Media  Lesson  3 


Components 


Teaching 
the  Lesson 

Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Generating  effective  sentences.  (2)  Adding 
details  to  sharpen  writing. 

Base  Transparency  3 
Overlay  3 

Clear,  Unmarked  Transparency 

Worksheet  3  (extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  3) 

This  lesson  provides  practice  in  sentence  writing  skills;  in  particular,  moving  from  a 
general  base  clause  to  more  specific  subordinate  clauses  and  phrases. 

Present  Base  Transparency  3.  Since  there  is  no  antecedent  for  the  pronoun  His.  the 
statement  (and  the  picture)  is  necessarily  vague.  Like  the  sentence,  the  repeated  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  bare  outline.  Ask  the  students  what  they  think  might  develop  from  this 
picture.  Have  a  scribe  (or  scribes)  jot  down  their  rough  ideas.  Then  ask:  If  more 
information  were  to  be  added,  what  might  be  depicted?  Have  students  suggest  some 
phrases  that  would  spell  out  more  clearly  who  or  what  the  creature  is.  Then,  move  on 
to  the  following  step. 

Turn  off  the  projector  and  add  Overlay  3  masking  all  but  “His  figure  ...  of  coffee 
tables.”  (An  easy  way  to  make  an  accurate  mask  is  to  cut  a  10cm  x  10cm  square  out 
of  the  upper  left  comer  of  an  216mm  x  279mm  sheet  of  paper.)  The  information  that 
is  added  in  the  sentence  is  matched  by  additions  to  the  picture.  Ask  the  students  what  has 
been  added  to  the  sentence  and  what  is  needed  to  complete  the  picture.  (Obviously,  the 
head  is  missing.) 

After  students  have  said  “head”  or  “elephant,”  fold  back  the  remaining  left  tab  of 
the  mask  to  reveal  the  entire  left  half  of  the  transparency.  Turn  off  the  projector. 

Remove  the  Overlay,  and  turn  on  the  projector,  again  showing  Base  Transparency  3. 
Again  ask  the  students  what  might  develop  from  this  vague  beginning  if  the  creature 
were  different.  Have  them  note  that  succeeding  modifications  (add  information)  are 
not  new  sentences,  but  merely  fragments. 

Turn  off  the  projector,  replace  Overlay  3,  masking  it  as  follows:  Leave  the  base 
clause — “His  figure  loomed  large” — free,  covering  the  elephant  description  and  pic¬ 
ture  with  one  piece  of  paper.  Tape  it  with  masking  tape  to  keep  it  stationary.  With  a 
wedge  of  paper,  mark  “his  shoes  spread  out  ...  to  have  no  neck.”  This  time  leave  the 
picture  (lower  right )  exposed. 

Turn  on  the  projector,  exposing  the  base  clause,  the  first  subordinate  clause  on  the 
right  of  Base  Transparency  3,  and  the  picture.  This  shows  how  another  sentence 
might  develop.  Have  students  suggest  what  phrases  they  might  add  to  describe  what 
has  been  drawn.  Reveal  the  remaining  phrases  as  appropriate. 

Show  Base  Transparency  3  simultaneously  with  a  clear  overlay.  Ask  students  to  add 
detail  phrases  of  their  own,  or  have  artistic  students  draw  details  on  a  clean  overlay 
and  then  have  students  describe  the  picture’s  details.  Try  this  several  times.  (The 
creature  can  become  an  old  man,  a  rhino,  any  number  of  things.  The  options  are 
limited  only  by  you  and  by  your  students’  imaginations.) 

Assign  Worksheet  3  when  students  have  demonstrated  facility  in  adding  detail 
clauses. 

Lesson  10,  “Fever  Dream”  Follow-Up,  “Generating  Effective  Sentences”  (page  138). 
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Name 


Media  Worksheet  3 

The  Effective  Sentence  Generators:  5  W’s  +  H 

In  one  of  the  sentences  in  Ray  Bradbury’s  “Fever  Dream,”  the  doctor  is  being  led  out  of  the  house  by  two 
people.  The  basic  sentence  reads: 

The  doctor  was  escorted  .  .  . 

But  where  was  he  escorted?  Who  escorted  him?  What  were  they  doing  at  the  time?  The  rest  of  Bradbury’s 
sentence  tells  us: 


The  doctor  was  escorted  (who) 

out  to  his  car  (where) 

by  the  mother  and  father,  (by  whom) 

who  handed  him  his  bag. 

The  answer  to  “  What  were  they  doing  at  the  time?”  provokes  still  another  what  question:  What  were  they 
doing  as  they  escorted  him? 

Bradbury’s  sentence  directly  answers  two  of  the  five  W' s — Who(m)  and  Where.  We  can  infer  the  answer 
to  Why:  A  child  is  sick.  Most  effective  sentences,  like  Bradbury’s,  answer  at  least  half  of  the  5  W' s  +  H: 
WHO?  WHAT?  WHEN?  WHERE?  WHY?  HOW? 

But  suppose  that  the  circumstances  were  different.  Let’s  change  the  mother  and  father  to  new  characters. 
You  can  see  how  one  version  might  be  changed.  Supply  details  for  the  other  version. 

The  doctor  was  escorted  The  doctor  was  escorted 

to  the  prison  gate  to  the  dinner  dance 

by  the  prison  guard,  by  _ 

who  handed  him  a  check-out  pass.  who  _ 

Part  1:  What’s  the  Situation? 

Let’s  look  at  another  of  Bradbury’s  sentences  and  at  the  details  different  situations  generate. 

It  was  mid-September,  [Midwest  America] 
with  the  land  beginning  to  burn  with  autumn. 

But  suppose  we  changed  the  location: 

It  was  mid-September,  [Antarctica:  the  long  winter  is  ending.] 
with  the  pack  ice  beginning  to  creak  and  crack 
as  the  sun  warmed  the  frozen  landscape. 


Now  you  try  one: 

It  was  mid-September  [Greenland:  the  longer  winter  is  starting .] 
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Part  2:  Situations  =  Answers  to  Questions 

Write  the  specific  details  generated  by  each  basic  sentence  pattern  below.  These  details  may  be  answers  to 
the  questions  following  each  pattern  or  to  questions  you  make  up. 

1.  His  figure  loomed  large,  (In  the  fog?  On  the  horizon?  What  is  he  doing?) 


2.  The  falls  roared,  (How  loud?  Where?  Above  you?  Next  to  you?  What  season?) 


3.  The  car  began  to  skid,  (How?  Sideways?  Toward  something?  Sounds?) 


4.  Carlos  paused,  (Why?  What  was  he  doing?  Walking?  Talking?  Thinking?) 


5.  Its  fur  began  to  rise,  (Why?  In  what  manner?  Is  “it”  facing  something?) 


Extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  3 
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His  figure  loomed  large, 
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Base  Transparency  3 
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Media  Lesson  4 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 


Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (l)Recognizing  sentence  fragments.  (2)  Changing 
fragments  into  complete  sentences.  (3)  Taking  notes.  (4)  Writing  a  report  from 
observation. 

Base  Transparency  4 
Overlay  4 

(There  is  no  Media  Worksheet  for  this  lesson.) 

This  lesson  provides  students  with  a  piece  of  professional  writing  whose  style  is 
deliberately  fragmented.  This  style  is  appropriate,  for  the  excerpt  is  part  of  a  diary. 
(See  “Resource,”  at  the  end  of  this  lesson,  for  more  source  information.)  Through 
discussion  and  practice,  the  students  edit  the  fragmentary  diary  writing,  turning  it 
into  a  prose  piece  using  complete  sentences. 

You  might  wish  to  go  over  some  of  the  editing  marks  on  Overlay  4  before 
presenting  either  the  overlay  or  the  dictation  (below) — in  particular  the  delete  sign,  the 
slash  (/)  meaning  lower  case,  and  the  caret  (A)  signifying  “insert.” 

Present  Base  Transparency  4.  Ask  the  students  to  listen  to  the  pace  of  the  excerpt  as 
you  read  it  aloud.  What  kind  of  writing  does  it  sound  like?  (Some  might  say 
“telegram.”  If  so,  good.  Develop  the  comment.)  Does  it  sound  like  a  series  of  com¬ 
plete  thoughts  or  does  it  sound  more  like  thought  fragments?  Ask  the  students  what 
they  might  add  to  make  the  sentences  sound  more  complete.  (As  suggested  earlier, 
projecting  the  transparency  on  the  chalkboard  will  enable  students  to  use  chalk  to 
work  directly  with  the  text  and  will  keep  the  transparency  clean.  It’s  also  easier  to 
erase  and  change  the  editing  process  this  way.) 

Ask  students  to  come  up  and  mark  corrections  in  the  text,  changing  the  fragments 
to  complete  sentences.  As  each  one  is  completed,  have  someone  read  it  aloud  so  the 
class  can  decide  if  it  now  meets  the  criteria  for  a  complete  sentence.  (If  your  students 
don’t  work  well  with  large  sections  of  copy,  mask  the  transparency  before  editing, 
presenting  only  1/3  to  1/2  of  the  transparency  at  a  time.) 

Note:  Often  a  student  who  has  difficulty  making  a  complete  sentence  in  writing  will 
recognize  a  fragment  when  it’s  read  aloud.  Encourage  students  to  edit  and  proofread 
orally.  Using  this  process  they’ll  find  mistakes  they  might  otherwise  skip. 

Present  Overlay  4  on  top  of  Base  Transparency  4  after  students  have  suggested  ways 
to  edit  the  base  transparency.  Discuss  differences.  Arguing  over  editing  is  a  valid 
process. 

To  reinforce  the  lesson,  dictate  the  following  passage,  which  immediately  follows  the 
material  on  the  base  transparency.  Read  the  paragraph  twice.  The  first  time,  stu¬ 
dents  should  listen;  the  second  time,  they  should  write.  Since  this  is  not  a  spelling  les¬ 
son,  write  on  the  chalkboard  any  words  which  might  cause  trouble  (i.e.,  “grotty”). 

Sea  turtles.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  the  big  ones  must  have  weighed. 
Looping  and  swinging,  flying  in  golden-green  silty  water  in  a  grotty  little  tank 
no  bigger  than  my  room.  Soaring  and  dipping  and  curving  with  flippers  like 
wings  in  a  glass  box  of  second-hand  ocean. 

Ask  students  to  work  individually. 


From  TURTLE  DIARY,  by  Russell  Hoban.  Copyright  ©  1975  by  Russell  Hoban.  Reprinted  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Random  House,  Inc. 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Hold  a  brainstorming  session  in  which  students  suggest  places  that  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe,  such  as  a  zoo,  a  cafeteria,  a  courtroom,  or  a  sports  arena.  Have 
each  student  go  somewhere  and  take  notes  which  will  later  be  converted  into  a 
descriptive  paragraph  or  two. 

Lesson  12,  “The  Sniper”  Follow-Up,  “Fragments”  (pages  173-175). 

Resource 

Hoban,  Russell,  Turtle  Diary.  Random  House,  1976.  The  excerpts  cited  on  Base  Trans¬ 
parency  4  and  in  the  dictation  are  from  page  8  of  this  novel. 
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Very  dark  in  the  Aquarium.  Green  windows,  things 
swimming.  People  black  against  the  windows 
murmuring,  explaining  to  children,  holding  them 
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Media  Lesson  5 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 


Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Language — English  background  and  development:  (1)  Defining  words.  (2)  Under¬ 
standing  how  word  meanings  change  with  cultural  changes.  (3)  Understanding  how 
new  words  are  incorporated  into  English. 

Base  Transparency  5 

Worksheet  5  (extends  Base  Transparency  5) 

This  lesson  supplements  various  NEW  VOICES  lessons  that  deal  with  Native,  French, 
Spanish,  and  British  contributions  to  North  American  English.  It  uses  place  names  to 
show  immigration  patterns  of  three  major  groups.  In  addition,  it  provides  words  from 
other  languages  to  show  how  English  got  its  nickname,  “The  Great  Borrower.”  Students 
are  shown  how  word  meanings  change  with  the  time,  and  are  asked  to  re-define  a  number 
of  words. 

Present  Base  Transparency  5.  Ask  students  to  look  at  the  place  names  as  shown.  What 
can  they  generalize  about  them?  Pausing  to  discuss  some  of  their  meanings  would  be 
profitable  and  might  trigger  students’  interest  in  translating  names  of  towns  and  cities  with 
which  they  are  familiar. 

Canada’s  history  is  roughly  divided  into  five  periods,  and  our  place  names  generally 
reflect  these  periods: 

1.  the  Native  period.  The  Native  names  are  usually  descriptive  of  a  geographical  feature 
or  a  notable  event.  Examples  on  the  map  are:  Antigonish  (Micmac,  meaning  “broken 
branches”),  Winnipeg  (Cree,  meaning  “dirty  water”).  Medicine  Hat  (a  translation 
from  Cree),  Ottawa  (Algonquin,  meaning  “to  trade”),  Toronto  (Iroquois,  of  disputed 
meaning,  possibly  “timber  on  the  water”). 

2.  the  period  of  exploration  by  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  French  navigators  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  names  from  this  period  are  usually  descriptive  of  the 
features  of  particular  places  in  the  navigators’  homelands.  Examples:  Fundy  (Portu¬ 
guese,  meaning  “deep  river”),  Cape  Breton  (named  after  Cap  Breton,  in  the  Basque 
region  of  Spain). 

3.  the  French  period,  which  shows  the  religious  attachment  of  the  French  to  their  saints 
and  nostalgia  for  their  homeland.  Examples:  St.  Lawrence  (St.  Laurent),  Louisbourg 
(named  after  Louis  XIV). 

4.  the  Loyalist  period  during  and  after  the  American  Revolution,  which  brought  an  influx 
of  British  sympathizers  across  the  border  into  Ontario  and  the  Maritimes.  The  names 
of  their  settlements  reflect  their  loyalty  to  Britain  and  the  royal  family.  Examples: 
Charlottetown  (named  after  Queen  Charlotte,  the  wife  of  George  III),  Fredericton 
(named  after  Prince  Frederick,  the  second  son  of  George  III). 

5.  the  modern  period,  in  which  places  were  named  after  statesmen,  the  birthplaces  of 
important  people  in  industry  (notably  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  sea  captains  or 
royalty  (the  Governors-General  during  this  period  being  members  of  the  royal  family). 
Examples:  Vancouver  (named  after  British  Captain  George  Vancouver),  Victoria 
(named  after  Queen  Victoria),  Brandon  (named  after  the  Duke  of  Brandon,  an  important 
share-holder  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  Edmonton  (named  after  the  birthplace 
in  England  of  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company),  Calgary  (named  after  the 
birthplace  in  Scotland  of  Colonel  Macleod  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police),  Regina 
(the  Latin  word  for  Queen,  named  after  Queen  Victoria,  replacing  the  original  colorful 
name.  Pile  of  Bones),  Prince  Albert  (named  after  Queen  Victoria’s  consort). 

When  presenting  the  transparency,  you  might  consider  circling  the  place  names  with 
colored  pens,  one  for  each  of  the  historical  periods.  The  students  may  be  interested  to  see 
that  the  Native  influence  on  place  names  pervades  the  whole  of  Canada  and  that  in  the 
European  settlement,  the  French  influence  is  seen  much  more  in  eastern  Canada  than  in 
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the  West,  where  the  names  are  overlaid  with  concerns  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

If  students  express  further  interest  in  the  origin  of  place  names,  you  may  wish  to  discuss 
the  origin  of  the  names  given  to  the  provinces.  These  represent  a  fascinating  blend  of  the 
elements  making  up  Canada’s  history. 

Alberta:  named  in  1882  by  the  Marquess  of  Lome,  then  Governor-General,  in  honor  of 
his  wife,  Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. 

British  Columbia:  named  in  1858,  designating  the  British  part  of  the  area  surrounding 
this  river  which  flows  into  the  United  States. 

Manitoba:  named  in  1870  after  Lake  Manitoba,  from  a  Cree  word.  The  roaring  sound 
produced  by  pebbles  on  a  beach  of  this  lake  gave  rise  to  a  superstition  among  the  Natives 
that  a  manito  or  spirit  was  beating  a  drum. 

New  Brunswick:  named  in  1784  by  Loyalists  as  a  compliment  to  George  III  who  was 
descended  from  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

Newfoundland:  named  “new  founde  isle”  by  John  Cabot  in  1497. 

Nova  Scotia:  named  in  1713,  it  is  Latin  for  New  Scotland. 

Ontario:  named  in  1867  after  the  lake  of  the  same  name  which  comes  from  an  Iroquois 
phrase  meaning  “sparkling  water’’. 

Prince  Edward  Island:  named  in  1792  after  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Queen  Victoria, 
who  was  then  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Halifax. 

Quebec:  named  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  which  means  “Where  the  river  narrows’’ 
in  Algonquin,  Cree  and  Micmac. 

Saskatchewan:  named  after  the  river  of  the  same  name  which  means  “rapid  current”  in 
Cree. 

If  you  wish  to  further  pursue  the  origin  of  place  names,  the  following  books  are 
recommended:  The  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Place  Names  in  Canada ,  by  G.H.  Armstrong 
(Macmillan,  1972)  and  Macmillan  Book  of  Canadian  Place  Names,  by  William  B.  Ham¬ 
ilton  (Macmillan,  1978). 

Assign  Worksheet  5 .  Go  through  the  worksheet  instructions  with  the  class.  Allow  students 
to  work  in  pairs  if  you  think  doing  so  will  promote  discussion  of  the  words.  Paired  source 
words,  English  words,  and  definition  numbers  are  as  follows:  tabaganne — “toboggan” 
(10);  chocolatl — “chocolate”  (3);  okeh — “it  is -so”  (11);  veel — “veal”  (13);  pore — 
“pork”  (14);  lonja — “lunch”  (9);  spaghetto — “spaghetti”  (2);  husbondi— “husband” 
(1);  nausia — nausea  (12);  al-jebr — “algebra”  (6);  panch — “punch”  (8)  sharbart — “sher- 
bert”  (5);  covrefeu — “curfew”  (7);  suda — “soda”  (4);  kindergarten — “kindergarten” 
(15). 

Expect  students  to  challenge  the  source  spellings  and  worksheet  definitions.  These  vary 
from  reference  work  to  reference  work. 

After  students  have  finished  matching  the  words,  you  might  wish  to  discuss  those  words 
whose  meanings  have  changed.  Have  students  read  their  definitions  aloud  so  that  the  class 
can  select  the  ones  which  meet  their  criteria  for  Modern  English  usage. 

Application  Lesson  7,  “Along  the  Red  Deer  and  South  Saskatchewan”  Follow-Up,  “The  Native 
North  American  All  Around  Us”  (page  95). 

Lesson  14,  “A  Secret  for  Two”  Forestudy.  “From  French  to  English”  (page  195). 

Lesson  19,  “The  Hockey  Sweater”  Forestudy,  “French  in  Canadian  English”  (page 
273). 

Lesson  21,  “Tricki”  Forestudy,  “British  English”  (page  295). 
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Name  _ 

Media  Worksheet  5 

English,  The  Great  Borrower 

Match  the  word  in  Column  A  with  the  related  definition  in  Column  C.  Put  the  appropriate  number  from 
Column  C  in  the  blank  space  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  Column  A  “source  word.” 

After  you  have  matched  Column  A  and  Column  C,  write  down  the  related  English  word  in  Column  B.  If  you 
think  the  meaning  has  changed  since  its  original  use,  write  a  short  definition  for  the  modern  word  on  the  back 
of  this  sheet  of  paper  or  in  the  margin.  Share  your  definitions  with  your  classmates. 

A.  Source  Word  B.  English  Word  C.  Definition  in  Original 

Language 


tabaganne  _ 

(Algonquin) 

chocolatl  _ 

(Mexican) 

okeh  _ 

(Choctaw) 

veel  _ 

(French) 

pore  _ 

(French) 

lonja  _ 

(Spanish) 

spaghetto  _ 

(Italian) 

husbondi  _ 

(Old  Norse) 

nausia  _ 

(Greek) 

al-jebr  _ 

(Arabic) 

panch  _ 

(Sanskrit) 

sharbat  _ 

(Arabic) 

covrefeu  _ 

(French) 

suda  _ 

(Arabic) 

kindergarten  _ 

(German) 

Extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  5. 


1.  a  house  dweller 

2.  a  small  cord 

3.  ground  roasted  beans 

4.  headache  cure 

5.  drink  made  out  of  fruit 
juice  and  water 

6.  the  science  of  reuniting 
or  equating 

7.  signal  given  to 
bank  the  hearthfire 

8.  five:  alcohol,  water,  lemon, 
sugar,  spice 

9.  noon  meal 

10.  low  flat  sled 

11.  “it  is  so” 

1 2.  illness  suffered  at  sea 

13.  calf 

14.  pig 

15.  child’s  garden 


©  Copyright,  1978,  by  Ginn  and  Company  (Xerox  Corporation).  AM  Rights  Reserved. 
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Media  Lesson  6 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 

Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

G/U/M — Grammar  and  usage:  Recognizing  differences  in  verb  endings. 
Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Recognizing  word  meaning  from  context 
clues.  (2)  Writing  dialog. 

Transparency  6 

Worksheet  6  (accompanies  Transparency  6) 

This  transparency  dramatizes,  rather  humorously,  English  patterns  of  syntax.  Stu¬ 
dents  must  use  context  clues  to  find  meaningful  substitutes  for  nonsense  words 
(placement  of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  verb  endings). 

Present  Transparency  6  and  Worksheet  6.  If  possible,  read  Transparency  6  seriously. 
Elicit  student  reactions  before  going  to  Worksheet  6. 

Directions  for  student  work  appear  at  the  top  of  the  worksheet.  Remind  students 
that  a  word  like  kleep  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  keep.  It  might  mean  eat,  forget,  write, 
etc.  When  they  have  finished,  have  students  read  their  finished  translations  aloud. 
For  those  who  translated  “It’s  no  skin  off  my  nose,”  you  might  remark  that  birds 
don’t  have  noses.  What  would  be  the  appropriate  wording  for  a  bird? 

Reversing  the  thought  process,  ask  students  to  write  their  own  brief  nonsense 
dialogues.  Ask  them  to  keep  in  mind  the  echoic  qualities  of  the  selection.  If  they  pick 
a  dog  dialogue,  the  nonsense  words  should  have  a  bark-like  quality  to  them.  When  they 
have  completed  their  dialogues,  have  them  exchange  papers  and  “translate”  each  others’ 
work.  Have  some  of  the  more  interesting  papers  read  aloud. 

Copy  and  pass  out  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Jabberwocky.”  Ask  students  to  “translate”  it 
and  compare  versions.  Allow  them  to  work  in  teams  of  2  or  3. 

Or,  just  for  fun,  write  the  following  excerpt  from  Lewis  Carroll’s  Through  the  Look¬ 
ing  Glass  on  a  transparency  and  show  it  to  the  class: 

“.  .  .  There’s  glory  for  you!” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  ‘glory,’”  Alice  said. 

Humpty  Dumpty  smiled  contemptuously.  “Of  course  you  don’t — till  I  tell  you. 
I  meant  ‘there’s  a  nice  knock-down  argument  for  you.'” 

"But  ‘glory’  doesn’t  mean  ‘a  knock-down  argument,”’  Alice  objected. 

“When  I  use  a  word,”  Humpty  Dumpty  said  in  a  rather  scornful  tone,  “it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean — neither  more  nor  less.” 

“The  question  is,”  said  Alice,  “whether  you  can  make  words  mean  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things.” 

“The  question  is,”  said  Humpty  Dumpty,  “which  is  to  be  master — that’s  all.” 
Ask:  Who’s  right,  Alice  or  Humpty  Dumpty?  Both? 

Lesson  14,  “A  Secret  for  Two”  Follow-Up,  “Participles”  (page  202). 

Lesson  15,  “Letter  from  Sakaye”  Forestudy,  “Sense  of  Time”  (page  206). 
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Name  _ _ 

Media  Worksheet  6 

Choosing  the  Appropriate  Word  from  Context  Clues 

In  the  novel  Turtle  Island,  the  main  character,  William  G.,  goes  to  the  zoo  to  look  at  a  huge  cage  full  of  wild 
birds.  He  sees  two  old  birds  walking  around  on  long,  stiff  legs,  squawking  at  each  other,  and  he  imagines 
that  they  are  having  an  argument.  Reproduced  below  is  William  G.’s  report  of  that  argument.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  words  are  in  “bird  talk,”  so  you’ll  have  to  figure  out  what  they  mean  by  placing  words  in  those 
spaces  that  seem  to  work  right.  Several  words  might  go  in  each  space,  depending  on  what  you  think  they’re 
arguing  about. 

“Kleep  it .  .  .”  said  one. 

“I  don’t  have  to  kleep  it  just  because  you  klawp  I  should,”  said  the  other. 

“Then  don’t  kleep  it,”  said  the  first  one.  “It’s  no  klank  off  my  klonk.” 

“Oh  sure,”  said  the  second  one.  “You  klawp  that  now  but  that’s  not  what  you  klawped  a  little  klink 
ago.” 

“I  klick  very  klenk  what  I  klawped  a  little  klink  ago,”  said  the  first  one.  “I  klawped  either  kleep  it  or 
don’t  kleep  it  but  stop  klawping  about  it.  That’s  what  I  klawped.” 

“It’s  all  very  klenk  for  you  to  klawp  ‘Kleep  it,”  said  the  second  one.  “You're  not  the  one  that  has  to 
kleggy  back  the  kwonk.” 

In  the  space  below,  write  your  “translation”  of  the  argument: 


Accompanies  Transparency  6 


From  TURTLE  DIARY,  by  Russell  Hoban.  Copyright  ©  1975  by  Russell  Hoban.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random 
House,  Inc. 
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“KLEEP  IT  .  .  said  one. 

“I  DON’T  HAVE  TO  KLEEP  IT  JUST 
BECAUSE  YOU  KLAWP  I  SHOULD,”  said  the 
other. 

“THEN  DON’T  KLEEP  IT,”  said  the  first  one. 
“IT’S  NO  KLANK  OFF  MY  KLONK.” 

“OH  SURE,”  said  the  second  one.  “YOU 
KLAWP  THAT  NOW  BUT  THAT’S  NOT 
WHAT  YOU  KLAWPED  A  LITTLE  KLINK 
AGO.” 

“I  KLICK  VERY  KLENK  WHAT  I  KLAWPED 
A  LITTLE  KLINK  AGO,”  said  the  first  one.  “I 
KLAWPED  EITHER  KLEEP  IT  OR  DON’T 
KLEEP  IT  BUT  STOP  KLAWPING  ABOUT  IT. 
THAT’S  WHAT  I  KLAWPED.” 

“IT’S  ALL  VERY  KLENK  FOR  YOU  TO 
KLAWP  ‘KLEEP  IT,’”  said  the  second  one. 
“YOU’RE  NOT  THE  ONE  THAT  HAS  TO 
KLEGGY  BACK  THE  KWONK.” 


From  TURTLE  DIARY,  by  Russell  Hoban.  Copyright  ©  1975  by  Russell  Hoban.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random 
Flouse,  Inc. 
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Media  Lesson  7 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 

Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Extending 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Language — Diction:  Recognizing  and  choosing  synonyms. 

Composition — Effective  Writing:  (1)  Editing  and  writing  for  clarity.  (2)  Editing 
and  writing  for  conciseness. 

Transparency  7 

Worksheet  7  (accompanies  Transparency  7) 

This  lesson  shows  students  the  dangers  in  wordy  or  overly  complex  writing.  The 
label  shown  is  for  a  drain  cleaner,  a  highly  caustic  substance  that  can  cause  serious 
injury  or  death.  The  problem  with  this  label,  like  many  the  students  may  face,  is  that 
the  writing  demands  a  sophistication  the  user  may  not  have. 

Present  Transparency  7.  Ask  someone  to  read  the  label.  Discuss  what  the  label 
means.  Have  the  students  identify  which  words  or  phrases  are  troublesome.  What 
might  happen  if  someone  who  was  a  poor  reader  accidentally  contacted  some  of  this 
stuff  or  discovered  that  a  child  had  swallowed  some?  Ask  students  to  re-write  this 
label  which  is  reproduced  on  the  worksheet. 

Assign  Worksheet  7.  When  your  students  have  had  time  to  complete  the  rewriting, 
have  the  edited  labels  read  aloud  for  class  discussion.  (The  most  clearly  rewritten 
labels  should  highlight:  (1)  the  fact  that  caustic  =  dangerous;  (2)  the  three  emergency 
situations  and  remedies — swallowing,  contact  with  skin,  and  contact  with  eyes.  One 
way  to  focus  on  these  items  is  to  put  each  of  these  situations  in  large  type  (e.g.,  IF 
SWALLOWED;  SKIN  CONTACT;  IN  EYES).  “Don’t  force  vomiting”  should  also 
be  highlighted.) 

Ask  the  students  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  other  labels  that  have  been  oversimplified 
or  labels  that  don't  correctly  point  out  the  dangers  or  steps  involved  in  first-aid.  Or, 
have  students  bring  in  examples  from  items  they  have  found  at  home  (labels,  directions, 
repair  manuals,  recipes)  where  the  writing  is  cumbersome. 

Lesson  16,  “A  Day’s  Wait”  Forestudy,  “Shoptalk”  (page  231). 
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Name  _ _ 

Media  Worksheet  7 

What  You  Don’t  Know  Can  Hurt  You! 

By  law,  all  containers  with  dangerous  contents  should  carry  warning  labels  which  tell  what  to  do  in  case  of 
emergencies— what  to  do  in  case  people  swallow,  touch,  or  get  the  dangerous  substance  in  their  eyes.  The 
problem  is  that  many  labels  are  difficult  to  understand.  They  are  often  long  and  contain  words  you  may  not 
know.  By  the  time  you  have  read  all  of  the  directions  and  have  checked  the  meanings,  it  may  be  too  late! 

Such  a  label  is  reproduced  below.  Read  it,  circling  words  you  think  are  too  difficult  and  have  simpler 
synonyms.  Then,  rewrite  the  label  in  the  lines  provided  below.  Remember,  however,  that  you  are  not  to 
leave  out  anything  important.  For  example,  if  you  don’t  know  what  caustic  is,  you  might  not  realize  what 
kind  of  harm  it  can  do.  The  dictionary  defines  caustic  as  something  “able  to  burn,  corrode,  dissolve,  or 
otherwise  eat  away  by  chemical  action.”  Dangerous?  You  bet! 

WARNING: 

CAUSTIC  SUBSTANCE! 

Avoid  contact  with  eyes,  skin,  and  clothes. 

Do  not  take  internally. 

If  contact  is  made  internally, 
administer  vinegar  or  juice  of  citrus  fruits 
freely.  Follow  with  olive  oil,  butter,  or 
cooking  oil. 

NOTIFY  PHYSICIAN  IMMEDIATELY. 

If  contact  is  made  externally, 

apply  water  vigorously,  followed  by  vinegar. 

If  contact  is  made  with  eyes,  apply  water 

repeatedly  to  fifteen  minutes, 

then  apply  5%  Boric  Acid  Solution. 

Do  not  induce  vomiting. 


When  you  have  finished,  share  your  label  with  others  in  the  class.  Try  to  decide  who  has  done  the  best  job 
of  re-working  each  item  to  make  it  shorter  and  clearer. 

Accompanies  Transparency  7 
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CAUSTIC  SUBSTANCE! 

Avoid  contact  with  eyes,  skin  and  clothes. 
Do  not  take  internally. 

If  contact  is  made  internally, 
administer  vinegar  or  juice  of  citrus  fruits 
freely.  Follow  with  olive  oil,  butter,  or 
cooking  oil. 


NOTIFY  PHYSICIAN  IMMEDIATELY. 

If  contact  is  made  externally, 

apply  water  vigorously,  followed  by  vinegar 

If  contact  is  made  with  eyes,  apply  water 

repeatedly  to  fifteen  minutes, 

then  apply  5%  Boric  Acid  Solution. 

Do  not  induce  vomiting. 


Transparency  7 
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Media  Lesson  8 


Components 

Teaching 
the  Lesson 


Presenting 
the  Lesson 


Application 


Outcomes  Reinforced 

Composition — Effective  writing:  (1)  Modifying  judgment  words.  (2)  Writing  a 
paragraph  that  moves  from  general  to  specific.  (3)  Avoiding  judgmental  writing 
without  factual  backup.  (4)  Using  the  comparative  and  superlative. 

Base  Transparency  8 
Overlay  8 

Worksheet  8  (Part  2  extends  Base  Transparency  and  Overlay  8.) 

Often,  student  writing  contains  vague  words  like  “best”  or  “most  beautiful”  without 
the  necessary  back-up  sentences  to  support  the  opinion  that  these  words  signal.  Base 
Transparency  8  provides  students  with  a  framework  for  developing  a  paragraph. 
They  start  with  an  opinion  statement  and  move  to  specific  sentences  that  back  up  the 
opinion.  Worksheet  8  reviews  and  provides  practice  in  recognizing  the  comparative 
and  superlative  forms  of  adjectives  and  the  spelling  changes  that  occur  when  suffixes 
are  added. 

Present  Base  Transparency  8  and  Overlay  8  simultaneously,  masking  everything  except 
top  line.  (Use  216mm  x  279mm  paper  as  a  mask.)  Ask  the  students  what  they  know 
about  Thompson  from  what  is  shown.  What  kinds  of  things  might  he  do  to  deserve  a 
label  like  “sneakiest”?  Elicit  answers  quickly.  As  the  discussion  progresses,  point  out 
that  many  things  could  fit  “sneakiest.”  Then,  uncover  the  remainder  of  Base  Transparency 
/  Overlay  8,  asking  students  how  the  now  revealed  sentences  define  “sneakiest.”  In  what 
particular  areas  is  Thompson  sneaky? 

Remove  Overlay  8,  asking  students  to  suggest  a  positive  adjective  for  the  blank  in  the 
top  line.  After  eliciting  5-10  suggestions,  select  one  and,  drawing  phrases  from  stu¬ 
dent  suggestions,  provide  new  detail  clauses  to  fit  the  sentence  framework.  Assign 
one  or  two  scribes  to  jot  down  word  and  phrase  suggestions  so  students  can  debate 
their  merits. 

If  suggestions  are  slow  in  coming,  use  (or  prepare  an  overlay  from)  the  following 
fill-ins. 

strongest 

could  lift  his  weight  of  102  kg 
approach  a  bench  filled  with  students 
and  lift  one  end,  tipping  fifteen  people 
to  the  ground. 

Remove  Overlay  8.  Ask  students  to  place  another  judgment  word  in  the  blank  in  the 
first  sentence.  Now  ask  them  to  complete  the  paragraph  orally.  If  they  wish,  they  can 
change  the  form  of  the  supporting  sentences,  but  making  sure  that  each  sentence 
supports  the  judgment  word  in  the  base  sentence. 

Assign  Worksheet  8.  Students  should  try  to  work  individually. 

Focus  Lesson,  “Outlining”  (pages  220-228).  Media  Lesson  8  adds  practice  and  per¬ 
spective  in  moving  from  the  general  to  the  specific  within  a  paragraph. 
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Name  _ 

Media  Worksheet  8 

Comparatives  and  Superlatives:  Judgment  Words 

Words  ending  in  -er  and  -est  are  easy  to  use  but,  like  promises,  sometimes  hard  to  back  up.  Sometimes  we 
use  them  more  because  we  want  them  to  be  true  than  because  we  know  them  to  be  true.  The  problem  with 
judgment  words  is  that  saying  “because  I  said  so”  doesn’t  make  them  right.  You  have  to  back  up  your 
statements  with  proof,  with  details.  For  example,  you  might  think  that  running  40  km  is  the  craziest  thing  you 
ever  heard  of,  but  a  marathon  runner  certainly  wouldn’t  think  so.  What  reasons  could  you  add  to  back  up  your 
claim?  What  opposing  reasons  could  the  long-distance  runner  give? 


Part  1.  Comparative  and  Superlative  Forms 

Each  of  the  words  in  the  list  below  has  three  forms;  the  simple  form,  the  comparative  form,  and  the 
superlative  form.  These  forms  are  used  to  show  degrees  of  judgment: 

sneaky  sneakier  sneakiest 

bright  brighter  brightest 

Note  that  the  spelling  changes  as  the  form  changes.  For  example: 

He  is  sneaky. 

A1  Capone  was  sneakier  than  John  Dillinger. 

Rat-faced  Nelson  was  the  sneakiest  of  them  all. 

Sometimes  it’s  difficult  to  pronounce  a  word  with  est  on  the  end  (for  example,  selfish-est),  so  we  use  these 
forms: 


more  selfish 
more  dishonest 
more  beautiful 


most  selfish 
most  dishonest 
most  beautiful 


In  the  spaces  below,  fill  in  the  missing  words. 


ugliest 

craziest 

nastiest 

wierdest 


more  beautiful 


sad 

funny 


stranger 

louder 

bigger 


pitiful 
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Part  2:  Using  Superlatives 

Here  is  a  list  of  words  similar  to  the  ones  you  saw  on  Transparency  8: 

sneakiest  fishiest  weakest  happiest 

brightest  nastiest  nuttiest  strongest 

ugliest  dullest  craziest 

Select  one  of  the  words  above  (or  a  similar  strong  judgment  word  of  your  own  choosing)  and  write  a 
paragraph  below.  Begin  with  a  simple  sentence  containing  the  judgment  word.  (Example:  That  class  is  the 
craziest  one  I’ve  ever  had.)  Then  add  at  least  three  sentences  that  support  your  judgment  word.  Each 
sentence  should  contain  a  different  supporting  detail. 


Accompanies  and  extends  Transparency  8  and  Overlay  8 


\ 
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Thompson  was  the  student  in  the  senior  class. 
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adept  at  forging  the  teachers’  signatures. 


Instructional  Outcomes 


Literature 

Program  Goal 

Expected 

Outcomes 


From  their  year-to-year  participation  in  the  NEW  VOICES  literature  program, 
students  increasingly  value  literature  as  a  source  of  information  and  personal 
satisfaction,  demonstrated  (a)  by  their  growing  willingness  to  read  and  (b)  by  their 
reading  more  and  more  literary  works  of  their  own  choosing.* 

Outcome  Area  1 

Students  are  increasingly  able  to  respond  to  a  work  of  literature  with  greater  and 
greater  sophistication,  self-confidence,  and  sensitivity.  (By  focussing  on  the  literary  pro¬ 
cess — the  literary  transaction — this  outcome  deals  with  the  affective.) 

This  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 

1 .  Responding/ reacting  to  a  literary  work  as  one  first  perceives  it 

2.  Explaining  one’s  initial  reaction — that  is,  seeking  to  identify  the  sources  of  one’s 
initial  reaction 

a.  Recalling  relevant  personal  experience(s) 

b.  Referring  to  specific  passage(s)  in  the  work  that  may  have  triggered  the  reac¬ 
tion 

3.  Sharing  reactions** 

4.  Reconsidering  and  clarifying  reactions / responses** 

a.  Discussing  responses 

b.  Discussing  the  work 

1)  Citing  evidence  from  the  work  for  inferences  made  about  characters  and 
events,  about  the  author’s  statements  and  point  of  view 

2)  Identifying  important  relationships  within  the  work — e.g.,  chronological, 
cause-and-effect 

c.  Reconsidering  one’s  initial  reaction  and  (perhaps)  modifying  it  in  the  light  of 
discussion 

5.  Extending  responses 

a.  Speculating  about  alternative  solutions  to  problem(s)  posed  by  the  author  of 
the  work 

b.  Identifying  likenesses  and/or  differences  between  the  work  and  one’s  own  life 

c.  Identifying  likenesses  and  differences  among  related  works 

d.  Relating  the  work  to  other  art  forms 

6.  Judging  ( evaluating )  the  work 

a.  Deciding  whether  the  work  is  believable 

b.  Deciding  whether  the  work  was  worth  the  time  spent  in  reading  and  discussing 
it 

c.  Evaluating  the  author’s  moral,  ethical,  aesthetic  judgments 

d.  Generalizing  about  the  significance  of  the  work  and  of  related  works 


’The  discussion  questions  with  every  selection  in  the  text  implement  this  outcome  area. 
’’These  activities  may  occur  simultaneously. 
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Outcome  Area  2 

From  their  involvement  with  a  variety  of  quality  selections  and  their  involvement  in 
a  variety  of  literary  experiences,  students  develop  (a)  greater  and  greater  insight  into 
what  literature  is  and  (b)  increasing  willingness  to  read  literary  works  of  different 
kinds.  (This  outcome  focusses  on  the  cognitive — on  what  literature  consists  of.) 

This  dual  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 


1 .  With  respect  to  the  elements  of  narrative: 

a.  Identifying  the  elements  of  narrative  and  distinguishing  among  them 

1)  Describing  the  characters 

a)  Distinguishing  major  characters  from  minor  characters 

b)  Distinguishing  heroes  from  villains 

c)  Judging  the  kind  of  person  a  character  is  from  the  situations  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  motivate  him/her,  from  what  he/she  says  and  does,  and  from 
what  others  say 

d)  Inferring  relationships  among  characters  from  what  they  say  and  do 

e)  Distinguishing  between  genuinely  individual  characterizations  and 
stereotypes 

2)  Identifying  and  describing  the  basic  conflict 

3)  Identifying  and  describing  the  setting 

4)  Identifying  and  describing  the  theme 

a)  Distinguishing  the  story  line  from  the  theme 

b)  Relating  themes  in  literature  to  concerns  and  issues  in  real  life 

c)  Generalizing  about  the  thesis  of  a  work;  stating  the  thesis  in  one’s  own 
words 

b.  Identifying  and  describing  interrelationships  among  narrative  elements 

1)  Identifying  the  single  most  important  emotional  effect  of  a  short  story 

2)  Explaining  the  influence  of  setting  on  characters  and  events 

3)  Relating  characters  and  conflict  to  theme 

2.  With  respect  to  the  writer’s  craft: 

a.  Explaining  the  significance  of  foreshadowing  and  suspense  to  the  unfolding  of 
plot  and  the  resolution  of  conflict 

1)  Identifying  instances  of  foreshadowing 

2)  Predicting  events  and  outcomes  by  means  of  foreshadowing 

3)  Explaining  how  a  writer  creates  suspense 

4)  Describing  the  effect  of  suspense 

b.  Identifying/describing  the  author’s  point  of  view 

1)  Describing  the  author’s  stance 

2)  Describing  the  author’s  tone  and  mood 

3)  Describing  the  author’s  attitude  toward  what  he/she  writes  about 

4)  Describing  how  the  author’s  point  of  view,  combined  with  tone,  mood, 
stance,  attitude,  contribute  to  the  significance  of  the  work 

c.  Inferring  meanings  that  depend  upon  an  understanding  of  irony  and  satire 

d.  Developing  a  sense  of  humor 

1)  Identifying/inferring  incongruity 

2)  Identifying/inferring  exaggeration 

3)  Identifying/inferring  ironic  humor 

e.  Explaining  why  a  work  is  or  is  not  believable 

1)  Explaining  why  a  character  or  an  action  in  a  literary  work  seems  phoney  or 
true  to  life 

2)  Relating  characters  in  literature  to  individuals  in  real  life 

3)  Explaining  the  relationship  among  events,  customs,  values  in  a  literary 
work  to  those  in  the  contemporary  world 

4)  Relating  themes  in  literature  to  concerns  and  issues  met  in  real  life 


f.  Explaining  the  purpose  and  use  of  dialogue. 

1)  Identifying  tone  in  dialogue 

2)  Differentiating  dramatic  dialogue  from  narrative  dialogue 

g.  Recognizing  writing  designed  to  produce  a  single  emotional  effect 

3.  With  respect  to  literary  devices  available  to  a  writer: 

a.  Recognizing  and  describing  how  imagery  and  figurative  language  in  a  work 
contribute  to  its  meaning 

1)  Differentiating  between  figurative  and  nonfigurative  language 

2)  Identifying  metaphor  and  describing  its  significance 

3)  Generalizing  about  and  stating  the  more  obvious  subsurface  meanings  con¬ 
tained  in  a  work  that  relies  on  imagery  and  metaphor  to  communicate 
meaning 

b.  Identifying  or  inferring  and  stating  what  one  believes  to  be  the  symbolic  mean¬ 
ings  of  a  work 

c.  Recognizing  a  writer’s  use  of  specific  and  concrete  diction 

1)  Identifying  specific  words 

2)  Identifying  concrete  words 

3)  Explaining  how  the  use  of  specific  and  concrete  diction  clarifies  meaning 

d.  Identifying  the  shape/pattern  of  a  work  and  explaining  its  significance 

1)  Identifying/explaining  visual  patterns 

2)  Identifying/explaining  auditory  patterns 

3)  Identifying/explaining  time  patterns 

a)  Noting/using  beginning-to-end  patterns 

b)  Noting/using  flashbacks 

4)  Identifying/explaining  logical  or  illogical  patterns 

a)  Noting/identifying  the  expected 

b)  Noting/identifying  the  unexpected 

e.  Identifying  stage  directions  and  explaining  their  significance 

4.  With  respect  to  types  of  literature 

a.  Distinguishing  one  literary  genre  from  another 

b.  Identifying  the  distinctive  features  of  each  of  the  several  genres 

1)  Fiction 

a)  Short  stories 

b)  Myths,  legends,  fables 

2)  Nonfiction 

a)  Biography  and  autobiography 

b)  Essays 

c)  Profiles 

d.  News  reports 

3)  Drama 

a)  Conventional  stage  drama 

b)  TV  drama 

4)  Poems 

a)  Lyric 

b)  Narrative 

c)  Concrete 

Reading 

Program  Goal  From  their  year-to-year  participation  in  the  NEW  VOICES  reading  program, 

students  read  with  increasing  proficiency. 

Expected  Outcome  Area  1 

Outcomes  Students  acquire  an  increasingly  functional  vocabulary — in  reading,  speaking,  and 
writing. 
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This  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 


A.  With  respect  to  vocabulary  acquisition  on  the  Literal  level: 

1.  Getting  meaning  via  denotation 

a.  Ascertaining  the  literal  meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word 

b.  Differentiating  among  common  meanings  of  a  multiple-meaning  word 

2.  Getting  meaning  from  context  clues 

a.  Recalling  previous  experience  or  a  familiar  expression 

b.  Determining  which  meaning  of  a  multiple-meaning  word  applies 

c.  Noting  and  using  synonyms/antonyms 

d.  Noting  and  using  comparison  and  contrast 

e.  Seeking  help  from  the  tone  or  the  mood  of  a  passage 

f.  Making  use  of  related  words  in  a  series  with  the  unfamiliar  word 

g.  Rejecting  clues  that  are  misleading 

h.  Making  use  of  signal  words 

3.  Getting  meaning  through  structural  analysis 

a.  Noting  and  making  use  of  inflection 

1)  Tense  markers  (verbs) 

2)  Degree  indicators  (adjectives,  adverbs) 

b.  Identifying  negations 

c.  Identifying  structures  that  indicate  temporal  relationships  (e.g.,  decade, 
millenium) 

B.  With  respect  to  vocabulary  acquisition  on  the  Inferential / Applicative  and  the  Judg¬ 
mental  /  Evaluative  levels: 

1 .  Getting  meaning  via  connotation:  heeding  the  emotional  overtones  associated 
with  the  word  in  question 

2.  Interpreting  figurative  language:  recognizing  the  implied  comparison  of 
metaphors 

3.  Getting  meaning  through  language  manipulation 

a.  Borrowing  words  from  other  languages 

b.  Creating  new  words  or  new  meanings  from  old  words 


Outcome  Area  2 

Students  are  increasingly  able  to  comprehend  what  they  read— that  is,  to  get  mean¬ 
ing  from  text. 

This  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 

A.  On  the  Literal  level:  on-the-line  reading: 

1 .  Recognizing  and  identifying 

a.  The  main  idea 

b.  Important  details,  facts,  dates,  statistics 

c.  Sequence/chronology/organizational  patterns 

d.  Cause-and-effect  occurrences 

e.  Character  traits 

2.  Recalling 

a.  The  main  idea 

b.  Important  details,  facts,  dates,  statistics 

c.  Cause-and-effect  occurrences 

d.  Character  traits 

3.  Reorganizing  ideas  and  information  explicitly  stated  via  an  outline 

B.  On  the  Inferential/ Applicative  level:  between-the-lines  reading: 

1 .  Inferring 

a.  The  main  idea 


Language 

Program  Goal 


b.  Organizational  patterns 

c.  Cause-and-effect  relationships 

d.  Characters’  traits  and  motives 

e.  The  author’s  tone/mood/point  of  view 

2.  Identifying  unstated  relationships 

3.  Interpreting  character  traits 

4.  Empathizing  with  characters 

5.  Applying/transferring  ideas  to  other  situations 

6.  Organizing  inferred  ideas/information 

a.  Through  analysis/classification 

b.  Through  synthesis/revealing  of  new  relationships 

C.  On  the  Judgmental / Evaluative  level:  beyond-the-lines  reading: 

1.  Distinguishing  fantasy  from  reality 

2.  Judging/evaluating  the  adequacy  of  information 

3.  Judging/evaluating  the  appropriateness  of  the  language  used,  the  information 
given 

4.  Synthesizing  ideas  and  information  deemed  significant 


Outcome  Area  3 

Students  learn  to  read  with  increasing  efficiency. 

This  goal  is  achieved  through  the  following  activities: 

A.  With  respect  to  study  skills  on  the  Literal  level: 

1 .  Scanning  the  text 

a.  Becoming  familiar  with  the  format 

1)  The  nature  and  the  placement  of  section/lesson/chapter  titles 

2)  The  nature  and  the  placement  of  main  headings 

3)  The  use  of  summaries 

4)  The  appearance  of  a  glossary  and  other  special  sections 

2.  Surveying/previewing  the  lesson/assignment 

3.  Classifying  on  the  literal  level 

a.  Organizing/outlining 

b.  Summarizing 

c.  Synthesizing 

4.  Acquiring  dictionary  skills:  identifying  the  appropriate  meaning 

5.  Becoming  test-wise 

B.  With  respect  to  study  skills  on  the  Inferential/ Applicative  level: 

1.  Gaining  increased  flexibility  of  reading  rate 

2.  Classifying  on  the  inferential/applicative  level 

a.  Organizing/outlining 

b.  Synthesizing 

3.  Using  library  resources  efficiently 

C.  With  respect  to  study  skills  on  the  Judgmental/ Evaluative  level: 

1.  Classifying  on  the  evaluative  level:  organizing/outlining 


From  their  year-to-year  participation  in  the  NEW  VOICES  program,  students  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  increasing  appropriateness  and  precision. 
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Expected 

Outcomes 


Outcome  Area  1 

Students  acquire  increasing  insight  into  the  nature  and  the  development  of  their 
language. 

This  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 

A.  Investigating  the  makeup  of  the  English  language 

1.  French  contributions 

2.  Latin  and  Greek  contributions 

3.  Native  North  American  borrowing 

4.  Miscellaneous  borrowings 

B.  Finding  the  story  behind  the  word 

Outcome  Area  2 

Students  become  increasingly  able  to  choose  and  use  words  that  are  appropriate, 
precise,  and  vivid. 

This  goal  is  achieved  through  instruction  in  the  following  activities: 

A.  Using  appropriate  diction 

1 .  Recognizing  the  varieties  of  standard  English  expression 

a.  Recognizing  formal  language 

1)  Understanding  its  nature 

2)  Using  it  when  appropriate 

b.  Recognizing  informal  language 

1)  Understanding  its  nature 

2)  Using  it  when  appropriate 

c.  Recognizing  slang 

1)  Understanding  its  nature 

2)  Using  it  when  appropriate 

2.  Becoming  familiar  with  modes  of  English  usage 

a.  Recognizing  the  nature,  function,  and  place  of  trade  jargon 

b.  Recognizing  clipped  words  and  their  significance 

c.  Perceiving  the  dynamic  nature  of  English 

1)  Archaisms  and  obsolete  words 

2)  New  words 

d.  Perceiving  differences  between  British  and  American  usage 

B.  Using  precise  diction 

1 .  Being  specific 

a.  Preferring  specific  to  general  words 

1)  Specific  verbs 

2)  Specific  nouns 

3)  Specific  modifiers 

b.  Avoiding  counter  words 

2.  Increasing  one’s  vocabulary  by  means  of  synonyms 

a.  Using  synonyms  for  variety 

b.  Choosing  from  among  synonyms  to  pinpoint  meaning 

3.  Avoiding  the  pretentious,  the  artificial 

C.  Using  vivid  diction:  avoiding  trite,  hackneyed  words 
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Grammar/Usage/Mechanics 


Program  Goal  From  the  NEW  VOICES  program  in  grammar/usage/mechanics,  students  become 

increasingly  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

Expected  Outcome  Area  1 

Outcomes  Grammar  and  Usage:  Through  the  effective  operation  of  the  English  language,  stu¬ 
dents  become  increasingly  adept  at  decoding  and  encoding  ideas. 

The  NEW  VOICES  program  achieves  this  goal  through  instruction  in  the  following: 

A.  Re  grammar 

1 .  Developing  “sentence  sense” 

a.  With  both  oral  and  written  sentences,  identifying  and  supplying  the  subject 
and  the  predicate  verb 

b.  Identifying  utterances  and  written  passages  as  sentences  or  non-sentences. 

c.  With  both  oral  and  written  sentences,  distinguishing  coherent  from  in¬ 
coherent  sentences 

d.  Identifying  basic  sentence  patterns  and  constructing  sentences  that  ex¬ 
emplify  each: 

1)  S-V 

2)  S-V-DO 

3)  S-V-IO-DO 

4)  S-LV-SC  (noun) 

5)  S-LV-SC  (adj) 

6)  S-V-DO-OC  (noun) 

7)  S-V-DO-OC  (adj) 

e.  Supplying  missing  sentence  elements 

1)  Subjects 

2)  Predicate  verbs 

2.  Expanding  sentences 

a.  Supplying  one-word  modifiers 

b.  Supplying  phrasal  modifiers 

c.  Compounding  elements 

d.  Compounding  simple  sentences 

e.  Subordinating  one  idea  to  another  via  dependent  clauses — thereby  form¬ 
ing  a  complex  sentence 

1)  Identifying/supplying  dependent  clauses 

a)  Adjective  clauses 

b)  Adverb  clauses 

c)  Noun  clauses 

2)  Placing  dependent  clauses  appropriately  in  sentences 

3.  Embedding:  substituting  simple  for  complex  constructions;  combining  ele¬ 
ments 

4.  Generating  sentences  by  means  of  cumulative  detail 

5.  Understanding  word  classes  and  functions 

a.  Explaining  the  roles  of  “meaning”  words  in  sentences 

1)  Working  with  nouns 

a)  Explaining  the  nominal  function 

b)  Identifying  noun  suffixes  and  using  them  appropriately  to  form 
nouns 

2)  Working  with  pronouns 

a)  Explaining  the  pronominal  function 

b.  Identifying  pronouns  as  subjects  and  complements  in  sentences 

c)  Substituting  pronouns  for  nouns 

d)  Inflecting  pronouns  according  to  their  uses  in  sentences 
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3)  Working  with  verbs 

a)  Recognizing  the  basic  forms  with  both  regular  and  irregular  verbs 

b)  Inflecting  verbs  according  to  standard  practice 

c)  Showing  time 

4)  Working  with  modifiers 

a)  Explaining  the  adjectival  function 

b)  Identifying  adjectives  and  supplying  them  as  required 

c)  Forming  adjectives,  using  adjective  suffixes 

d)  Explaining  the  adverbial  function 

e)  Identifying  adverbs  and  supplying  them  as  required 

f)  Differentiating  between  the  adjective  function  and  the  adverb  func¬ 
tion 

b.  Explaining  the  rule  of  “function”  words  in  sentences 
1)  Identifying  and  supplying  conjunctions 

a)  Coordinating  conjunctions 

b)  Subordinating  conjunctions 

c.  Explaining  the  roles  played  by  verbals:  Identifying  and  supplying  partici¬ 
ples 

B.  Re  usage 

(N.B.:  The  matter  of  “varieties  of  usage” — that  is,  formal  and  informal  ex¬ 
pressions,  dialect,  slang— receives  treatment  in  the  language/diction  strand.) 

1.  Articulating  the  critical  differences  between  spoken  English  and  written 
English 

2.  Using  verbs  according  to  standard  practice 

a.  Avoiding  ain’t 

b.  Inflecting  verbs — especially  be  and  have  in  the  present  tense — to  show  time, 
to  show  number,  according  to  standard  practice 

c.  Using  the  progressive  and  emphatic  forms  (especially  in  the  present  tense) 
according  to  standard  practice 

d.  Choosing  appropriately  between  the  past  form  and  the  past  participle 
(especially  with  irregular  verbs)  according  to  standard  practice 

e.  Using  an  auxiliary  verb  with  the  past  participle  when  that  form  serves  as  a 
verb 

3.  Using  pronouns  according  to  standard  practice 

a.  In  most  cases,  using  the  nominative  form  of  personal  pronouns  as  subjects 
of  sentences  and  as  predicate  nominatives  (Example  exception:  “It’s  me.”) 

b.  In  most  cases,  using  the  objective  form  of  personal  pronouns  as  direct  ob¬ 
jects,  indirect  objects,  objects  of  prepositions,  subjects  of  infinitives  (Exam¬ 
ple  exception:  “That’s  them.”) 

1)  Using  who  and  whom  according  to  standard  practice 

2)  Using  who,  whose,  whom  to  refer  to  people;  using  which  to  refer  to 
things  and  ideas 

4.  Distinguishing  between  adjectives  and  adverbs  and  using  each  according  to 
standard  practice:  using  demonstrative  adjectives  according  to  standard  prac¬ 
tice;  avoiding  the  use  of  them  as  a  demonstrative  adjective 

5.  Following  standard  practice  with  respect  to  the  following: 

a.  Avoiding  double  negatives,  double  comparatives,  double  superlatives 

b.  Avoiding  dangling  constructions 

Outcome  Area  2 

Mechanics:  In  their  writing  students  habitually  practice  the  common  conventions  of 
capitalization,  punctuation,  and  spelling. 

The  NEW  VOICES  program  achieves  this  goal  through  instruction  in  the  following: 
A.  Capitalizing  the  first  word  of  a  sentence 


B.  Punctuating 

1 .  Using  appropriate  end  punctuation 

2.  Using  commas 

a.  To  separate  items  in  a  series 

b.  To  set  off  certain  constructions  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  (e.g.,  ap- 
positives,  nouns  of  direct  address,  introductory  words) 

c.  To  separate  two  simple  sentences  when  they  are  connected  by  and,  but,  or, 
nor,  for 

d.  To  set  off  words  and  phrases  that  interrupt  sentence  flow 

e.  To  prevent  misreading 

f.  To  separate  coordinate  modifiers  (as  a  substitute  for  and) 

3.  Using  the  semicolon  according  to  standard  practice 

4.  Underlining  to  emphasize  words  and  phrases 

C.  Spelling 

1.  Dropping  the  silent  e  when  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel 

2.  Retaining  the  silent  e  when  adding  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  consonant 

3.  Doubling  or  not  doubling  a  final  consonant  before  adding  a  suffix — as  stan¬ 
dard  practice  dictates 


Composition 

Program  Goal  From  the  NEW  VOICES  composition  program,  students  learn  to  state  and  sustain  a 

thought,  an  idea,  a  thesis — in  oral  and  written  form — with  increasing  maturity, 
clarity,  and  effectiveness. 

Expected  Outcome  Area  1 

Outcomes  Students  learn  to  organize  their  ideas  systematically  and  express  them  effectively  in 
writing. 

The  program  achieves  this  goal  through  instruction  in  the  following: 

A.  Writing  situations 

1 .  Corresponding 

a.  Writing  friendly  letters  and  postcards  (describing,  narrating,  explaining, 
persuading) 

b.  Writing  fan  letters  (explaining,  persuading) 

2.  Reporting  (describing,  explaining,  persuading) 

a.  Accurately  recounting  and/or  summarizing  news  events  and  other  data, 
facts,  statistics,  information 

b.  Paraphrasing 

3.  Writing  essays  (describing,  explaining,  persuading):  describing  persons, 
places,  events,  feelings 

4.  Writing  creatively  for  self-expression  (narrating,  describing,  explaining,  per¬ 
suading) 

a.  Gathering  data  and  writing  a  news/sports  story  for  the  school  or  a  local 
paper 

b.  Writing  an  anecdote  or  short  fiction/short  story/fable 

c.  Describing  personal  experiences 

B.  The  act  of  writing 

1.  Deciding  on  a  suitable  topic  to  write  about 

a.  Jotting  down  ideas  as  they  occur  in  a  kind  of  stream-of-consciousness  form 
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b.  From  the  stream-of-consciousness  thoughts,  focussing  on  one  idea  that  has 
interest  and  possibilities  for  composition  development 

c.  Deciding  what  one  wishes  to  say  about  the  idea/topic — that  is,  considering 
one’s  purpose,  audience,  point  of  view,  tone 

d.  Roughing  out  a  simple  preliminary  outline  of  what  one  might  discuss 
about  the  topic 

2.  Presenting  the  topic 

a.  Experimenting  by  writing  for  various  audiences 

b.  Experimenting  with  various  points  of  view  and/or  tones  (being  serious, 
humorous,  satirical) 

c.  Experimenting  with  distance  between  writer  and  subject 

3.  Writing  a  one-paragraph  composition 

a.  Making  a  two-  or  three-level  outline 

b.  Unifying  the  paragraph 

1)  Phrasing  a  topic  sentence 

2)  Relating  all  other  sentences  in  the  paragraph  to  the  topic  sentence  (For 

3)  Writing  a  clincher  sentence  if  such  is  required 

c.  Making  the  paragraph  coherent 

1)  Ordering  one’s  thoughts  systematically  (For  details,  see  Scope-and- 

2)  Writing  an  appropriate  introduction 

3)  Writing  an  appropriate  conclusion 

4.  Revising  and  polishing  the  composition 

a.  Constructing  efficient,  effective  sentences  (writing  sentences  that  are  struc¬ 
turally  effective) 

1)  Ordering  structural  elements  clearly  and  coherently 

2)  Varying  sentence  patterns  and  sentence  length 

3)  Eliminating  unnecessary  repetition 

b.  Saying  what  one  means,  meaning  what  one  says  (writing  sentences  that  are 
rhetorically  effective) 

1)  Using  specific  concrete  words 

2)  Making  sure  that  pronoun  referents  are  unmistakable 

3)  Spotting  and  correcting  dangling  constructions  that  convey  obviously 
ludicrous  meanings 

5.  Proofreading  the  composition 

a.  Capitalizing  according  to  standard  practice 

b.  Punctuating  according  to  standard  practice 

c.  Spelling  according  to  convention 


Outcome  Area  2 

Students  learn  to  organize  ideas  systematically  and  express  them  effectively  in  oral 
communication. 

The  program  achieves  this  goal  through  instruction  in  the  following: 

A.  Situations  involving  oral  expression: 

1.  Everyday  communicating 

a.  Relating  personal  experiences  (narrating,  describing) 

b.  Describing  persons,  places,  events,  feelings  (describing) 

c.  Informing 

1)  Reporting:  recounting  news,  data,  facts,  statistics,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  (narrating,  describing,  explaining) 

2)  Explaining  and  demonstrating  a  process  or  operation  (explaining) 

d.  Expressing  an  opinion,  a  point  of  view  (explaining) 


2.  Speaking  creatively  (explaining,  narrating,  describing,  persuading) 

a.  Brainstorming 

b.  Participating  in  a  focussed  discussion — small  or  large  group,  open  forum, 
panel,  symposium 

c.  Giving  a  speech — either  impromptu  or  extemporaneous 
B.  The  act  of  speaking: 

1 .  Observing  and  engaging  in  the  same  organizational  and  composing  activities  as 
apply  to  writing 

2.  Speaking  in  informal  situations 

a.  Contributing  to  the  discussion  by  making  one’s  point  clearly  and 
succinctly 

b.  Saying  what  one  has  to  say  clearly  and  distinctly  so  that  all  participants 
can  hear 

c.  Sticking  to  the  subject 

3.  Speaking  in  formal  situations 

a.  Speaking  clearly  and  distinctly 

b.  Speaking  loudly  enough  for  everyone  in  the  audience  to  hear 

c.  Looking  directly  at  one’s  audience 

d.  Being  watchful  to  eliminate  speech  habits  and/or  stage  mannerisms  that 
distract  the  audience  from  what  one  has  to  say 

4.  Making  effective  use  of  sound  signals 

a.  Stressing  syllables  appropriately 

b.  Adjusting  voice  pitch  to  one’s  purpose 

c.  Pausing/stopping  appropriately 
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Appendix 

The  following  outlines  may  be  helpful  for  teachers  who  wish  to  organize  the  material  in  New 
Voices  2  in  a  different  way  than  that  suggested  in  the  table  of  contents: 

Literature 

Fiction 

“Accounts  Settled”  (12);  “The  Bubble-Gum  King”  (26);  “The  Runner”  (64);  “The  Ant  and  the 
Grasshopper”  (78);  from  “Along  the  Red  Deer  and  South  Saskatchewan”  (85);  “The  Telltale 
Heart”  (103);  “Fever  Dream”  (131);  “The  Sniper”  (168);  “A  Secret  for  Two”  (198);  from 
“Letter  from  Sakaye”  (210);  “A  Day’s  Wait”  (232);  “The  Hockey  Sweater”  (274);  “Helen” 
(373);  “The  Glass  Roses”  (386);  “Skald”  (400);  “Declined  With  Thanks”  (418) 

Nonfiction 

“They  Don’t  Sell  Flight  Insurance  at  the  Grand  Canyon  Heliport”  (37);  “The  Queen  Who  Earned 
Her  Crown”  (117);  “A  Seaside  Friendship”  (179);  “Salome  Bey  Brings  Black  Music  to  a  Cold 
Canadian  Climate”  (241);  from  “Anne  Frank:  The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl”  (249);  from  “Geronimo: 
His  Own  Story”  (283);  “Tricki”  (296);  from  “A  Christmas  Sermon  on  Peace”  (353);  “Sport’s 
Worst  Tragedy”  (359) 

Drama 

“Visit  to  a  Small  Planet”  (315) 

Poems 

“I  Wonder  How  Many  People  In  This  City”  (49);  “Armadale  Avenue  Revisited”  (50);  “This  Is 
The  City”  (51);  “Chicago”  (52);  “Saturday  Night”  (54);  “Those  Two  Boys”  (74);  “We  Never 
Know  How  High  We  Are”  (113);  “Departmental”  (152);  “A  Choice  of  Weapons”  (154);  “I 
want/to  write/a  love  letter.  .  (155);  “For  Anne”  (157);  “To  a  Brown  Girl”  (158);  “Lament” 

(159);  “An  Easy  Decision”  (160);  “The  Man  He  Killed”  (166);  “War  is  Kind”  (176);  “Christmas 
Anagram”  (230);  “You  tell  us  that  times  are  changing.  .  (238);  “Springtime  Study  Hall  Blues” 

(239);  “On  a  Sunny  Evening”  (244);  “Can.  Hist.”  (272);  “Joy  Sonnet  in  a  Random  Universe” 
(293);  “Try,  Try  Again”  (311);  “Negroes  in  Upper  Canada”  (312);  “A  man  saw  a  ball  of  gold.  . 
(314);  “Epitaph”  (348);  “Man  in  Orbit”  (349);  “The  Computer’s  First  Birthday  Card”  (350); 
“Resume”  (351);  “A  Charm  for  Our  Time”  (352);  “The  Housewife”  (354);  “The  Rebel”  (382) 

Special  sections 

Interludes  (152,  229,  293) 

Photo  Essays:  “National  Parks”  (162);  “Twentieth-Century  North  American  Art”  (344) 

Poem  Clusters:  “Views  of  the  City”  (49);  “Person-to-Person”  (154);  “Injustice”  (238);  “Modern 
Life”  (348) 

Focus  Lessons:  “Spelling”  (55);  “SQ3R”  (97);  “Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk”  (141);  “Complex 
Sentences”  (188);  “Outlining”  (220);  “Writing  Personal  Letters”  (264);  “Pronouns”  (305); 
“Appositives”  (340) 

Bookshelf  (22,  33,  46,  73,  82,  96,  112,  128,  140,  177,  187,  205,  219,  237,  263,  279,  292,  304, 
368,  382,  395,  415,  421) 

Handbook  (422) 

Dictionary  (454) 

Index  (461) 

Knowledge  /  Appreciation  of  literature 

Formal  /  Informal  English  (9,  416);  Author’s  Attitude  and  Tone  (23,  178);  Characterization  (32, 
277 ,  376);  Narrative  /  Dramatic  Dialogue  (70);  Foreshadowing  (75,  82);  Flashback  (77);  Irony  (81); 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  (102);  Short  Story:  Single  Emotional  Effect  (103,  1 10);  Suspense  (109);  Specific 
Words  (114,  129);  Emotion  in  Dialogue  (129);  Setting  (167,  206,  399);  Shoptalk  (231);  Auto¬ 
biography  (248,  260);  Theme  (311);  Satire  (338);  Inferences  (379) 

Composition 

Compound  Sentences  (22);  Complex  Sentences  (37,  45);  Spelling  Rules  (56-59);  Nonstandard  / 
Standard  English  (73);  Variety  of  Sentence  Structure  (125-126);  Variety  of  Sentence  Length  (127); 
Generating  Effective  Sentences  (139);  Correcting  Fragments  (173,  175);  Sounds  into  Writing  (184); 
Subordinate  Clauses  to  Show  Relationship  of  Ideas  (189);  Emphasizing  Important  Ideas  (190); 
Stating  Thoughts  Concisely  (192);  Varying  Sentence  Style  (194);  Tenses  (208-210);  Adjective 
Clauses  (216-219);  Case  of  Personal  Pronouns  (282,  308-310);  Adjective  /  Adverb  (291);  Pronoun 
Reference  (307);  Correcting  Run-on  Sentences  (370-372);  Supplying  Context  Clues  (385);  Formal/ 
Informal  Expression  (418);  Slang  (421) 

Paragraphs 

Variety  in  Sentence  Structure  and  Sentence  Length  (127);  Choosing  a  Subject  (141);  Topic  Sentence 
(143);  Important  Details  (144);  Outlining  (144-150);  Introduction  (146);  Conclusion  (147);  Suitable 
Title  (150);  Subordinate  Clauses  for  Effectiveness  (192,  194);  Description  (279);  Appositives  (342); 


Stating  Inferences  (381);  Paraphrasing  (398) 

Multi-paragraph  compositions 

Personal  Experience  Revealing  Emotion  (111);  Reporting  Sports  Event  (127);  Writing  From  an 
Outline  (227);  Writing  Autobiography  (260) 

Creative  writing 

Narrative  Dialogue  (70);  Dramatic  Dialogue  (71-72);  Conveying  Emotion  (111);  Sports  Reporter 
(127);  Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk  (141-150);  Demonstrating  Ability  to  Use  Complex  Sentences 
Effectively  (194);  Autobiographical  Sketch  (262);  Personal  Letters  (266);  Fan  Letters  (268);  Letters 
Seeking  Advice  (270);  Description  (279) 

Oral  expression 

Throughout  the  Volume:  Sections  headed  “Discussion”;  Reading  one’s  work  aloud. 

Tone  of  Voice  and  Meaning  (129-130,  178,  182-183);  Planning  and  Giving  a  Talk  (141-151); 
Choosing  a  Subject  (141);  Central  Idea  (143);  Selecting  /  Organizing  Details  (144);  Developing  an 
Introduction  (146);  Developing  a  Conclusion  (147);  Title  (150);  Giving  the  Talk  (151) 

Language 

Backgrounds  of  word  history 

Behind  the  Word:  helicopter  (46);  Native  North  American  Borrowings  (95-96);  French  Borrowings 
(195-196,  273);  Behind  the  Word:  tragedy  (368) 

Diction:  Word  variety  and  choice 

Formal  /  Informal  English  (9,  416);  Appropriateness  (10);  Nonstandard  English  (61);  Specific 
Words  (114,  129,  172,  220);  Trade  Jargon  (  231);  British  English  (295);  Clipped  Words  (367); 
Appropriate  Synonyms  (393);  Slang  (420);  Words:  Confused  /  Misused  (Handbook  Section  24,  p. 
447) 

Grammar  and  Usage 

Sentence  Sense  (19,  Handbook  Section  10  p.  432,  Section  17,  p.  438);  Compound  Sentences  (20, 
34);  Coordinating  Conjunctions  (21);  Subordination  /  Complex  Sentences  (34,  44,  188,  214-219, 
372);  Review  of  Sentence  Patterns  (34,  138,  173,  412-414);  Subordinating  Conjunctions  (35,  175); 
Positions  of  Subordinate  Clauses  (44);  Nonstandard  English  (61);  Fragments  (173,  Handbook 
Section  10,  p.  432);  Tense  (206);  Principal  Parts  (Handbook  Section  23,  p.  445);  Adjective  Clauses 
(215-219);  Relative  Pronouns  (215-218);  Participles  (202);  Dangling  Participles  (203);  Personal 
Pronouns  (280,  305,  Handbook  Section  14,  p.  475);  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  (290,  Handbook 
Section  12,  p.  473);  Pronoun  Reference  (306,  Handbook  Section  16,  p.  437);  Appositives  (340); 
Run-on  Sentences  (369,  Handbook  Section  17,  p.  438);  Noun  Suffixes  (383);  Adjective  Suffixes 
(383);  Indirect  Object  (412);  Objective  Complement  (413);  Agreement  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent 
(Handbook  Section  1,  p.  244);  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb  (Handbook  Section  2,  p.  435); 
Demonstratives  (Handbook  Section  3,  p.  431);  Transformations  (Handbook  Section  20,  p.  442) 

Mechanics 

Capitalization:  First  Word  of  Sentence  (370);  Capital  Letters  (Handbook  Section  4,  p.  427) 
Punctuation:  Apostrophe  (Handbook  Section  5,  p.  429);  Comma  (21,  34,  83-84,  300-302,  340, 
371,  Handbook  Section  6,  p.  429);  Dash  (Handbook  Section  7,  p.  430);  End  Punctuation  (179, 
186,  370,  Handbook  Section  9,  p.  431);  Hyphen  (Handbook  Section  1 1,  p.  433);  Quotation  Marks 
(70,  Handbook  Section  15,  p.  437);  Semicolon  (21 , 371 ,  Handbook  Section  18,  p.  439);  Underlining 
(Handbook  Section  21,  p.  444) 

Spelling:  Spelling  (55-60,  Handbook  Section  19,  p.  439);  Numbers,  Symbols,  Abbreviations 
(Handbook  Section  13,  p.  435) 

Reading 

Vocabulary  acquisition 

Native  North  American  Words  (95);  Specific  Words  (114,  172);  Shoptalk  (231);  Multiple  Meanings 
(235);  Meaning  from  Context  (235,  247);  French-Derived  Words  (195,  273);  Clipped  Words  (367); 
Noun  Endings,  Adjective  Endings  (383);  Synonyms  (393) 

Comprehension 

Formal  /  Informal  Expression  (9,  416);  Author’s  Attitude  and  Tone  (23,  178);  Characterization 
(25,  32,  73,  277,  376);  Foreshadowing  (75);  Irony  (81);  SQ3R  (97);  Suspense  (109);  Emotion  in 
Dialogue  (129);  Stress,  Pitch,  Gaps  (183-186);  Sense  of  Time  (206);  Context  Clues  to  Meaning 
(235,  247);  Autobiography  (248);  Theme  (31 1);  Satire  (388);  Slang  (420) 

Study  skills 

SQ3R  (97);  Outlining  (100,  145,  147-150,  220-228);  Using  the  Dictionary  (172,  196,  232,  274, 
295,  367,  395) 
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